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JOURNAL,  &c. 


Ij  ^EFORE  I was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  I refided  for  two  years  at  Paris. 
I afterwards  made  a tour  into  Flanders, 
and  returned  through  France,  fome  time 
previous  to  my  accompanying  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  to  that  and  other  countries  of 
Europe. 

On  all  thofe  occafions,  the  affability, 
the  eafe,  and  peculiar  gaiety  of  the  French 
nation  left  a very  pleafing  imprefhon  on 
my  mind  ; and  I often  regretted  that  a peo- 
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pie  fo  formed  for  enjoying  and  communi- 
cating happinefs,  fhould  labour  under  the 
oppreflion  of  an  arbitrary  government,  and 
unequal  law’s. 

I often  faid,  How  fupremely  happy  would 
a people  of  fuch  a difpofition  be,  were  they 
to  obtain  a fyflein  of  government  as  free 
and  impartial  as  that  which  Great  Britain 
has  enjoyed  fmce  the  Revolution  ! 

From  the  moment,  indeed,  that  I had 
any  opportunity  of  obferving  how  much 
human  nature  is  expofed  to  be  infulted  and 
degraded,  from  the  want  of  this  bleffing,  I 
had  mod  earnedly  w’ilhed  it  to  every  coun- 
try of  the  globe  ; and  when  the  Revolu- 
tion took  place  in  France,  in  the  year  1789, 
I rejoiced  in  the  hopes  that  fo  extenfive 
and  populous  a portion  of  Europe  would 
acquire  it. 

With  fuch  fcntiments,  it  was  natural  for 
me  to  have  a defire  of  vifiting  the  fame 
people  in  a date  of  freedom,  whofe  com- 
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pllciited  oppreflions  I had  fo  often  lamented 
under  their  former  government. 

A very  agreeable  opportunity  of  accom- 
plifhing  this  delire  was  propofed  to  me  laft 
fummer  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  with 
w^hom  I had  the  happinefs  of  being  ac- 
quainted from  his  early  youth,  and  whofe 
father  had  long  honoured  me  with  his 
friendlhip.  ■ 

His  Lordlhip’s  ill  Hate  of  health  ren- 
dered a few  months  refidence  in  a mild 
climate  highly  expedient.  His  plan  was,  af- 
ter a Ihort  ftay  at  Paris,  to  proceed  farther 
South ; and,  to  make  it  Hill  more  accept- 
able to  me,  he  was  fo  obliging  as  to  invite 
the  only  one  of  my  fons  who  had  not 
been  in -France,  to  be  of  the  party. 

We  embarked  at  Dover  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  of  Auguft,  and  in  a few 
hours  arrived  at  Calais,  v/here  I began  the 
following  Journal. 
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Augull  4,  1792. 

ON  our  arrival  at  Calais,  we  were  con- 
duced to  the  Town-houfe,  where  a cir- 
cumftantial  defcription  of  our  features  and 
perfons  was  inferted  in  our  paffports  for 
Paris. 

Auguft  5. 

Lord  Lauderdale’s  delicate  flate  of  health 
did  not  permit  us  to  go  farther  than  Abbe- 
ville this  day. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  appear 
as  gay  as  ever,  notwithftanding  the  formi- 
dable armies  now  prepared  to  attack  them. 
— At  one  village,  near  which  we  changed 
horfes,  about  fifty  or  fixty  peafants  were 
dancing  cotillons  on  a green  plain  under 
the  fhade  of  trees : they  difcovered  no 
fear  of  Auftrians  or  Pruflians,  nor  did  care 
of  any  kind  feem  to  difturb  their  minds  : 
I thought  them  equally  cheerful,  and  ra- 
ther better  drefled  than  I ever  obferved  the 
peafants  of  this  part  of  France  before ; it 
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Is  Sunday,  and  of  courfe  they  are  all  in 
their  b^ft  clothes.  In  the  higher  ranks,  in 
every  country,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
people  richly  drefled  with  very  forrowful 
countenances.  I do  not  recolledt  to  have 
ever  met  with  any  French  people  of  the 
lower  order,  male  or  female,  in  town  or 
country,  with  a forrowful  face  when  they 
imagined  themfelves  well  dreffed. 

The  laft  time  I was  at  Abbeville,  I read 
an  infcription  on  a column  in  one  of  the 
churches,  refpe<!ding  the  Chevalier  La  Bar, 
who  was  executed  in  this  town  on  account 
of  fome  indignity  he  was  accufed  of  hav- 
ing fhewn  to  an  old  wooden  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  flood  on  the  bridge.  He 
was  faid  to  have  wounded  it  in  the  fhoul- 
der  with  his  couteau  de  chafTe,  as  he  dag- 
gered from  a tavern,  in  company  with  a 
fet  of  young  men  as  thoughtlefs  and  in- 
toxicated as  himfelf.  This  piece  of  etour- 
derie,  which  might  with  propriety  have 
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been  punlfhed  by  fome  weeks  imprifon- 
ment,  occafioned  a greater  alarm,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  in  this  town  and  its 
neighbourhood,  than  the  march  of  the 
German  armies  at  prefent.  Although  the 
wound  in  the  image  was  but  flight,  the 
Virgin  was  fuppofed  to  be  mortally  ofFencb- 
cd ; many  prayers  and  proceflions  were 
made  to  expiate  the  offence.  After  allj 
fome,  who  judged  of  her  difpofition  by 
their  own,  took  pains  to  perfiiade  the  peo- 
ple that  nothing  would  fatisfy  her,  or  avert 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  but  the  life  of 
the  Chevalier  La  Bar — A criminal  pro- 
cefs  was  carried  on  with  the  hottefl;  zeal, 
and  a fentence  obtained  againft  him. 

The  unhappy  youth  was  beheaded  ac- 
cordingly, and  an  account  of  the  whole 
tranfadtion  was  infcribed  in  letters  of  gold 
in  the  principal  church,  for  the  inftrudion 
of  pofterity.  Of  late,  however,  this  in- 
fcription  has  been  removed,  which  has 

given 
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given  offence,  I underftand,  to  the  zealous 
people  of  this  place. 

While  we  were  at  fupper,  the  landJord 
of  the  inn  read  us  part  of  a letter  which  he 
had  juft  received  from  Paris,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  petitions  that  had  been  read  in 
the  National  Aflembly,  requiring  a,  decla- 
ration of  the  Decheance,  that  is,  of  the 
King’s  having  forfeited  the  crown.  We 
expreffed  furprife  at  this,  and  I afked  the 
landlord  what  he  thought  of  it  ? “ Mais  ma 
foi,  Monfieur*,”  faid  he,  with  emphafis  and 
gefticulation — and  then  paufmg,  he' turned 
the  anfwer  into  a queftion,  faying,  “ Que 
voulez-vous  qu’on  penfe,  Monfieurf  ?”  This 
was  the  amount  of  the  landlord’s  opinion, 
which  he  never  varied,  though  he  fpoke 
feveral  times  afterwards  on  the  fame  fub- 
jea. 

* ’Faith,  Sir. 

f What  would  you  have  me  to  think  ? 
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Clermont,  Auguft  6. 

We  met  many  carriages  with  people  fly- 
ing from  Paris : wherever  we  {lopped,  or 
had  any  opportunity  of  converfing  with 
them,  they  gave  an  alarming  account  of 
the  flate  of  that  city,  and  were  furprifed  at 
cur  thinking  of  going  there  at  this  time. 
They  all  feemed  to  be  imprelfed  with  the 
notion  that  an  important  event  is  about  to 
■happen. 

One  man  faid,  that  certain  people  had 
been  of  late  engaged  in  a confpiracy  which 
would  break  out  on  the  ninth  of  this  month. 
We  could  not  help  finding  at  the  potipn  of 
a confpiracy  which  was  fp  well  known  be-r 
forehand,  and  cpnfidered  his  apprehenflons 
as  groundlefs. 

I afked,  however,  a genteel-looking  man 
who  had  juft  arrived  at  this  place  in  the 
Diligence,  whether  he  thought  there  was 
any  danger  in  being  at  Paris  ? “ Pas  le 
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moindre  anfwered  he.  They  talk,  faid  I, 
of  dethroning  the  King.  Tant  pis  pour 
lui,”  faid  the  man  ; mais  cela  ne  vous  re- 
garde pas  i'.”  To  hear  a Frenchman  talk 
with  fo  much  indifference  of  dethroning  a 

King,  however  petty  the  Monarch  might 

* 

be,  was  what  I did  not  expedl ; but  to  hear 
him  fpeak  with  the  fame  indifference  of  de- 
throning his  own  King,  that,  I confefs, 
aftonilhed  me,  I remember  the  time  when 
the  moff  dreadful  convullion  of  nature 
would  have  been  confidered  in  France  as 
of  lefs  importance,  and  would  have  occa-? 
fioned  lefs  alarm. 

Paris,  Aug.  7. 

We  left  Clermont  early  this  morning,  and 
were  too  impatient  to  get  to  Paris,  to  flop 
long  at  Chantilly,  which,  befides,  wears  at 
prefent  a lefs  inviting  afpedl  than  it  ufed  to 

* Not  the  Icaft, 

I So  much  the  worfe  for  him,  but  that  is  nothing  to 
you. 

do. 
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do.  While  the  horfes  were  changing,  I 
afked  a poor  fellow  in  rags,  who  affifted 
the  poftillion,  if  the  People  wifhed  for  the 
return  of  the  Prince  ? 

- All  the  poor  do,  faid  the  man. 

He  was  very  charitable  then  ? faid  I. 

“ Charitable  comme  un  autre,’’  replied  the 

man,  “ mais  il  etoit  riche  comme  mille 

* 

It  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  eountry  ' 
then,  faid  I,  if  his  vaft  eftate  fhould  ever 
be  divided  among  a thoufand  proprietors  ? 

“ Ouida  pour  les  pauvres  alTurement,” 
replied  he,  pareeque  e’eft  des  bontes  des 
Princes  et  des  Grands  que  les  pauvres  vi- 
vent  “f*.” 

Finding  the  reafoning  of  this  philofopher 
unanfwerable,  I took  my  leave  of  him,  and 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  we  arrived  about 

* Charitable  like  another  man — but  as  rich  as  a 
thoufand. 

f Yes  affu redly,  for  the  poor,  becaufe  it  is  through 
the  bounty  of  Princes  and  Lords  that  the  poor  live. 
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two  o’clock,  at  the  Hotel  de  Mofcovie,  In 
the  fauxbourg  St.  Germain.  After  din- 
ner we  drove  to  the  gardens  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  which  fwarmed  with  people  of  all 
forts,  who  had  as  little  the  air  of  apprehen- 
fion  of  an  approaching  enemy,  and  lefs 
the  air  of  anxietv  of  any  kind  than  thofe 
we  left  on  crofling  the  Channel. — The 
Piazzas  refounded  with  various  kinds,  of 
mufical  inftruments,  and  the  voices  of  thofe 
who  fung  as  they  walked  or  danced  along. 
I alked  a fhopkeeper  if  they  had  received 
any  very  good  news  from  the  Frontiers, 
“ Rien,  Monfieur,”  anfwered  he,  “ depuis 
le  Manifefto  de  Brunfwick 

From  the  Palais  Royal  we  went  to  the 
National  Affembly.  Here  the  fcene  was 
not  fo  gay  : the  debate  was  carried  on 
with  a degree  of  violence  w^hich  I have 
hardly  ever  feen  equalled  ; yet  the  fubjedV, 

* Nothing,  anfwered  he,  fince  Brunfwick’s  Manu 
fcfto. 
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while  I ftald,  was  not  of  a nature  which 
one  could  have  expelled  would  much 
inflame  the  paflions — it  regarded  certain 
bells  which  they  propofed  to  coin  into 
money. 

After  being  informed  of  what  had  paflfed 
at  Paris  a few  days  before  our  arrival,  we 
bad  more  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  the  eafy 
air  and  gaiety  of  the  inhabitants,  than  at 
the  alarm  of  thofe  we  met  on  the  road  hur- 
rying from  this  city. 

On  the  third  of  this  month,  M.  Dejoly, 
the  Minifter  of  Juftice,  delivered  a mefl'age 
to  the  National  AfTembly  from  the  King, 
refpeding  the  Manifefto  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunfwick,  although  his  Majefty  declares 
at  the  fame  time,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Manifefto  does  not  bear  fufficient  marks  of 
authenticity. — Pie  afferts  that  he  had  been 
averfe  to  the  w'^ar,  and  had  adopted  that 
meafure  only  in  compliance  with  the  una- 
nimous opinion  of  his  Council;  but,  that 
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fince  the  declaration  of  war  he  had  negle(3:- 
* ed  no  meafure  to  infure  its  fuccefs ; that 
his  efforts  would  augment  in  proportion  to 
the  urgency  of  events ; and  that  he  would 
adt  in  concert  with  the  Affembly,  to  ren- 
der the  evils  infeparable  from  war,  profit- 
able for  the  liberty  and  honour  of  the  na- 
tion— with  many  other  patriotic  expref- 
fions. 

On  its  being  moved,  that  this  meffage 
from  the  King  fhould  be  ordered  to  be 
printed,  which  is  the  ufual  mark  of  refped; 
fhewn  by  the  affembly  to  the  addreffes  or 
petitions ' it  approves,  the  motion  was  op- 
pofed.  One  of  the  members  obferved,  that 
it  was  not  by  words,  but  by  adiions,  that  the 
King  fhould  prove  his  love  of  liberty  and 
the  conftitution. 

M.  Ifnard  went  farther  ; he  offered  “ to 
prove  that  what  the  king  afferted  was  not 
true.”  He  was  interrupted,  not  fo  much 
on  account  of  the  indecency  of  this  expref- 
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fion,  as  becaufe  he  wandered  from  the  - 
queftion  in  debate,  which  was,  whether  the 
King’s  letter  ought  to  be  printed  or  not. — 

It  was  obferved  that  what  he  had  faid  was 
precifely  in  point,  becaufe>  if  he  proved 
that  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  not  true, 
it  followed  that  it  ought  not  to  be  printed. 

Ifnard  then  faid,  “ That  when  fanatical 
priefts  had  attempted  to  kindle  a civil  war, 
the  Aflembly  had  propofed  repreflive  de- 
crees, which  the  King  had  refufed  to  fanc- 
tion. 

“ That  he  had  difmilTed  the  patriotic 
minifters  who  poffelTed  the  confidence  of  the 
nation ; that  he  mufl  have  been  acquainted 
for  more  than  a year  with  the  treaty  of 
Pilnitz,  yet  he  had  taken  no  meafure  to  de- 
feat it,  or  to  procure  allies  for  France  ; that 
the  minifters  had  promifed  to  have  150,000 
men  ready  to  ad  ; and  yet,  although  war 
was  declared,  nothing  near  the  number 
was  levied,  and  thofe  who  were,  had  not 
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been  properly  armed  ; and  finally,  that  every 
meafure  had  been  taken  to  render  the  ene- 
my’s attack  on  France  fuccefsful.” 

Another  member  faid,  “ That  the  only 
thing  which  had  determined  the  King  to 
fend  the  meflage  was,  that  he  knew  that  the 
majority  of  the  fe£tions  were  about  to  ad- 
drefs  the  Aflembly  to  diveft  him  of  the 
crown.” 

After  a warm  debate,  the  letter  from  his 
Majefty  was  not  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  the  fame  day  Petion,  the  mayor  of 
Paris,  at  the  head  of  a deputation  of  the 
common  council,  and  attended  by  a great 
number  of  citizens  from  the  different  fec- 
tions,  came  to  the  bar  of  the  Affembly,  and 
prefented  an  addrefs  of  a very  extraordinary 
nature. 

It  began  by  expreflions  of  forrow  for  the 
neceffity  of  accufing  the  Chief  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  and  proceeded  to  declare,  ‘‘that 
although  the  people  have  great  reafon  to  be 
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enraged  agamft  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  yet  aS 
the  appearance  of  anger  does  not  become 
power,  they  will  ufe  the  language  of  mode- 
ration.” In  this  language  of  moderation^ 
therefore,  all  that  his  enemies  ever  accufed 
the  King  of  previous  to  his  accepting  of  the 
conftitution,  was  minutely  enumerated,  ac- 
companied by  a declaration  that  all  thofe 
crimes  were  obliterated,  and  covered  by  the 
pardon  granted  by  the  people.  But  thead- 
dreflers  declare,  that  they  cannot  help  men- 
tioning the  King’s  ingratitude  to  a people 
wdio  have  behaved  fo  generoully  to  him, 
“ What  right  had  he  (fay  they)  to  expedt 
they  would  replace  him  on  the  throne,  after 
he  had  attempted  to  fly  from  France  that 
he  might  reign  at  Coblentz  ? Could  he  found 
his  expedlation  on  his  tlefcent  from  a race 
of  kings,  among  twenty  of  which  there 
was  hardly  one  tolerable?  Yet  the  nation 
had  forgiven  all,  and  reflored  the  crown  to 
him,  fmee  which  moment  he  had  never 
2 ceaied 
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teafed  to  confpire  againft  the  freedom  of 
his  country ; that  an  army  of  traitors,  led 
by  his  brothers,  invaded  France;  that  to 
avenge  the  caufe  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  the 
execrable  Hoiife  of  Auftria  defires  to  add  a 
new  page  to  the  hiftory  of  its  crimes,  andj 
adopting  the  horrid  idea  of  Caligula,  wifhes 
at  one  blow  to  ftrike  off  the  heads  of  all  the 
. good  citizens  of  France.” 

After  more  in  the  fame  drain,  the  addrefs 
concludes  with  requefting,  “ that  the  King 
be  decreed  to  have  forfeited  the  crown;  that 
the  government  .be  put  into  the  hands  of 
patriotic  minifters  named  by  the  people,  till 
a National  Convention  be  aflembled.” 

Thefe  being  the  terms  in  which  thofe 
citizens  mention  their  King  when  they  arfc 
calm,  I fhould  like  to  know  what  language 
they  make  ufe  of  when  they  are  in  a rage. 

The  addrefs  however,  fuch  as  it  was, 
gained  the  loudeft  applaufe  of  the  people  in 
the  galleries. 

VOL.  I.  G Th® 
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The  following  day  an  addrefs  from  tfrS' 
fedi'on  of  Mauconfeil  was  read  in  the  Af* 
fembly — In  this,  hx  hundred  perfons  of 
that  fedion  declare,  that  they  have  con- 
ceived the  noble  defign  of  aiTuming  their 
rights,  of  reftoring  liberty,  and  deflroying 
derpotihn.  “^Too  long  (they  fay)  has  a def- 
picable  tyrant  ruled  over  us : without  trou- 
bling ouffelves  with  enumerating  his  crimes^ 
let  us  break  this  Coloffus  of  defpotifm  to 
pieces,  and  may  the  noife  of  his  fall  reach  to 
the  uttermoft  parts  of  the  earth,  and  make 
every  tyrant  turn  pale  !” 

It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  this  noble 
defign  of  fix  hundred  perfons  of  the  fedion 
of  Mauconfeil  is  a pretty  bold  one,  and  as 
boldly  expreffed.  It  would  feem  that  fome 
members  of  a more  tender  confcience  than- 
the  reft,-  had  fcruples  about  the  oath  of  fide* 
lity  they  had  fworn  to  the  King ; thofe  are 
removed  by  the  penner  of  this  curious  ad- 
drefs, with  wonderful  facility  ; to  break  an 
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oath,  or  to  break  the  ColofTus  of  defpotifm, 
feems  equally  eafy  to  him. 

“ Let  us  break,”  cried  he,  “ the  oath  we 
have  taken.” 

“ Le  perjure  eft  vertu,  quand  on  a jure  un 
crime. 

The  applaufe  which  this  addrefs  received, 
was  intermixed  with  a good  deal  of  laugh- 
ter. That  fome  mad  entluifiaft  fhould  write 
a foolifti  paper,  and  get  fix  hundred  idle 
people  to  fign  it,  is  no  fure  indication  of 
the  public  mind.  Yet  fuch  a paper  being 
allowed  to  be  read  in  the  National  Affem- 
bly,  is  a proof  that  the  difpofition  of  a con- 
fiderable  number,  at  leaft,  pf  this  body  is  not 
friendly  to  the  King. 

Which  appeared  more  evidently  on  the 
fixth,  when  a tumultuous  crowd  came  from 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  with  a roll  of  parch- 
ment figned  by  a great  number  of  people 
of  all  the  fedions.  This  parchment  had 
lain  for  eight  days  on  the  altar  which  was 
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built  for  the  ceremony  of  the  federaticny 
and  was  then  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
Aflembly,  as  a petition,  by  a mob  of  both 
fexes.  After  fome  oppofition,  it  was  order- 
ed that  twenty  of  them  fliould  be  admitted 
to  the  bar.  While  this  petition  was  read,  one 
carried  a pole  crowned  with  a red  cap, 
inferibed  with  thefe  words,  DeJlruSlion  du 
pouvoir  perfecut'if  ^ , 

And  the  following  words  beneath,  Ap- 
pel  au  Peupie  f. 

• Thefe  inferiptions  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  Aflembly;  and  they  were  ordered  to 
be  torn  off  before  the  petition  was  read.  The 
petition  was  of  a moft  incendiary  nature, 
and  the  reading  took  near  an  hour. 

Thefe  violent  feenes  fufficiently  prove 
the  heats  and  animolities  which  exifl:,  and 
account  for  a number  of  people  retiring 

* Deftnidlion  to  the  perfecuting  power. 

. i:  Appeal  to  the  People, 

frora 
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from  Paris,  from  the  dread  of  fome  fUll 
greater  diforder, 

Auguft  8. 

A debate  of  great  expe<ftation  took  place 
this  day  in  the  National  AfTembly — A com- 
mittee of  twelve  members  were  feme  time 
fince  appointed  to  deliberate  on  the  conduct 
of  M.  de  la  Fayette. — Jean  de  Brie  made  the 
report,  in  which  he  greatly  blamed  the  con- 
duct of  the  General,  in  having  calumniated 
and  menaced  the  National  Afiembly ; in  hav- 
ing had  the  defign  to  march  his  army  againft 
Paris  ; and  in  having  alTumed  unconftitu- 
tional  power : and  the  reporter  concluded 
by  propofing  a decree  of  accufation.  ' 

The  difeourfe  of  Jean  de  Brie  was  greatly 
applauded  by  the  audience  in  the  tribunes. 
M.  Vaublanc  made  an  able  and  eloquent 
defence  of  the  General’s  condud ; but  when 
he  propofed  the  previous  queftion  on  Jean 
de  Brie’s  motion,  the  people  in  the  galleries 
raifed  the  moft  violent  exclamations  and 
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murmurs,  which  were,  however,  balanced 
by  the  applaufe  of  the  majority  of  the  Af^ 
fembly. 

Briflbt  fpoke  next,  and  added  new  force 
to  the  reafoning  of  Jean  de  Brie.  When 
the  decree  of  accufation  was  put  to  the  votCj 
it  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  near  200. 

This  occafioned  frefh  murmurs  in  the 
galleries,  and  violent  agitation  in  the  Af- 
fembly. 

As  this  was  confidered  as  a trial  of 
ftrength  between  the  parties,  it  is  to  be  pre-* 
fumed  that  the  majority  of  the  Affembly 
is  Vvdth  the  Court ; and  that  in  future  de- 
bates it  will  rather  augment  than  diminifli^ 
as  is  ufually  the  cafe  in  the  Britiih  Koufes 
of  Parliament  after  a very  great  majority  in 
favour  of  either  party.  The  minority,  how- 
ever, feem  to  have  the  people  with  them. 
I am  tcld  indeed  that  thofe  noify  people  in 
the  galleries  are  hired  ; but  this  does  not  ac- 
count to  me  for  the  cry  being  all  on  one 

fide. 
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fide.  The  partlfans  of  the  Court,  one 
would  imagine,  might  hire  applauders  as 
xvell  as  the  others.  . ' 

Aijgufl  gi 

I was  informed  late  laft  night,  that  the 
'great  majority  which  voted  in  favour  of  La 
Fayette  had  excited  rage  and  indignahon 
among  tlie  partifans  of  oppofition,  which 
they  manifefted  in  the  moft  open  and  alarm- 
ing manner;  that  this  vidlory,  fo  far  from 
difcouraging  them  from  new  attempts  againft 
the  Court,  feemed  to  prompt  them  to  greater 
excefles  than  ever  ; and  that  feveral  mem- 
bers who  had  oppofed  his  being  accufed, 
had  been  grofsly  infulted  as  they  went  from 
the  Aflembly;  and  fome  of  them,  particu- 
larly M.  Vaublanc,  had  narrowly  efcaped 
alTaffination.  I was  informed  at  the  fame 
time,  that  new  addreffes  were  to  be  pre- 
fented  this  day,  requiring  the  decheanccy  or 
at  leaft  the  fufpenfion  of  the  King’s  pov/cr 
during  the  war,  and  that  this  extraordinary 
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queftion  would  be  debated  in  the  Aflembly 
to-day, 

I went  to  the  National  Aflembly  this 
morning  about  nine.  The  tribunes,  and  all 
the  places  allotted  for  ftrangers,  were  full. 
I underftood  that  an  addrefs  had  been  read, 
as  I was  entering,  from  fome  town,  the 
name  of  which  I forget,  demanding  the  de-? 
cheance. 

A very  noify  difcuflion  occupied  the  Af-i 
fembly,  ari(ing  from  that  and  other  propo- 
£kls,  which  I could  not  hear  diftindfly  for  a 
confiderable  time : but  I underftood  that  it 
was  propofed  to  fufpend  the  King’s  autho- 
rity during  the  whole  time  that  the  debate 
on  the  fubject  of  the  decheance  continued  ; 
for  it  is  allowed  that  the  queftion  requires 
fome  days  deliberation,  and  a decree  was 
propofed,  confifting  of  feveral  articles,  for 
that  purpofe.  But  before  thefe  could  be  taken 
into  confideration,  M.  Merlet,  the  prefident, 
informed  the  Affembly,  that  he  had  received 

a number 
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A number  of  letters  from  members,  which 
he  defired  might  be  read. 

In  one,  the  writer  complains  of  having 
been  attacked  in  the  ftreet  the  preceding 
night  by  a number  of  men  in  the  drefs  of 
the  national  guards,  and  grofsly  infulted ; 
that  he  had  informed  them  of  his  being  a 
member  of  the  Affembly,  and  had  fhewn 
them  the  ribbon  which  the  deputies  wear : 
on  which  one  of  them  anfwered,  that  it  was 
precifely  for  that  reafon,  and  his  having 
fpoken  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  traitor  La 
Fayette,  that  they  would  put  him  to  death ; 
which  when  they  were  preparing  to  do, 
he  had  been  faved  by  a grenadier  and  fome 
citizens.” 

Another  member  wrote,  “ that  he  had 
been  attacked  in  the  fame  mannerj  that  one 
man  had  actually  feized  and  lifted  him  from 
the  ground,  while  thofe  around  called  out, 
A la  I ant  erne*"* 

At  this  the  people  in  the  galleries  ap- 
plauded. 
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plauded,  evidently  fignifylng  that  they 
fliould  have  rejoiced  if  the  threat  had  been, 
completely  executed. 

This  indecent  behaviour  in  the  audience 

I 

threw  the  Court  party  into  fuch  a paroxyfin 

of  rage,  that  they  ftarted  from  the  benches, 

\ 

rufhed  in  a body  towards  the  feat  occupied 
by  the  prefident,  extending  their  arrns,  and 
requiring  that  the  infolence  of  the  people  in 
the  galleries  fhould  be  checked  and  pre^* 
Vented. 

I expeTed  of  courfe  that  the  galleries 
would  be  cleared,  and  was  more  provoked 
than  before  at  the  intolerable  impertinence 
of  the  people. 

I exprexTed  my  fears  to  the  pcrfon  next 
me.  “ Soyez  tranquille,  Monfieur,”  faid 
he,  “ et  ne  bougez  pas*.” 

Indeed  I was  foon  convinced  that  it  was 
more  likely  that  the  people  in  the  galleries 

* Be  you  at  your  cafe,  Sir,  and  do  not  move. 
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fhould  thruft  out  the  members,  than  that  the 
members  would  expel  them.  For  although 
fome  of  the  deputies  fhogk  their  hapds  in  a 
threatening  manner  at  the  people  in  the  tri^ 
bunes,  thofe  threats  and  geftures  only  pro- 
voked laughter, 

A third  letter  gave  an  account  “ that  feve- 
ral  deputies  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  a corps  de  garde,  from  the  fury  of  certain 
perfons  who  had  followed  and  abufed  them 
as  they  went  home  from  the  Aflembly ; 
that  thefe  perfons  were  not  citizens  of  Paris, 
but  ftrangers,y^Vc/rt/r,  as  was  fuppofed,  hired 
for  the  pmrpofe  of  infulting  particular  mem- 
bers pointed  out  to  them  ; that  the  corps  de 
garde  was  on  the  point  of  being  forced  by 
thefe  perfons,  when  the  members  made  their 
efcape  by  a back  window.” 

Another  letter  informed  the  Aflembly, 
that  a depnty  having  gone  for  refuge  into 
a flrop  in  the  Rue  St.  Ilonorc,  one  of  the 
hfid  followed  him,  and  declared, 

that 
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that  if  he  ever  faw  him  attempt  to  return  to 
the  Aflembly,  he  would  ftrike  off  his  head 
with  a ftroke  of  his  fabre,  which  he  drew 
half  out  of  the  fcabbard  as  he  fpoke.” 

When  mention  was  made  in  the  former 
letter  of  the  deputies  efcaping  by  the  win- 
dow of  the  corps  de  garde,  it  excited  fome 
mirth  in  the  galleries;  but  at  the  idea  of 
one  of  their  heads  being  cut  off,  I thought 
there  would  have  been  no  end  of  exultation ; 
there  was  a loud  and  univerfal  peal  of  laugh- 
ter from  all  the  galleries. 

And  the  members  on  one  fide  of  the  hall 
were  as  violent  in  exprefling  their  indigna- 
tion. Some  called  out  to  the  prefident  to 
put  an  end  to  the  meeting  : others  propofed 
that  it  fhould  be  immediately  decreed,  that 
the  National  Affembly  fhould  withdraw 
from  Paris  to  fome  other  town  in  France, 

t 

where  they  could  deliberate  in  fafety,  and 
free  from  infult. 

The  nolfe  and  diforder  were  exceffivc : 

fifty 
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fifty  members  were  vociferating  at  once  : I 
never  was  witnefs  to  a fcene  fo  tumultuous ; 
the  bell,  as  well  as  the  voice  of  the  prefi- 
dent,  was  drowned  in  a ftorm,  compared 
to  which,  the  moft  boifterous  night  I ever 
was  witnefs  to  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
was  calm. 

When  with  much  difficulty,  and  a great 
deal  of  ringing  and  gefticulation,  the  prefi- 
dent  could  be  heard,  he  announced  to  the 
Affiembly,  that  he  was  juft  informed  by  two 
members,  that  a number  of  armed  men  fur- 
rounded  the  hall.  On  which  a member 
propofed,  that  proper  meafures  ffiould  be 
immediately  taken  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
Legillative  Body, 

But  two  members  having  ftepped  out  to 
afcertain  the  fadt,  returned,  and  declared 
that,  although  there  were  a number  of  citi- 
zens at  the  doors,  none  were  armed  except 
the  guard  of  the  Aflembly. 

On  which  a tumult  of  another  kind  arofe; 
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the  prefldcnt  was  loudly,  and  not  in  a very 
xefpedtful  mannerj  required  to  name  thofc 
who  had  given  this  falfe  information,  and 
calumniated  the  worthy  and  peaceable  citi- 
zens of  Paris. 

The  prelident,  who  Teemed  to  me  not 
to  be  at  all  at  his  eafe,  anfwered  with  a 
little  hefitation,  that  he  did  not  know  the 
members  who  gave  him  the  information. 

One  of  thofe  who  had  given  the  infor- 
mation then  flood  up  and  faid,  that  he  had 
feen  men  armed  with  fabres  in  the  corri- 
dors; that  fome  alfo  had  piflols,  of  which 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  the  pre- 
fident. 

There  w’^as  a cry  againft  thofe  who  had 
calumniated  the  people.  Some  called  out 
to  fend  the  member  prifoner  to  the  Ablpaye; 
and  one  part  of  the  Affembly  fcemed  in- 
finitely more  inclined  to  punifli  thofe  who 
had  given  this  information,  than  thofe  who 

had 
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had  infulted,  abufed,  and  threatened  their 
colleagues. 

La  Croix  exclaimed,  that  they  wifhed 
to  have  a pretext  for  transferring  the  Af- 
fembly  to  Rouen,  and  for  that  purpofe 
aiferted  that  the  hall  was  furrounded  with 
armed  men,  that  the  public  might  believe 
that  the  deputies  had  not  full  liberty  of  de- 
liberating and  voting.” 

, But  how  can  men  be  thought  to  delibe- 
rate or  vote  with  freedom,  who  arepurfued, 
infulted,  and  menaced  by  a mob  for  the 
opinions  and  votes  they  give  ? 

After  it  had  been  Infrfted  on  for  fome 
time  with  violence,  that  the  two  members 
who  had  given  the  erroneous  information 
fhould  be  fent  for  three  days  to  the  Abbaye, 
that  meafure  was  dropped,  and  a letter  was 
read  from  Dejoly,  the  minilfter  of  juftice, 
informing  the  Alfcmbly  that  t}ie  people 
W'ere  continually  inftigated  to  violence  and 
to  murder,  by  agitators  hired  for  the  pur- 
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Jjofe,  and  by  placarts  on  the  walls : he  theri 
\ 

enumerated  the  infults  the  deputies  had  fuf- 

fered  the  foregoing  evening,  and  that  he  had 

preferred  an  accufation  againfi:  fome  perfons 

fufpedted  of  thefe  exceifes  to  the  criminal 

tribunal,  by  orders  from  the  King. 

_ / 

The  moment  the  King  was  mentioned^ 
the  tribunes  refounded  with  laughter  and 
hooting  in  the  moft  indecent  manner. 

After  thefe  had  in  fome  meafure  ceafed^ 
the  condufion  of  the  minifter’s  letter  was  - 
read,  declaring,  “ that  unlefs  fome  effedua! 
means  of  reprefling  thofe  diforders  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the  go- 
vernment to  be  anfwerable  for  the  fafety  of 
cither  the  lives  or  property  of  the  citizens.” 

A member  afcended  the  tribune  and  de- 
clared, “ that  as  he  was  going  out  of  the- 
hall  lafi;  night,  but  being  ftill  within  the 
walls,  and  walking  through  the  paffage,  he 
was  violently  ftruck  by  a perfon  unknowm.” 

A voice 
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A voice  was  heard  demanding,  on  what 
part  ? 

This  interruption  raifed  great  indignation 
on  one  fide  of  the  hall.  “ I am  afked,  re- 
fumed the  member,  on  what  part  I was 
ftruck.  I anfwer,  Behind  : it  is  only  from 
behind  that  affaffins  llrike  ; and  I now  de- 
clare, in  the  name  of  the  nation,  whofe  de- 
puty I am,  that  I will  no  longer  vote  in  this 
Alfembly  unlefs  the  legiOative  body  can  en- 
fure  me  liberty  and  fafety.” 

M.  Vaublanc  then  gave  an  account,  “that 
he  had  been  fought  after  and  purfued  by 
alfaffins,  who  had  even  abufed  his  fervant 
for  declaring  he  did  not  know  where  his 
matter  was  ; that  having- been  informed  of 
this,  he  had  not  ventured  to  deep  at  his  own 
houfe,  but  had  palfed  the  night  at  the  houfe 
of  a friend.” 

He  proceeded  in  a very  eloquent  and 
perfpicuous  ttyle,  to  fhew  that  it  was  not 
fimple  indignities  ottered  to  individuals  they 
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were  now  called  to  reprefs  and  punifli,  but 
thofe  offered  to  the  French  nation.  “ What,’* 
laid  he,  “ when  an  ambaffador  of  the  King 
was  infulted  in  a foreign  nation,  you 
thought  it  a fuflRcient  caufe  of  war ; and  will 
you  permit  the  deputies  of  the  French  na- 
tion to  be  treated  with  as  rnuch  outrage 
as  they  could  fuffer  frorn  the  Pruffians  or 
Auflrians  V* 

He  added,  that  as  the  Affembly  was 
not  free,  and  could  not  deliberate  with  fafe- 
ty,  meafures  Ihould  be  taken  to  fecure  the 
'inviolability  and  liberty  of  the  members : 
befides,  he  propofed  that  it  (hould  be  im- 
mediately decreed,  that  all  the  fideres  fhould 
leave  Paris.” 

Kerfaint  feemed  to  approve  of  this;  fo  I 
fuppofe  it  will  be  adopted. 

At  this  time  I left  the  Affembly  ; and 
after  calling  on  an  acquaintance,  I returned 
by  the  quay  of  the  Louvre,  intending,  be- 
fore I went  to  the  Hotel  de  Mofcovie,  juft 
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to  ftep  into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
by  the  gate  next  the  Pont  Royal,  and  was 
a good  deal  furprifed  to  find  that  two 
Swifs  fentinels  refufed  entrance  to  all  but 
thofe  who  prefented  a ticket : while  I ftood 
on  the  bridge  I faw  feveral  perfons  admitted 
by  that  means,  and  the  gate  carefully  fhut 
immediately  after  them.  This  feemcd  to 
be  viewed  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  people — - 
feme  of  whom  murmured,  and  talked  of  the 
garden’s  belonging  to  the  public,  and  not 
to  the  family  lodged  in  the  Palace  ; of  all  of 
whom  the  populace  fpoke  with  irreverence, 
and  of  fome  of  them  in  terms  too  indecent 

V 

to  be  repeated. 

From  the  violent  manner  in  which  the 
debates  are  carried  on  in  the  National  Af- 
fembly,  and  other  circumftances  I have  re- 
marked fmee  my  arrival  at  Paris,  I ain 
flrongly  inclined  to  think,  that  the  fudden 
tranfition  which  the  French  have  made 
from  a government  of  powerful  and  rigid 
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controul,  to  one  fo  very  indulgent  and  lax 
as  that  now  eftablilhed,  will  have  fome 
bad  effedls  on  the  minds  and  condu£l  of  a 
people  of  fo  much  vivacity  as  the  natives 
of  this  country.  Befides,  the  French  have 
been  thought  to  have  more  levity  of  cha- 
racter than  the  natives  of  other  countries  of 
Europe.  This  levity  was  a fource  of  con- 
folation  to  them  under  an  oppreffive  govern- 
ment ; it  prevented  the  tyranny  which  was 
exercifed  over  them,  from  making  the  fame 
impreffion  that  it  would  have  made  on  a 
people  of  more  ferious  reflection  : but  the 
fame  levity  and  vivacity  of  character  which 
proved  a confolation  to  them  in  the  gloom 
of  defpotilm,  may  prove  pernicious  in  the 
funfhine  of  liberty. 

Perhaps  they  would  have  borne  a free 
•government  with  more  moderation,  and  of 
courfe  they  would  have  had  a better  chance 
of  enjoying  it  long,  had  it  been  obtained  in 
a more  gradual  manner, 
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The  French  have  reared  the  pillar  of  Li- 
berty with  fuch  rapidity,  and  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  it  feems  to  have  rendered  them 
more  giddy  than  ever. 

I had  a good  deal  of  converfation  this 
evening  with  a man  of  confiderablc  under- 
ftanding,  who  has  lived  many  years  in  this 
place,  and  is  thought  to  have  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  true  date  of  the  public  af- 
fairs : his  opinion  is,  that  the  Duke  of 
Brunfwick’s  manifefto  has  been  of  infinite 
prejudice  to  the  King,  becaufe  great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  make  it  believed  that 
it  was  compofed  with  his  knowledge  and 
approbation.  But  this  gentleman  ftill  thinks, 

I 

that  not  only  the  majority  of  the  National 
Afiembly,  but  alfo  of  the  moft  refpecdable 
citizens,  and  of  the  national  guards  them- 
felves,  are  enemies  to  the  idea  of  dethron- 
ing the  King ; and  wifh,  bona  fide,  to  main- 
tain the  Confiitution  to  which  they  have 
fworn ; and  that  they  difapprove  of  all  tu- 
D 3 muliuous 
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huiltuous  affemblings  of  the  people  of  the 
fauxbourgs,  with  a view  to  force  or  terrify 
the  King  to  withdraw  his  veto  from  any 
decree  of  the  Affembly,  or  on  any  other 
account.  They  highly  difapprove  of  that 
which  took  place  on  the  twentieth  of  laft 
June,  when  the  mob  entered  the  palace  of 
the  Tuileries,  behaved  in  a very  infolent 
manner,  and  when  the  lives  of  the  King 
and  Queen  were  in  imminent  danger. 

It  is  imagined,  however,  that  fomething 
of  the  fame  kind  is  intended  to-morrow  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fauxbourgs,  in  con- 
junction with  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
hundred  fUeres^  who  lately  arrived  from 
Marfeilles  and  from  Brittany. 

But  the  national  guards  being  now  aware 
of  this  intention,  and  having,  no  doubt, 
received  inftrudions  how  to  aT,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  attempt  wdll  not  be  made  } 
or,  if  it  is,  will  prove  abortive  ; in  which 
cafe,  like  m.ft  imfuceefsful  infiirredtiong^ 
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it  will  tend  to  ftrerigthen,  inftead  of  weak" 
fening  the  hands  of  Government. 

I am  alfo  informed,  that  befides  a com-, 
plete  battalion  of  Swifs,  whofe  barracks 
are  in  the  Caroufel  adjacent  to  the  palace, 
a conliderable  number  of  difbahded  of- 
licersj  and  other  perfons  attached  to  the 
Court,  deep  every  night  within  the  walls 
of  the  palace  itfelf,  which  feems  more  than 
fufficient  tp  prevent  any  effedtual  attempt 
from  a diforderly  multitude : and  I fhould 
think  it  probable,  that  many  of  the  citizens 
who  were  violent  patriots  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  are  now  tired  of  the  dif- 
. 'orderly  ftate  of  affairs,  and  think,  that  fup- 
porting  the  King  is  the  moft  likely  way  of 
obtaining  that  tranquillity  which  they  have 
fo  much  need  of.  They  may  alfo  think, 
with  great  reafon^  that  thofe  who  excite  the 
populace  in  the  fuburbsj  wifh  the  ruin  of 
the  Conllitution* 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  I 
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was  difturbed  by  a great  noife  In  the  ftreets 
from  the  beating  of  drums  and  repeated 
huzzas.  The  landlord  informs  me,  that 
orders  have  been  given  to  all  the  citizens  to 
illuminate  their  windows ; that  there  is 
reafon  to  apprehend  an  attack  on  the  Cha- 
teau of  the  Tuileries  ; that  the  drum  has 
beat  to  arms,  and  that  the  national  guards 
are  all  at  the  alarm  polls  of  their  refpeftive 
departments.  I went  into  the  llreets,  which 
are  all  illuminated — the  Pont  Neuf  is  co- 
vered with  foldiers  under  arms — a large 
party  of  the  national  guards  are  alfo  in 
poflellion  of  the  Pont  Royal — nobody  is 
allowed  to  pafs : yet  all  feems  to  be  con- 
ducted with  fo  much  regularity,  that  what- 
ever mifehief  may  have  been  intended,  will, 

I hope,  be  prevented. 

I was  awaked  about  two  in  the  morning 
by  the  found  of  the  tocfin,  and  am  in- 
formed by  the  people  of  the  hotel,  who 
have  not  been  in  bed,  that  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  fauxbourgs  St.  Antoine,  St.  Mar- 
ceau,  St.  Jacques,  &c.  are  aflembled  ; that 
they  are  joined  by  the  J^deres  from  Mar- 
feilles  and  Brittany,  in  the  intention  of 
marching  to  the  Tuileries  to  require  of  the 
King  to  withdraw  his  veto  to  the  decree  of 
the  National  Aflembly  againft  the  priefts 
who  refufe  the  conftitutional  oath,  and  on 
that  for  affembling  an  army  of  20,000  men 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris., 

I hope  they  will  be  prevailed  on  to  dif- 
perfe  without  making  an  attempt  fo  uncon- 
ftitutional.  If  the  King  is  not  allowed  the 
exercife  of  his  veto  when  he  judges  it  ex- 
pedient, to  give  it  him  was  a mocker}^ 

Auguft  10. 

Having  fallen  afleep  about  three,  we 
were  awakened  at  nine  by  the  firing  of 
cannon — and  were  told  that  the  Chateau 
was  attacked.  Soon  after,  we  heard  the 
cry  of  “ To  arms,  citizens,  to  arms ! they 
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(laughter  your  parents^  your  brethreuj  ydiif 
fons  !”  and  we  faw  men  running  half  fran- 
tic through  the  ftreets,  exclaiming  in  that 
manner.  Lord  Lauderdale,  being  ftill  in- 
difpofed,  could  not  go  out ; and  my  fon  re-  . 
mained  at  the  hotel  with  him. 

As  foon  as  I was  dreffed  I went  into  the 
ftreets  ; a party  of  the  national  guards,  with 
a number  of  citizens  armed,  were  march- 
ing towards  the  Tuileries — another  body* 
of  men  followed  foon  after,  dragging  fe-a 
veral  cannons  along  the  Quai  de  Mazarin, 
where  I was,  to  the  Pont  Royal.  Some 
men  flying  from  the  Tuileries  along  this 
bridge,  were  killed  by  the  national  guards 
before  they  reached  that  end  to  which  the 
cannon  \vere  advancing.  Thofe  cannon 
being  mounted  on  the  bridge,  \vere  repeat- 
edly dilcharged  againfl;  ■ that  part  of  the 
Chateau  which  looks  to  the  Seine.  Some 
wnmen  who  flood  near  me  on  the  Quai  dgi 
Voltaire,  as  foon  as  they  heard  the  lirll  dif- 
S charge^ 
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eharge,  clapped  their  hands,  and  cried, 
Bravo  ! Bravo  ! 

In  the  mean  time  there  was  fome  firing 
of  mufketry  from  the  windows  of  the 
Louvre  facing  the  river-— a few  people  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  quays.  Thofe 
who  were  on  the  fide  next  the  Louvre  had 
run  fronj^  the  quay  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
that  they  might  be  fheltered  from  the  (hot 
by  the  parapet.  A party  of  national  guards 
who  marched  along  the  Quai  Mazarin,  as 
often  as  they  faw  a group  of  people  con- 
verfing  together,  called  B as  les  motions  and 
difperfed  them — the  officer  at  the  fame 
time  advifing  all  who  were  without  arms 
to  retire  to  their  houfes.  A little  after,  as  a 

* No  motions. — The  queftions  moved  and  debated  in 
clubs  refpe£ling  the  meafures  of  Government,  are  called 
motions.  From  clubs  and  focieties,  fuch  as  the  Jacobins, 
they  were  extended  to  coffee-houfes,  particularly  the 
CafFe  de  Foi  in  the  Palais  Royal  ; and  at  length  the 
fame  kind  of  debates  were  carried  on  in  the  groups  form- 
ed by  people  who  met  accidentally  in  the  public  walks 
and  gardens.  The  guards  did  not  think  this  a proper 
moment  for  fuch  debates  or  motions. 
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body  of  pikemen  hurried  paft,  one  of  them 
ill  a very  decifive  ftyle  pointed  me  out  as 
an  ariftocrate.  Such  an  accufation  in  the 
ftreets  of  Paris,  any  time  thefe  four  years,* 
would  have  expofed  a man  to  infult : in  the 
prefent  circumflances,  when  execution  is 
generally  the  immediate  confequence  of  ac- 
cufation, it  might  have  proved  fatal ; but 
the  valet  de  place,  who  accompanied  me, 
declared,  that  fo  far  from  being  an  ariftoerate, 
or  any  thing  like  it,  I was  un  Anglais. 
“ Bon  !”  cried  the  pikemen,  and  continued 
their  courfe. 

After  this  admonition  I retired  to  the 
houfe  of  an  acquaintance,  in  the  Rue  Jacob, 
from  wdience  I went,  a little  after,  to  the 
Hotel  de  Mofcovie,  In  the  ftreets  I met 
with  great  numbers  of  the  national  guards 
and  /ederes  returning  home,  ail  of  them 
wdth  pieces  of  the  red  uniform  of  the  Swifs 
guards  who  had  been  killed,  ftuck  as  trophies 
on  the  point  of  their  bayonets. 
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An  officer  with  a party  of  the  national 
guards  conducted  'Monfieur  d’Affre,  in  a 
coach,  to  the  prifon  of  the  Abbaye,  which 
is  near  our  hotel.  A lady,  very  genteelly 
dreffed,  was  guarded  through  the  ftreets  on 
foot,  to  the  lame  prifon,  a little  before. 

AVe  were  informed,  “that  in  the  courfe’ 
of  the  preceding  night  great  preparations 
had  been  made  at  the  Tuileries  to  repel 
the  threatened  attack  from  the  fauxbourgs ; 
that  feveral  thoufands  of  armed  men  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Chateau  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  independent  of  the  battalion  of  Swifs 
guards  5 that  many  of  the  national  guards 
had  been  pra£lifed  on,  by  the  agents  of  the 
Court,  to  join  the  Swifs,  and  thofe  of  the 
Chateau,  who  are  diftinguiffied  by  the 
name  of  Chevaliers  du  Poignard,  againft 
the  people ; that  while  thofe  within  the 
Tuileries  were  making  preparations  for 
the  engagement  that  was  expeded  in  the 
morning,  falfe  patrols  were  detached  all 
2 around, 
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around,  under  the  fcmblance  of  patrols  of 
the  national  guards  to  keep  the  peace,  but, 
An,  in  reality,  v/ith  the  moft  hoftile  intentions 
againft  the  citizens  ; that  one  of  thofe  de- 
tachments had  been  met  by  a body  of  the 
national  guards,  a fkirmifh  had  enfued, 
rnoft  of  the  former  had  foon  fled,  but  that 
many  had  been  taken  and  carried  prifoners 
to  the  guard-room  at  the  Feuillansj  that 
the  people  having  heard  of  this,  came  in 
•crowds  early  in  the  morning,  infilling  on 
their  being  delivered  up  to  them  ; that  a 
municipal  officer  had  tried  to  prevent 
it,  but  his  endeavours  had  proved  rain ; 
the  corps  de  garde  had  been  forced,  Four 
of  the  prifoners,  who  were  confidered  as  the 
moll  guilty,  becaufe  they  were  difguifed 
in  the  uniform  of  the  national  guards,  and 
armed  with  poniards  and  pillols,  had  beer; 
cruelly  flaiightercd,  and  their  heads  cut  off 
and  carried  on  pikes  ; that  the  lives  of  the 
reft  had  been  fpared  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
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foldlers  who  took  them  ; that  the  people  of 
the  fauxbourgs,  with  the  Marfeillois  and 
Bretons,  had  marched  to  the  fquare  of  the 
Caroufel,  and  demanded  admittance  into 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries;  that  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Royal  Family  had  retreated 
from  the  palace,  and  taken  fandtuary  in  the 
National  Afl'embly  j and  that,  in  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  they  were 
there,  the  Swifs  guards  and  thofe  within 
the  Chateau  had  fired  grape  fhot  and  mul- 
ketry  on  the  people  drawn  up  in  the  court 
of  the  Chateau,  and  continued  a rolling- 
fire  of  ten  minutes  ; that  the  fiderh,  fup- 
ported  by  the  people  of  the  fauxbourgs,  had 
rallied,  and  attacked  the  defenders  of  the  caf- 
tie,  had  driven  them  out  of  it  into  the  gar- 
den, where,  in  their  flight,  they  had  been 
flaughtered  by  the  national  guards,  who 
now,  both  foot  and  horfe,  took  a decided 
part  againft  the  Court,  and  for  the  People. 
That  a great  number  of  the  citizens  and 
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federes  had  been  killed,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  Chevaliers  du  Poignard  ; but  that 
very  few  of  the  Swifs  guards  were  left  alive  ; 
for  thofe  who,  inftead  of  flying  into  the 
garden  or  ftreets,  had  fought  flielter  in  the 
apartments  of  the  palace,  had  been  maffacred 
with  the  domeftics  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  all,  of  whatever  quality  or  denomination, 
who  were  fuppofed  to  favour  their  caufe. 
\Ve  have  alfo  heard  with  much  regret,  that 
an  Abbe,  I forget  his  name,  the  preceptor  of 
the  Prince  Royal,  was  killed,  with  fome 
Swifs  fo.ldiers  whom  he  had  humanely  at- 
tempted to  fave,  by  concealing  them  in  a 
clofet  of  his  apartment.  Clermont  Tonnerre, 

we  hear,  was  allo  killed  in  the  ftreet.” 

Such  is  the  account  which,  with  fome 

variations,  we  have  heard  this  day. — All 
agree  that  the  Swifs  began  hoflilities  by 
giving  the  firfl:  lire  on  the  people.  It  is 
even  alTerted,  that  they  pretended  to  be 
well  difpofed  to  the  caufe  of  the  people, 
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(hook  hands  with  feme  of  them ; and  hav- 
ing thus  thrown  them  off  their  guard,  they 
moft  perfidioufly  fired  on  them . 

This  account,  however,  I do  not  credit, 
becaufe  it  is  contrary  to  the  character  of 
the  Swife,  who  are  an  honeft  and  plain- 
dealing people  ; and  becaufe,  after  the  King 
and  Royal  Family  had  forfaken  the  caftle, 
I can  fee  no  motive  which  the  Swifs  could 
have  for  firing,  but  felf-defence.  I there- 
fore think  it  moft  probable,  efpecially  con- 
fidering  the  vivacity  of  the  one  people,  and 
the  phlegm  of  the  other,  that  the  French 
were  the  aggreflbrs. 

I fhall  endeavour  to  get  a circumftantial 
and  accurate  account  of  this  adion  here- 
after ; but,  at  prefent,  the  accounts  are  fo 
oppofite,  that  nothing  is  to  be  depended  on. 

I have  this  day  been  witnefs  to  many 
interefting,  and  even  affedting  feenes  in  the 
ftreets.  During  the  cannonade  and  noife 
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OiT  the  muiketry,  the  grief  and  anxiety  of 
all  for  the  friends  and  relations  they  knew 
to  be  then  engaged,  produced  a nioft  ex-? 
preflive  filence  in  fome,  while  the  air  was 
Tent  by  the  exclamations  of  others,  parti-? 
cularly  the  women  and  children,  who 
trembled  for  the  lives  of  fathers,  hufbands, 
and  brothers,  who  had  left  their  families 
at  the  firfl:  call  to  arms,  and  had  not  been 
feen  hnee.  When  the  adion  was  over, 
and.  the  national  guards  returning,  many 
of  the  women  rulhed  into  the  ranks  to 
embrace  and  felicitate  their  hufbands  and 
brothers  on  their  fafety.  I faw'one  father 
pf  a numerous  family  met  at  his  own  door 
by  his  wife  and  children.  After  embracing 
each  as  they  crowded  around  him,  he  enr 
tered  the  fliop,  carrying  one  of  his  chi|« 
dren  ip  each  of  his  arms  j his  daughter  fol- 
lowing ,with  his  grenadier’s  cap  in  her  hand, 
ar^d  his  two  little  boys  dragging  his  mu^et. 
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Auguft  II,’ 

When  the  King  and  Queen  entered  the 
hall  of  the  National  Aflembly,  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  Dauphin,  their  daugh* 
ter,  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth ; and  at-- 
tended  by  the  minifters  and  fome  members 
of  the  municipality  of  Paris. 

The  King,  at  firft,  placed  himfelf  at  the 
fide  of  the  prefident,  and  faid,  “ I am  come 
hither  to  prevent  a great  crime — I believe 
myfelf  in  fafety  in  the  midft  of  you,  Gen- 
tlemen,” 

The  prefident  anfwered,  “ that  he  might 
rely  on  the  Alfembly,  who  had  fworn  to 
die  at  their  poll  in  fupporting  the  rights  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  conftituted  author^ 
ties. 

It  was  obferved  by  one  of  the  members, 
that  the  King’s  prefence  put  a reftraint  on 
the  debates ; on  which  he  defcended  to  the 
bar  where  his  family  was,  and  with  theni 
was  conducted  into  a box  on  the  right 
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hand  of  the  prefident,  called  La  Loge  du 
Logographe,  where  feven  or  eight  perfons 
ufed  to  fit  around  a table  to  take  down  in 
writing  the  debates,  and  every  thing  re-’ 
markable  which  pafled  in  the  Aflembly. 

They  had  not  been  fituated  long  there 
when  the  adtion  began.  The  national 
fembly  is  very  near  the  place  in  which  the 
engagement  was.  Several  cannon  bullets 
ftruck  the  roof  of  the  hall,  and  fome  mulket 
fliot  entered  the  windows.  What  intereft  all 
within  muft  have  taken  in  this  adion,  will 
he  eafily  imagined.  Some  members  rofe  and, 
changed  their  feats  when  the  cannon  were 
firft  heard  ; but  the  prefident  calling  to  or-  ' 
der,  faid  it  was  the  duty  of  every  member  to 
remain  with  fteadinefs  at  his  poft,  and  to 
ferve  his  country  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities. 
After  this  every  member  kept  his  place,  ex- 
(iept  fuch  as  were  deputed  on  fome  particu- 
lar bufinefg  by  the  prefident. 
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The  King  faid  to  the  prefident,  that  li€f 
had  given  orders  to  th^  Swifs  not  to  fire. 

- The  firing  of  the  cannon  and  mufkets 
continues.  The  Afiembly  remain  filent  for 
fome  time.  ’ ' ' 

A member  then  made  a motion,  that  it 
fliould  be  immediately  decreedj  that  all  pro- 
perty and  perfons  fhould  be  under  the  fafe-» 
guard  of  the  law  and  of  the  people. 

This  was  applauded  and  decreed.  ' 

They  next  decreed  an  ad  or  proclama-^ 
tion  to  all  the  citizens,  inviting  them  to 
■ have  confidence  in  their  reprefen tatives^ 
who  had  fworn  to  fave  the  country. 

Some  time  after  the  adion  was  over,  a 
deputation  from  the  new  chofen  community 
of  Paris  appeared  at  the  bar : this  eledion' 
had  been  made  the  preceding  night ; and 
the  new  eleded  council  had-ufurped  the 
council  chamber,  and  driven  out  thecjld,  all 
but  Petion,  the  mayor  of  Paris ; Manuel,  the 
procureur;  and  Danton,  minifter  of  juftice  : 
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they  were  preceded  by  three  banners,  cn 
which  were  infcribed,  ‘‘  Liberte  ! Patrie  ! 
Egalite  !”  One  of.  them  fpoke  as  follows  : 
“ L^glflateurs  ! ce  font  dc  nouveaux  ma- 
giftrats  du  peuple  qui  fe  prefentent  a votre 
barre.  Les  dangers  de  la  patrie  ont  pro- 
yoqiie  notre  nomination.  Les  circonftances 
la  confacrent ; et  notre  patriotifme  faura 
nous  en  rendre'dignes.  Le  peuple,  las  enfin 
' d’etre  depuis  quatre  ans  I’eternel  jouet  des 
perfidies  de  la  cj)ur  et  des  intrigans,  a fenti 
qu’il  etoit  terns  d’arreter  I’empire  fur  les 
bords  de  Tabyme. 

“ Legiflateurs,  il  ne  nous  reflc  plus  qu’a  le 
feconder.  Nous  venous  ici  en  fon  nom  vous 
demander  des  mefures  de  falut  public;  Pe- 
tion,  Manuel)  et  Danton  font  toujours 
nos  collegues.  Santerre  eft  a la  tete  de  la 
force  armee.  Que  les  traitres  fremiflent  a 
leur  tour ! Ce  jour  efl  le  triomphe  des  ver* 
tus  civiques* 

• “ Le  fang,  du  peuple  acbule  ; des  troupes 
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ftrangercs,  qui  ne  font  reftees  dans  nos  rtiurs 
que  par  un  nouveau  delit  du  pouvoir  execu- 
tlf,  ont  tire  fur  les  citOyens  ; nos  malhcureux 
freres  ont  laiffes  des  veuves  et  des  orphe*» 
llns. 

“ Le  peuple,  qui  nous  envoie  vers  vous, 
nous  a charges  de  vous  declarer,  qu’il  ne 
pouvoit  reconnoitre  pour  juge  des  mefures 

i 

extraordinaires  auxquelles  la  neceflite  et  la 
rcfiftance  a Toppreffion  font  porte^  que  le 
peuple  Francois,  votre  fouverain  ct  le  notre, 
dans  fes  aflemblees  primaires 

This 

♦ Legiflators ! the  new  magiftrates  of  the  people 
appear  at  your  bar ; the  dangers  of  the  country  occa- 
fioned  our  eledion  i the  circumftances  rendered  it  ne- 
ceflary,  and  our  patriotifm  renders  us  worthy  of  it.  The 
people,  at  length  tired  of  being  during  four  years  the 
dupes  of  the  perfidy  of  the  court,  have  thought  it  time 
to  endeavour  to  fave  the  empire  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Legiflators,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  aflifl  the  people* 
We  come  here,  in  their  name,  to  be  advifed  by  you  in 
meafures  for  the  public  fervice.  Petion,  Manuel,  and 
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This  addrcfs,  which  was  received  with 
high  applaufe  by  the  people  in  the  tribunes, 
muft  have  been  exceedingly  offenfrve  to  the 
King  ; yet  I am  told  he  heard  k with  appa- 
rent  tranquillity,  while  the  Queen  fhewed 
evident  marks  of  indignation. 

It  was  decreed  that  the  prefent  minifters 

had  loft  the  confidence  of  the  nation ; and 

that  the  National  Aflembly  ftiould  appoint 

fix  new  ones,  none  of  whom  were  to  be 

\ 

Danton  are  ftill  our  colleagues.  Santerre  is  at  the 
head  of  the  armed  force. 

Let  traitors  tremble  in  their  turn  ; this  day  is  the 
triumph  of  civic  virtue.  Foreign  troops  who  have 
remained  within  our  walls  only  by  a new  crime  of  the 
executive  power,  have  fired  upon  the  citizens.  Our 
Bnhappy  brethren  have  left  behind  them  widows  and 
orphans. 

The  people, 'Avho  have  deputed  us  to  you,  have  given 
lis  in  charge  to  declare,  that  they  will  acknowledge  no 
other  judges  of  the  extraordinary  meafures  which 
neceflity  and  refiftance  to  oppreflion  obliged  them  to 
adopt,  but  the  French  people  united  in  the  primary 
an»mblie». 
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taken  from  Its  own  body.  But  when  they 
were  about  to  proceed  In  the  ufual  form  to 
this  nomination,  It  was  obferved  that  three 
patriotic  miniftcrs  lately  difmifled,  and  who 
carried  with  them  the  efteem  of  the  people, 
naturally  prefented  themfelves  to  theii: 
choice.  It  was  immediately  decreed,  that 
Roland,  Servan,  and  Claviere  fhould  be 
appointed  provifionally. 

This  laft  word  was  added,  becaufe  the 
King  may  be  reinftated  In  his  authority  by 
the  enfuing  Convention ; in  which  cafe  he 
will  have  the  right  to  confirm  or  reje£l 
them,  and  name  others.  Thefe  three  are 
for  the  home  affairs,  the  war  department, 
and  contributions. 

I went  this  morning  to  fee  the  places- 
where  the  a(flion  of  yefterday  happened. 
The  naked  bodies  of  the  Swifs,  for  they 
w’ere  already  flripped,  lay  expofed  on  the 
ground.  I faw  a great  number  on  the  ter- 
race, immediately  before  the  palace  of  the, 
. Tuileries; 
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Tuilerles ; fome  lying  (ingle  in  difFerent 

parts  of  the  gardens ; and  fome  in  heaps, 

one  above  another,  particularly  near  the 

terrace  of  the  Feuillans. 

\ 

The  garden  and  adjacent  courts  were 
crowded  with  fpcdfators,  among  whom 
there  was  a confiderable  proportion  of  wo- 
men, whofe  curiofity  it  was  evident  was  at 
lead  equal  to  their  modefty. 

'The  bodies  of  the  national  guards,  of  the 
citizens  of  the  fauxbourgs,  and  of  the  federh^ 
have  been  already  removed  by  their  friends  ; 
thofe  of  the  Swifs  only  lie  expofed  in  this 
(hocking  manner.  Of  about  800  or  1000  of 
thefe,  who  were  yefterday  muftered  in  the 
Tuileries,  I am  told  there  are  not  200  left 
alive. 

Seeing  a number  of  people  going  up  the 
grand  ftaircafe  of  the  palace,  to  view  the  ra- 
vage that  was  made  in  all  the  rooms  by  the 
adion  of  yefterday,  I intermingled  with 
the  crowd,  and  had  afeended  half  way, 

when 
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"vvhen  I heard  the  flirieks  of  fome  one  above, 
and  foon  after  the  body  of  a man  was  car- 
ried down.  I was  told  that  he  had  been  de- 
teiSled  in  the  a£t  of  ftealing  fome  of  the  fur- 
niture belonging*  to  the  palace,  and  was 
inftantly  put  to  death  by  the  people  around 
him. 

This  expeditious  method  of  executing 
judlce  removed  all  inclination  of  vifiting 
the  royal  apartments ; I defcended  to  the 
terrace,  and  took  another  melancholy  walk 
among  the  bodies  of  thofe  whom  I had 
feen  two  days  before  in  all  the  pride  of 
health  and  military  pomp.  In  point  of 
fize  and  looks,  I do  not  fuppofe  thelre  is  a 
finer  battalion  of  infantry  in  Europe  than 
they  formed  at  that  time. 

After  they  gave  way,  they  were  flaiigh- 
tered  by  thofe  who  kept  aloof  while  they 
refifted.  Some  were  purfued  through  the 
ftreets,  and  dragged  from  the  (hops  and^ 
houfes  whither  they  had  fled  for  flielter. 
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About  fifty  or  fixty  who  afked  for  quarter 
Were  faved  by  the  Marfeillois : they  were 
delivered  to  the  national  guards,  and  con- 
ducted by  them  to  the  Maifon  de  Ville. 
While  thofe  unfortunate  men  were  detained 
In  the  fquare,  waiting  for  orders  from  the 
municipality  in  what  prifon  they  were  to 
he  confined,  the  multitude,  enraged  no  doubt 
by  the  death  of  their  friends  and  relations^ 
and  irritated  at  the  fight  of  the  wounded 
citizens  who  were  carrying  to  their  houfes 
and  to  the  hofpitals,  began  to  cry  for  ven- 
geance on  the  prifoners  ; and  at  length,  like 
a parcel  of  drunken  favages,  they  burft 
through  the  ranks  of  the  national  guards, 
and  butchered  the  defencelefs  Swifs  in  cold 
blood.  I cannot  deem  the  national  guards 
guiltlefs.  I have  been  told  that  they  could 
not  five  the  Swifs  without  killing  the  citi- 
zens ; but  fuch  furies  do  not  deferve  the 
name  of  citizens,  and  .were  infinitely  more 
ci-iminal  than  the  Swifs. 
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From  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilerles  I 
vj^alked  through  the  centre  gate  of  the  pa-*- 
lace  into  the  court,  and  the  Caroufel,  where 
the  aftion  firft  began.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning, a number  of  the  crowd  were  killed  and' 
wounded  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  ftairs, 
by  an  unexpe(3:ed  fire  from  the  top  of  the 
firft  flight  of  ftairs.  Some  of  the  Swils 
themfelves,  who  were  intermingled  and  con- 
verfing  with  the  people,  were  killed  by  this 
fire.  The  bodies  of  the  Swifs  were  lying  in 
various  parts  of  the  area. 

The  barracks  of  the  Swifs  guards,  which 
divide  this  large  area  from  the  Caroufel,  had 
been  fet  on  fire  yefterday,  and  are  ftill  burn->- 
ing.  Many  of  the  bodies  were  thrown  into 
the  flames — I faw  fome  half  confirmed. 

Sick  at  the  fight,  I hurried  from  this 
fcene  of  horror,  and  about  mid-day  I went 
to  the  National  Affembly.  While  I waited 
at  the  door  which  enters  to  the  Affembly 
from  the  garden  of  the  Feuillans,  for  the 

gentleman 
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gentleman  who  was  to  procure  me  ado'Kt- 
tance, -a  long  proceffion  advanced  to  the 
gate : it  confifted  of  a number  of  perfons, 
fome  in  the  uniform  of  the  national  guards, 
and  fome  in  the  drefs  of  citizens,  each  of 
whom  held  a man  in  a white  waiftcoat,  but 
without  a coat,  by  the  hand.  The  latter 
* were  generally  pale  and  dejedled;  and  the 
men  under  whofe  protedion  they  were,  en- 
couraged and  fupported  them. 

1 was  immediately  informed  that  a con- 
fiderable  number  of  the  Swifs  were  faved, 
and  had  been  confined  in  the  coi'ps  de  garde 
of  the  poll  of  the  Feuillans : a mob,  how- 
ever, had  begun  to  gather  about  the  guard- 
room,  and  fome  horrid  wretches  among 
them  cried  aloud  for  the  heads  of  thofe 
unhappy  foldiers.  On  this,  it  was  deemed 
the  beft  means  for  their  fafety  to  condud. 
them  to  the  bar  of  the  AlTembly,  and  de- 
mand its  protedion. 

Lafource  haftened  to  inform  the  Afiem- 
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bly  of  the  danger  in  which  the  poor  Swi(s 
were,  and  to  requeft  its  protection  ; while 
Gorfas  remained  at  the  door  of  the  guard- 
room  haranguing  the  mob,  and  ufing  every 
means  which  humanity  infpired,  to  prevent 
them  from  attacking  the  prifoners. 

They  were  conducted  accordingly  from 
the  guard- room  to  the  Aflembly  door  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  by  fome 
citizens,  among  whom  was  Lafource,  and 
others  of  the  deputies.  I entered  a lit- 
tle before  the  Swifs,  and  got  a feat  in 
the  body  of  the  houfe  among  the  mem- 
bers. 

The  King,  Queen,  with  their  fon  and 
daughter,  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  ; the 
Princefs  Lamballe,  and  three  or  four  other 
attendants,  had  remained  in  the  Eoge  du 
Logographe,  yefterday,  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  late  at  night.  They  had  been 
then  conducted  to  an  adjacent  committee- 
room,  where  they  had  remained  all  night, 

and 
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and  returned  to  the  fame  Loge  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  Aflembly  met.  My  eyes 
were  naturally  directed  to  the  box  in  which 
they  were.  From  the  place  in  which  I fat 
I could  not  fee  the  King,  but  I had  a full 
view  of  the  Queen  and  the  reft  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Her  beauty  is  gone  ! No 
wonder.  - She  feeined  to  liften  with  an  un- 
difturbed  air  to  the  fpeakers.  Sometimes 
fhe  whifpered  to  her  fifter-in-law,  and  to 
Madame  de  Lamballe  ; once  or  twice  (he 
flood  up,  and,  leaning  forward,  furvcyed 
every  part  of  the  hall.  A perfon  near  me 
remarked,  that  her  face  indicated  rage  and 
the  moft  provoking  arrogance.  I perceived 
nothing  of  that  nature  ; although  the  turn 
of  the  debate,  as  well  'as  the  remarks  which 
were  made  by  fome  of  the  members,  muft 
have  appeared  to  her  highly  infolent  and 
provoking.  On  the  whole,  her  behaviour 
in  this  trying  fituation  feemed  full  of  pro- 
priety and  dignified  compofure.  I know 
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hot  whether  the  height  from  which  this 
unhappy  Princefs  has  fallen,  and  her  pre*- 
fent  deplorable  fituation,  may  not  make  me 
view  her  with  additional  intereft  and  par^ 
tiality ; but  I am  furprifed  to  find  that  the 
edge  of  that  rancour  which  has  prevailed 
in  this  country  againft  her,  feems  to  be  in 
no  degree  blunted  by  her  misfortunes. 

It  was  impoflible  to  look  at  the  Prince 
Royal  without  refleding  that  his  lot,  vvhicli 
no  doubt  has  been  confidered  as  the  high- 
eft  of  all  prizes,  was  now,  of  a fudden,  and 
without  any  fault  of  his,  changed  into  the 
moft  unfortunate  that  could  be  drawn  in 
the  lottery  of  life.  At  prefent  he  is  too 
young. to  calculate  the  amount,  or  tafte  the 
bitternefs  of  the  calamity  which  has  be- 
fallen him;  and  feemed  to  me  to  fuffer 
more  from  being  fo  long  confined  in  fuch  ' 
a narrow  place,  than  from  all  that  has 
happened  befidcs,  either  to  his  parents  or 
himfclf. 
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■ attention  was  drawn  from  the  Royal 
Family  to  the  Swifs,  as  foon  as  they  ap- 
peared at  the  bar.  One  of  their  own  na- 
tion, as  I fuppofed  by  his  accent,  addrefled 
the  Aflembly  in  their  favour : it  w^as  evi- 

/ 

dently  the  defire  of  the  members  that  they 
fhould  be  faved ; but  all  thofe  in  the  tri- 
bunes were  not  in  the  fame  difpofition — 
•One  exclaimed,  “ Ils  ont  alfafline  nos  fre- 
res 

La  Croix  made  a fpeech,  the  tendency  of 
which  was  to  foften  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  incline  them  to  mercy. 

Notwithftanding  which,  fome  wretches 
from  theuibimes  called  for  juftice  and  ven- 
geance for  the  death  of  their  friends. 

The  members  in  various  parts  of  the 
hall  fpoke  diredly  up  to  the  people  in 
the  tribunes  immediately  above  them, 
and  feemed  to  entreat  them  to  be  more 
humane.  One  member  near  me  ad- 

* They  afliiTinatcd  our  brethren. 
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drefled  them  in  the  moft  carneft  manner, 
aflurlng  them,  that  the  unhappy  men  at 
the  bar  were  well  dlfpofed  towards  the 
French  nation ; that  they  had  aded  from 
ignorance,  and  in  obedience  to  thofe  whom 
they  thought  it  their  duty  as  foldiers  to 
obey;  but  had  they  known  that  they  were 
intended  to  be  employed  againft  the  citi- 
zens, they  would  have  refufed  even  to  re- 
main in  the  Chateau. 

This  expoftulation  produced  an  effed  on 
many,  but  a few  hill  murmured  ; on  which 
a deputy  loft  his  temper  fo  far  as  to  addrefs 
that  part  of  the  gallery  from  whence  the 
murmur  proceeded,  in  angry  terms.  He 
Was  ftopped  by  thofe  next  him,  who  put 
him  in  mind,  that  this  might  irritate  the 
people  ftill  more,  and  prevent  what  he 
wiftied : he  fat  down,  faying,  “ Ces  gens 
font  des  bctes.  fcroces 


* Thefe  people  are  ferocious  brutes. ' 
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1 do  not  remember  that  I ever  felt  my*- 
felf  more  affedled  than  during  this  conteft. 
I often  threw  my  eyes  into  the  Loge  du 
Logographe.  What  muft  have  been  the 
feelings  of  the  King  and  Queen!  What 
thofe  of  the  poor  Swifs  themfelves  I While 
any  of  the  members  were  fpeaking  in  their 
favour,  and  affuring  the  people  that  they 
had  adlled  from  conftraint,  and  never  were 
the  enemies  of  the  French  nation,  they 
ftretched  out  their  arms  in  confirmation  of 
what  was  faid.  I was  filled  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  obduracy  of  fome  wretches  in 
the  galleries,  who  flill  remained  inexorable, 
although  by  far  the  greater  part  was  now 
moved  to  compaffion. 

Lafource,  at  laft,  made  an  obfervatlon 

which  feemed  to  have  great  effedt.  “ It  is 

« 

not  the  people,”  faid  he,  “ who  thirft  for  the 
blood  of  thofe  men,  but  a few  villains  who 
excite  you  to  maflacre  them,  for  fear  that 
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they^fhould  give  teftiinony  of  the  confpira- 
cies  of  the  Court.-’ 

After  all,  however,  La  Croix  propofed 
that  they  fhould  not  be  immediately  car- 
ried back  to  the  guard-room,  but  remain' 
in  the  Aflembly  till  there  fliould  be  a cer- 
tainty that  the  people  without  were  dif- 
perfed.  They  were  ordered  to  take  feats 

accordingly,  which  they  did  behind  the  de- 
\ 

puties. 

This  meafure  occurred  to  La  Croix,  on 
hearing  that  fome  of  the  porters  at  the  ho- 
tels, who  are  called  Swifs,  although  moft 
of  them  are  Frenchmen,  have  been  killed 
by  the  undifcriminating  fury  of  the  mob. 

The  poor  fellow  who  opens  the  gate  of 
our  hotel  has  taken  the  alarm,  and  begs  that 
in  future  we  may  call  him  the  Porter,  and 
not  the  Swifs.  All  of  the  fame  profeffion 
in  Paris  follow  his  example  ; they  have  al- 
ready removed  the  infcription,  “ Parlez  au 
Suifle,”  which  is  generally  fixed  on  a board 
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at  the  gate  of  hotels,  and  put  up  in  its  ftead, 

Parlez  au  Fortier.’’ 

The  remaining  three  minifters  were  ele£t- 
cd  by,  what  is  called,  Appel  nominal.  The 
majority  of  voices  were  for  Le  Crun  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  Monge  for  the  marine,  and 
Danton  as  minifter  of  juftice. 

I faw  fome  of  the  minifters,  and  San- 
terre,  who  is  appointed  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Parifian  national  guards,  take  the 
oaths  before  I left  the  Affembly  ; and  when 
I went  away  the  Swifs  foldiers  were  ftill  in 
it ; but,  on  going  out,  I was  forry  to  fee  a 
great  number  of  men,  whofe  afpeds  I did 
not  much  like,  ftill  furrounding  the  hall : 
this  gave  me  uneafinefs  on  account  of  the 
Swifs.  But  I was  informed  in  the  evening, 
that  fome  hours  after  I left  the  Affembly 
it  had  been  propofed,  that  to  fecure  the 
lives  of  the  Swift,  they  flaould  be  accom- 
panied to  the  flotel  de  Bourbon  by  the 

members  of  the  Affembly.  This  was  pre- 
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vented  by  a number  of  tlie  ‘federes-  froQi 
.Marfeilles,' the  very  men  whofe  intrepid  at- 
.tack  had  put  the  Swifs  to  flight,  appearing 
.at  the  bar.  “ The  Swifs,”  faid  they,  “ are  no 
. longer  our  enemies,  we  will  efcort  them.” 

. They  were'  conveyed  accordingly  to  the 
, Palais  de  Bourbon,  proteded  by  their  con- 
• querors  from  the  cow^ardly  rage  of  thofe 
.w’ho  had  fhr-unk  from  them  when  they 
were  armed,  and  dared  to  attack  them  only 
now  when  they  were  defencelefs  prifoners. 

The  magnificent  palace  of  the  Conde  fa- 
mily is,  I underhand,  at  prefent,  a kind  of 
military  poll.  The  Swifs  are  ordered  to  be 
detained  in  fome  courts  belonging  to  that 
palace,  till  a court  martial  fhall  finally  de- 
termine their  fate.  This  meafure  w”as  pro- 
pofed  by  La  Croix,  by  way  of  appeafing 
the  people;  but  there  is  no  queftion  th^t 
the  deflgn  is  to  acquit  them  all.  I am  told  » 
the  number  is  above  a hundred. 

It  is  a relief  to  my  mind  that  it  has 
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ended  fo.  I had  many  unplcafant  fenfa- 
tions  this  day  while  I remained  in  the  Af- 
fembly,  being  anxious  for  the  fafety  of  the 
Swifs,  {hocked  at  the  favage  difpofition  ma- 
nifefted  by  fome  of  the  people  in  the  galle- 
ries, and  filled  with  indignation  to  fee  the 
legiflators  of  a nation  forced  to  entreat  an 
a£t  of  juftice  and  humanity  from  thofe 
•whom  they  have  a right  to  command.  Thi^ 
is  the  temporary  effedt  of  that  diforder 
which  naturally  attends  a great  convulfion, 
I have  already  mentioned,  that  the  Af- 
fembly  difplayed  great  firmnefs  during  the 
engagement  yefterday.  When  the  cannon 
were  firft  heard,  one  of  the  deputies  ex- 
claimed— “ Do  you  hear!  They  are  now 
endeavouring  to  deftroy  freedom,  and  re- 
efiablifii  defpotifm.  Our  enemies  have  been 
encouraged  to  this  audacious  attempt  by 
our  fupinenefs.  Let  us  roufe  with  the  peo- 
ple— let  us  fwear  to  maintain  Liberty  and 
Jilquality.’’ 
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On  this,  all  the  members  ftarted  up, 
ftretched  forth  their  right  hands,  and  pro- 
nounced, “ Oui,  nous  le  jurons  *.’* 

The  enthufiarm  inftantly  Ipread  to  the 
fpedtators  in  the  galleries,  and  the  cries  of 
“Vive  la  liberte!  Vive  la  nation j'!”  re- 
founded  through  the  hall. 

During  the  fitting  of  yefterday,  the  Af- 
fembly  decreed,  that  the  French  Nation  h 
invited  to  form  a Conventional  Aflembly, 
of  which  the  mode  and  time  of  election 
will  be  particularifed  hereafter. 

That  Lewis  XVI.  is  fufpended  from  his 
authority,  till  fuch  time  as  the  Conventional^ 
Affembly  Ihall  decide  on  proper  meafures 
for  fecuring  the  blefllng  of  freedom  to  the 
people. 

The  payment  of  the  Civil  Lift  is  likewife 
fulpended. 


■*  Yes,  we  fwear, 

•f  Liberty  for  ever ! The  country  for  ever  ! 


The 
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The  King  and  Royal  Family  are  to  re- 
main under  the  immediate  fafe«;uard  of  the 
Aflembly,  and  within  the  walls  where  it 
meets,  till  fucli  time  as  tranquillity  is  eRa- 
bliilred  in  Paris;  and  then  they  are  to  be 
conduded  to  the  palace  of  Luxembourg, 
and  there  put  under  the  protedion  of  the 
citizens  and  of  the  laws. 

All  public  officers,  whether  military  or 

' # 

civil,  who  fhall  leave  their  poRs  in  the  pre- 
fent  moment  of  danger  and  alarm,  are  de- 
clared infamous,  and  traitors  to  their  coun- 
try. 

Thofe  and  other  decrees  of  yeflerday 
were  fent  to  the  83  departments  of  France, 
by  couriers  who  fet  out  laft  night. 

Auguft  12. 

On  the  night  of  the  loth,  commilTaries 

were  fent  from  the  National  Affembly  to 

the  armies,  to  explain  the  motives  of  thefe 

decrees.  Thefe  commilTaries  have  the 

» 

power 
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power  of  prciioiincing  the  furpenfion  of 
the  general  officers  of  whatever  rank ; they 
are  enjoined  to  explain  to  officers  and  fol- 
diers  the  decrees  pronounced  by  the  Affiem- 
bly,  and  conciliajt  them  to  the  prefent  mea- 
furco.  Three  in  particular  went  off  that 
night  to  the  army  commanded  by  La^  Fay- 
ette. It  will  not  be  a very'eafy  talk  to  re- 
concile that  general  to  what  has  happened. 
It  is  by  fbme  people  believed  that  the  com- 
miffaries  have  orders  to  put  him  under  ar- 
reft.  It  is  a bold  meafure  to  arreft  a popu- 
lar general  at  the  head  of  an  army  by  whom 
he  is  beloved,  and  the  Affembly  have  ac- 
cordingly entrufted  very  bold  men  with  the 
execution  of  It.  Kerfaint,  who  is  the  per- 
fon  moll  to  be  depended  on  in  the  commif- 
fion,  is  a naval  officer  of  great  profefflonal 
merit,  and  who  alfg  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a man  of  fenfe,  courage,  and  inte- 
grity. Some  people,  how^ever,  think  that 
the  commiffaries  run  a greater  rilk  of  being 

hanged 
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hanged  by  the  orders  of  the  general,  thaa 
the  general  runs  of  being  arrefted  by  theirs. 
At  all  events,  France  is  at  prefent  in  more 
extraordinary  and  more  critical  circum- 
fiances  than  we  have  any  record  of  any 
nation’s  having  ever  been.  After  having, 
by  a miraculous  effort,  overthrown  a vaft 
fabric  of  defpotifm,  and  formed  a new  fyf- 
tern  of  limited  monarchy,  the  people, 
whether  with  or  without  reafon  I cannot 
yet  determine,  become  at  once  convinced 
that  their  King  is  betraying  them  ; they  at- 
tack his  palace,  confine  his  perfon,  and  fuf- 
pend  his  authority.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Legiflative  Aflembly,  thinking  themfelves 
jufiified  by  neceflity  in  going  thus  far,  and 
unwilling  to  give  an  example  of  an  ufurpa- 
tion  of  power,  decree  a National  Convention 
to  meet  within  feven  weeks,  and  that  their 
own  diffolution  fhall  take  place  as  foon  as 
the  Convention  is  formed : the  eledions 
for  that  purpofc  to  go  on  at  a time  when  the 

nation 
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nation  itfelf  is  threatened  by  Ruilia,  Sar- 
dinia, Spain,  and  a coalition  of  the  Princes 
of  Germany;  and  when  the  frontiers  of 
France  are  attacked  by  the  numerous  difci- 
plined  forces  of  Auftria  and  Pruflia,  abetted 

I 

by  Princes  of  the  blood,  at  the  head  of 
22,000  emigrantS4 

In  fuch  circumftances,  France  may  fay 
with  Frederic  the  Second  of  Pruflia,  “ I 
know  not  whether  I fhall  furvive  this  war; 
but  fure  I am,  my  enemies  can  obtain  no 
glory  by  overcoming  me.’’ 

The  National  AflTembly  have  decreed, 
that  the  ftatues  in, the  public  places  lhall  be 
deftroyed,  and  -monuments  in  honour  of 
Liberty  fubftituted  in  their  ftead.  The 
ftatue  of  Lewis  XIII.  in  the  Place  Royal,  - 
thofe  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  Places  Vendome 
and  Vidloire,  with  that  of  Lewis  XV.  in  the 
beautiful  opening  which  bore  his  name,  but 
which,  I underftand,  is  to  bear  it  no  longer, 
are  already  overturned,  and  are  to  be  re- 

jnovcd* 
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moved.  All  the  amiable  and  popular  <}ui- 
lities  of  Henry  IV.  will  nOt  fave  his  ftatue 
on  the  Pont  Neuf  from  the  fame  fate.  To 
the  amateurs  who  lament  over  this  as  bar- 
barous and  gothic,  it  is  anfwered,  “ L’art  en 
gemira  peut-etre,  mais  pour  un  chef-d’oeuvre 
‘perdu  la  Liberte  en  reproduira  mille 

As  the  Alfembly  have  only  fufpended  the 
exercife  of  the  regal  power,  but  have  nOt 
aboliflaed  royalty,  this  decree  againft  the 
ftatues  is  rather  exceeding  the  limits  they 
had  traced  to  themfelves  : it  is  intended  no 
doubt  as  a hint  to  the  Conventional  Af- 
fembly. 

But  wdiatever  reafon  the  French  may  have 
for  proceeding  in  the  maimer  they  do  with 
refpe6t  to  their  own  kings  or  their  ftatues, 

I fee  no  wifdom  or  necelTity  in  their  pro- 
voking the  hatred  of  all  the  crowned  heads 

* The  Arts  may  fuffer  for  a time  ; but  for  one  maf- 
ter- piece  that  is  deftroyed  Liberty  will  produce  thou- 
fands. 

in 
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in  Europe.  They  feem  to  have  'rufhed  a 
little  wantonly  into  their  prefent  war  with 
the  Emperor.  But  if  they  can  give  good 
political  reafons  for  that,  there  certainly  is 
none  for  their  induftrioufly  drawing  on 
themfelves  the  enmity  of  all  other  mo- 
narchies. 

Yet  thofe  of  the  bell  talents  among  them 
may  be  accufed  of  this  imprudence.  Briffbt, 
in  a difeourfe  pronounced  on  the  9th  of 
July  lafl,  “ Sur  les  caufes  des  dangers  de 
la  patrie,”  talking  of  the  combination  of 
princes  againft  France,  ufes  the  following  ex- 
preflion  : “ Ces  puiffances  ’ne  tendent  pas  a 
prendre  quelques  villes,  a gagner  quelques 
hatailles,  a s’arrondir,  a s’aggrandir.  Non, 
une  idee  bien  plus  profonde  Ics  dirige  et  les 
rallic.  Le  fyftcme  de  liberte  qui  gouverne 
la  France  les  inquiete : ils  y voient  une 
fource  intanifable  d’ou  s’ccouleront,  tot  ou 
tard,  des  torrens  qui  doivent  renverfer  tous 
les  trones  de  I’Europe:  ils  voient  que  les 
Rois  font  raui'3,  et  ils  veulent  prevenir  Fe- 

poque 
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poqiie  ou  ils  doivent  tomber.  C^eft  done  ic^ 
Meflieurs,  une  guerre  a mort  entre  la  roy- 
aute  et  la  liberte,  Les  tyrans  de  TEuropfe 
veulent  nous  6crafer,  ou  perir 

And  Barbaroux,  one  of  the  deputies  from 
Marfeilles,  in  anfwer  to  an  infinuation  from 
fome  of  the  members,  that  the  federes  from 
that  town  had  defigns  againft  the  life  of  the 
King,  faid  this  morning  in  the-  Aflembly, 
“ Eh,  Meflieurs,  les  Marfeillois  n’aiment 
pas  les  Rois,  car  ils  font  les  fleaux  de  la  terre: 
mais  ils  ne  s’en  d^baralTeront  jamais  par  un 
crime;  ils  attendront  le  jugement  du  peu- 
ple  fouverain : et  d’ailleurs  Louis  XVI.  a 

* The  chief  aim  of  thofe  powers  is  not  to  take  a few 
towns,  or  to  gain  battles,  or  to  increafe  their  dominions. 
A more  ferious  idea  diredls  and  unites  them.  That  fyf- 
tem  of  liberty  which  governs  France  difquiets  them  ; 
in  it  they  fee  an  inexhauftible  fource  from  which  tor- 
rents will  flow  which  fooner  or  later  muft  overwhelm 
all  the  thrones  in  Europe.  They  fee  that  K.ings  are 
ripe,  but  they  wifti  to  poftpone  the  time  of  their  falling. 
This,  Gentlemen,  is  a mortal  war  between  royalty  and 
liberty — the  tyranta  of  Europe  nauil  crufh  us,  or  pcrifli. 

’ creufc 
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creufe  lul-meme  le  toinbeaii  de  la  royaute  : 
cell  le  feul  bien  qu’il  nous  a fait*.” 

It  is  iinpolTible  for  me,  a Granger  juft  ar- 
rived at  Paris,  to  know  whether  the  trea- 
chery imputed  to  the  King  is  well  or  ill 
founded  ; but  I fee  the  neceffity  of  charging 
him  with  it,  to  juftify  the  prefent  meafures 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  At  Paris  they 
feem  inclined  enough  to  believe  the  v/hole. 
'Whether  the  armies  and  provinces  are  in  the 
fame  difpcfition,  is  yet  to  be  feen. 

Auguft  13. 

The  primary  aftemblies  for  choofmg  the 
cledtors  are  appointed  for  the  26th  of  this 
month.  The  eledlors  or  deputies  for  the 

* I acknowledge,  Gentlemen,  that  v/e  men  of  Mar- 
feilles  are  not  fond  of  Kings,  for  they  are  the  fcourges 
of  the  earth  ; but  we  will  never  rid  ourfelves  of  them  in 
a criminal  manner:  we  will  wait  for  the  judgment  of 
the  Sovereign  People.  Befides,  Lewis  the  Sixteenth 
has  himfelf  dug  the  grave  of  royalty  ; it  is  the  only  good 
he  ever  did  us. 

i 
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enfuing  Convention  are  to  aflemble  on  the 
2d  of  September.  The  members  chofen 
for  the  Convention,  which  are  net-  to  ex- 
ceed in  number  the  prefent  Legiflative  Af- 
fembly,  are  to  meet  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of 
the  fame  month. 

The  former  diftinflion  of  the  citizens  into 
adlifs  and  non  adlifs  is  fupprefled  : all  that  is 
neceflary  to  entitle  a man  to  a vote  is,  that 
he  be  21  years  of  age,  a Frenchman,  who 
has  lived  for  one  year  in  the  country  on  his 
own  revenue,  or  the  produce  of  his  labour, 
and  is  not  in  a ftate  of  fervitude.  The  elec- 
tors are  to  have  three  livres  a day  during 
their  miffion,  and  are  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
one  livre  a league  for  the  diftance  from  their 
ufual  place  of  refidence  to  that  in  which  the 
cledlion  of  members  for  their  department  is 
to  be  held. 

The  only  conditions  requifite  for  eligibi- 
lity, either  as  eledlor  or  deputy,  are  thofc 
above  mentioned,  whatever  his  profeflion 

is 
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is  of  has  been.  The  citizens  in  the  primary 
affemblies,  and  the  eledors  in  the  eledioral 
aflembly,  are  to  take  the  oath  to  maintain 
Liberty  and  Equality,  or  die  in  defending 
them. 

The  above  regulations  will  no  doubt  be 
obferved — although  they  are  not  decreed^  but 
only  recommended  by  the  prefent  AlTembly, 
who  do  not  aflume  the  right  of  ordaining  a 

form  for  the  exercife  of  fovereignty  in  the 

\ 

creation  of  a National  Convention. 

Inftead  of  decreeing^  therefore,  the  Affem- 
bly  merely  invite  the  people  to  obferve  this 
method. 

In  the  mean  time,  1 occafionally  fee  peo- 
ple who,  when  the  Convention  is  mention- 
ed, fhrug  their  Ihoulders  and  fmile,  in  a 
manner  which  plainly  implies,  that  in  their 
opinion  there  will  be  no  Conventional  Af-r 
fembly.  And  one  perfon  affured  me  in  a 
whifper,  that  if  there  fhould  happen  to  be. a 
Convention  at  Paris,  on  or  about  the  20th 
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of  September,  he  was  convinced  it  vrould 
be  compofed  of  Pruffiens  a£Ufs  et  citoyens 
paffifs. 

This,  however,  does  not  feem  the  opi- 
nion of  the  people  in  general.  The  public 
walks  are  crowded  with  men,  women,  and 
children  of  all  conditions,  with  the  moft 
gay  unconcerned  countenances  imaginable. 
A ftranger  juft  come  to  Paris,  without  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  late  tranfadions,  and  walk- 
ing through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
Place  de  Louis  XVI,  and  Champs  Elifees, 
would  naturally  imagine,  from  the  frifky  be- 
haviour and  cheerful  faces  of  the  company 
he  meets,  that  this  day  was  a continuation 
of  a feries  of  days  appointed  for  diflipation, 

mirth,  and  enjoyment ; he  could  not  pofli- 

\ 

bly  imagine  that  the  ground  he  is  walking 
over  was  fo  lately  covered  with  the  bodies 
of  flaughtered  men;  or  that  the  gay  lively 
people  he  faw  were  fo  lately  overwdielmed 
with  forrow  and  difmay. 

I drove 
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I drove  to  many  places  in  Paris  this  morn- 
ing. The  epithet  royal,  which  was  formerly 
fo  profufely  affumed  and  infcribed  with 
pride  and  oftentation,  is  now  carefully 
effaced  from  every  fhop,  magazine,  auberge, 
or  hotel  j all  thofe  alfo  who  were  fo  vain  of 
announcing  over  their  doors  that  they  were 
the  tradefmen  of  (he  King  or  Queen,  or  in 
any  w^ay  employed  by  them,  have  removed 
every  word,  emblem,  or  fign  which  could 
revive  the  remembrance  of  fuch  a connec- 
tion ; and  at  prefent  a taylor  would  rather 
advertife  that  he  was  breeches-maker  to  a 
fans-culottes,  than  to  a prince  of  the  b|ood 
royal. 

Above  the  great  gate  of  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  are  the  figures  in  ftone  of 
twenty-fix  Kings  of  France,  from  Childe- 
bert  the  Firft  to  Philip  Auguft.  I was  told 
that  in  this  general  fury  againft.  kings,  all 
thofe  venerable  perfonages  had  been  hewn 
to  pieces  by  the  people.  I had  the  curiofity 
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to  go  to  the  cathedral  on  purpofe,  to  fee 
whether  abfurd  zeal  had  been  carried  this 

length,  and  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  finding 

% 

this  royal  fociety  fafe  and  uninjured  by  any 
hand  but  that  of  Time, 

The  ridiculous  gigantic  ftatue  of  St. 
Chriftopher,  with  the  Bon  Dieu  upon  his 
flioulders,  which,  I remember,  flood  for- 
merly within  the  church,  is  now  removed ; 
but  I believe  the  revolution  cannot  claim  the 
merit  of  this  improvement,  as  it  was  made 
before  it  began. 

From  the  Notre  Dame  I accompanied  a 
young  man  to  the  Carmelites  in  the  Rue 
St.  Jacques  ; he  had  a curiofity  to  fee  the 
famous  Magdalen  by  Le  Brim.  The  ut- 
mofl  excefs  of  grief  is  flrongly  expreffed  in 
this  picture,  particularly  in  the  eyes  and  up- 
per part  of  the  face  ; but  I cannot  believe 
the  flory,  fo  often  repeated,  that  the  Duchefs 
de  la  Valiere,  who  retired  to  this  convent 
yvhtn  fhe  found  herfelf  fupplanted  in  the 
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affections  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Madame  de 
Montefpan,  ever  fat  for  this  picture.  How 
could  it  be  believed  that  a woman  who  re- 
tired from  the  world,  whether  from  difap- 
pointed  love,  or  devotion,  would  affume, 
like  an  aClrefs,  the  features  of  exceffive  for- 
row,  and  fit  in  a chofen  attitude,  that  a 
painter  might  draw  her  in  a particular  cha- 
racter? Vanity  prompts  people  to  this  kind 
of  conftraint  every  day,  but  real  grief  or  de- 
votion, never. 

If  flie  never  fat  for  it  then,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  has  much  refemblance  of  Ma- 
dame de  la  Valiere:  yet  more  people  arc 
drawn  to  fee  it,  from  the  notion  of  its  being 
her  portrait,  than  from  the  pleafure  they 
take  in  viewing  a fine  picture. 

The  man  who  fhewed  us  the  Carmelite 
church  faid,  there  were  at  prefent  forty 
nuns  in  the  convent,  all  of  whom  had  the 
liberty  to  leave  it,  but  they  chofe  to  remain. 
“ They  are  very  old,  I fuppofe,”  faid  I. 

G 4 , “On 
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“ On  the  contrary,”  replied  the  man,  “there 
are  fome*  of  them  young  and  handfome.” 

If  there  is  any  merit  in  retiring  from  the' 
world  and  becoming  ufelefs  to  fociety,  thefe 
nuns  have  a claim  to  more  now  than  for- 
merly, fmee  they  do  that  fpontarlcoufly, 
which  before  they  poflibly  could  not  help. 

Auguft  14. 

'Although  the  French  are  lefs  fubje£t  to 
ennui  than  any  other  people,  yet  they  are 
extremely  inventive  of  expedients  to  pre- 
vent it.  Of  all  the  contrivances  for  that  pur- 
pofe  I ever  heard  of,  one  of  the  moft  fingular 
was  what  I was  informed  of  this  morning. 

As  I flood  on  the  quay  of  the  Lduvre,  a 
battalion,  part  of  which  was  already  on  the 
Pont  Royal,  marched  paftj  we  were  told 
that  the  mayor  of  Paris  was  in  the  front ; 
they  were  condiufling  fome  Swifs  to  the 
Abbaye.  While  I was  contemplating  this 
feene,  a man,  wlio  feemed  at  leaft  feventy 
years  of  age,  entered  into  converfation 
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with  me  : a glil  of  about  ten  or  eleven  held 
him  by  the  arm.  He  praifed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  men  ; - and  the  young  girl  was 
delighted  with  the  rough  caps  and  immenfe 
mouftaches  of  the  grenadiers. 

“ Mademoifelle  is  your  daughter  ?”  faid  I. 

No,”  anfwered  he ; “ I do  not  know 
that  I ever  had  any  children,  although  I have 
lived  all  my  life  a bachelor.  This  poor 
little  girl,”  added  he,  “ has  lived  with  me 
feveral  years.  She  was  quite  deftitute,  and 
I took  her  from  charity.  People  are  often 
at  a lofs  how  to  amufe  themfelves,  particu- 
larly towards  the  decline  of  life.  I have  had 
a great  deal  of  pleafure,  for  my  own  part, 
in  teaching  this  little  girl  mathematics.” 

A young  gentleman  who  was  prefent 
burfl;  into  laughter ; and  the  old  man  per- 
ceiving that  I coiild  with  difficulty  re- 
frain, “ I fee,”  faid  he  good-humouredly, 
“ that  you  do  not  credit  what  I tell  you ; 
ljut  it  is  literally  true.  I have  found  much 

amufe- 
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amufement  in  inftruding  this  child  in  alge- 
bra and  the  mathematics.  She  is  a very  apt 
fcholar,  as  you  fliall  fee. 

“ Tell  me,  my  dear,  what  are  the  three 
angles  of  any  triangle  equal  to  ?” 

“ Two  right  angles,”  anfwercd  fhe. 

“ ExadHy,”  faid  the  old  man  ; “ and  pray, 
what  is  the  cube  root  of  eight  ?” 

Two,”  anfwered  the  girl.  - 
“ And  what  is  the  cubic  number  of 
four  ?”  refumed  he. 

She  immediately  replied,  “ Sixty-four.” 
Having  enjoyed  our  furprife  a little,  and 
finding  we  were  going  a different  road,  he 
took  his  leave  of  us  in  high  fpirits,  and 
walked  away  with  the  girl  bolding  his  arm. 
I mention  this  rencontre  merely  for  its  An- 
gularity, and  not  by  way  of  advice  to  men 
in  the  decline  of  life.  * For,  although  it 
feems  to  have  fucceeded  wonderfully  with 
this  particular  old  man,  it  would  be  ralh  to 
infer,  that  it  would  be  equally  fafe  and  fa- 
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lutary  for  every  old  matt  to  amufe  himfelf 
in  teaching  a young  girl  mathematics. 

On  quitting  him  I walked  to  the  Na- 
tional Affembly.  One  of  the  cannoneers 
who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  action 
of  the  loth,  on  the  fide  of  the  people,  was 
at  the  bar  ; a confiderable  quantity  of  filver 
plate  had  been  taken  by  this  man  from  thofe 
who  had  flolen  it  from  the  palace ; and 
having  been  brought  by  him  to  the  Aflem- 
bly,  now'  lay  on  the  table. 

Many  inftances  of  the  fame  difinterefted 
fpirit  were  exhibited,  as  I have  been  re- 
peatedly told  by  thofe  wh^  were  prefent  in 
the  Affembly  immediately  after  the  engage- 
ment. The  jewels  of  the  Queen,  many 
maffy  pieces  of  plate,  very  valuable  pieces 
of  furniture  which  could  have  been  eafily 
concealed,  all  the  filver  utenfils  belonging 
to  the  chapel,  were  brought  to  the  Affem- 
bly  by  thofe  who  made  the  firft  irruption 
Into  the  palace,*  Some  poor  fellows  who 

had 
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had  not  whole  clothes  on  their  backs, 
brought  little  facks  of  gold  and  filver  coin, 
and  depofited  them  unopened  in  the  hall 
of  the  Aflembly.  One  foldier  brought  his 
hat  full  of  louis,  and  emptied  it  on  the 
.table. 

i 

It  is  in  the  times  of  great  political  ftruggles 
and  revolutions,  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
mofl:  apt  to  be  exalted  above  the  felfifli 
confiderations  of  ordinary  life : thofe  arc 
the  epochs  of  great  virtues  as  well  as  of 
great  vices.  It  is  an  error  to  imagine,  that 
men  of  the  lowed:  rank  in  life  are  unfuf- 
ceptible  of  heroic  and  generous  fentiments. 
All  who  are  fufceptible  of  enthufiafm  are 
capable  of  being  aduated  by  them.  It  is 
the  minions  of  fortune,  thofe  who  have 
been  pampered  from  their  infancy  by  the 
hand  of  luxury,  and  early  accuftomed  to 
every  kind  of  profufion,  whofe  minds  fink 
into  torpor  for  want  of  exertion ; it  is  fuch 
as  thofe  that  are  the  mod  likely  to  be  un- 
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fufceptlble  of  generous  fentiments,  and  In- 
capable of  heroic  efforts. 

Auguft  15. 

I went  this  morning  to  call  on  M.  Gau- 
tier the  banker.  As  I croffed  the  court  to 
go  to  his  office,  I met  an  old  gentleman 
whofe  face  I thought  I had  feen  before,  but 
was  not  certain.  We  faluted  each  other 
without  fpeaking.  When  I entered,  I was 
informed  by  M.  Gautier  it  was  the  Abbe 
Raynal.  I was  happy  at  this  information, 
becaufe  1 had  heard,  that  happening  to  have 
flept  the  preceding  night  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  he  had  been  killed  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  loth,  as  I fear  many  real  friends 
of  liberty  were. 

Although  the  National  Affembly  had  de- 
creed that  the  Royal  Family  fhould'  be 
lodged  in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  this 
was  delayed,  becaufe  a deputation  from  the 
Se<ffion  des  Quatre  Nations  reprefented  to 

the 
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the  Affembly,  that  there  are  fubterraneous 
paffages  belonging  to  that  building,  by 
which  the  King  might  be  carried  off. 

On  the  fame  day  another  petition  was 
prefented,  of  a lingular  nature  indeed.  In 
this  the  Affembly  are  reproached  for  having 
decreed  only  the  fufpenfion  of  the  King, 
jyhen  all  France  wilhes  his  being  dethroned. 
“ Pourquoi,”  continue  thefe  modeft  peti- 
tioners, “ attendre  la  Convention  Natio- 
nal ? Le  peuple  eft  la  pour  faniflionner  vos 
decrets.  Louis  XVI.  eft  atteint  de  la  ma- 
ledi<ftion  nationale  ; il  a lachement  fui  de 
fon  palais,  pour  laiffer  plus  audacieux  les 
affaflins  du  peuple ; il  n’eft  venu  dans  votre 
fein  que  pour  dider  votre  arret,  fi  fes  agens 
cuffent  tii  vidorieux.  Des  veuves,  des 
enfans  d^foles  vous  demandent  vengeance. 
Qiii  de  vteus  n’eft  pas  difpofe  a devenir 
le  juge  fevere  du  fceldat  Louis  XVI  ? 
Cojnmandez  vos  generaux  de  faire  lire 
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a tous  les  peuples  la  declaration  des  droits  de 
rhomme,  et  de  proclamer  la  guerre  a tous 
les  fyrans  * 

The  terms  in  which  thofe  petitioners 
mention  the  King  are  equally  odious  on 
account  of  their  barbarity  and  their  falfe- 
hood.  ' 

They  are  alfo  infolent  to  the  National 
Affembly,  which  has  declared,  that  not 
prefuming  to  determine  what  the  will  of 
the  nation  is  refpeding  the  King,  this 

* Why  wait  for  the  National  Convention  ? The 
people  are  ready  to  fanclion  your  decrees.  Lewis  XVI. 
is  covered  with  the  curfes  of  his  country.  He  fhaniev 
fully  abandoned  his  palace,  that  the  aflaflins  of  the 
people  might  adt  more  boldly.  He  came  among  you 
for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  pronounce  your  condemna- 
tion, if  his  troops  had  been  victorious.  Widows  and 
wretched  infants  call  to  you  for  vengeance.  Can  any 
of  you  be  unwilling  to  become  the  fevere  judge  of  the 
flagitious  Lewis  ? Give  orders  to  your  generals  that 
the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  be  read  to  every 
people,  and  let  them  declare  war  againft  ail  tyrants. 

8 point 
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point  is  left  to  the  decifion  of  the  nation 
itfelf,  to  be  expreffed  by  the  organ  of  a 
Convention  of  its  own  choofing.  This  is 
all  unneceffary,  fay  the  petitioners.  What 
you  do  not  know  we  will  tell  you.  All  the 
people  wifh  the  King  to  be  dethroned  ; take 
our  word  for  it,  and  fave  the  trouble  of 
calling  a Conventional  Alfembly. 

If,  however,  this.addrefs  to  the  Affem- 
bly  is  intended  as  an  ordcr^  which  I am  in- 
formed many  late  petitions  are,  then  all  the 
expreffions  are  not  fo  improper;  we  are 
then  only  furprifed  at  its  being  entitled  a 
petition. 

The  Commune  de  Paris,  which  is  a 
council  or  alfembly  compofed  of  members 
from  the  48  fed;ions  of  Paris,  not  approv- 
ing of  the  Luxembourg  for  the  King’s  re- 
fidence,  fent  a deputation  to  the  bar  of  the 
National  Alfembly,  where  Manuel,  their 
procureur,  faid,  “ La  France  eft  libre,  car, 
Louis., eft  fujet  de  la  loi.  Nous  venons* 
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vous  propofer  pour  fa  demeure  le  Temple--— 
nous  vous  propofons  de  le  faire  conduire 
avec  tout  le  refpcSl  du  a rinfortune  &c. 

The  Alfembly  applauded  his  fpeech,  and 
agreed  to  the  propofal : but  it  were  to  be 
wiihed  that  the  treatment  of  the  unfortunate 
family  had  correfponded  with  the  fentiments 
which  the  AlTembly  approved. 

The  loge  or  box  in  which  the  royal  fa- 
mily fat  for  three  days  from  morning  till 
night,  is  a room  of  about  nine  or  ten  feet 
fquare,  at  the  prelident’s  right  hand,  and  fe- 
parated  from  the  hall  of  theAflemblybyfmall 
iron  bars  : the  entry  is  behind  from  the  cor- 
ridor into  a kind  of  clofet,  through  which 
you  pafs  into  the  loge.  This  clofet  was  the 
only  place  into  which  they  could  retire;  and 
they  came  into  the  loge  at  nine  of  the  morn- 

* France  is  free,  becaufe  Lewis  is  fubjedf  to  law. — 
We  propofe  the  Temple  for  his  refidence,  and  we  wiih 
him  to  be  conducted  thither  with  all  the  regard  due  to 
the  unfortunate. 

VOL.  r.  H ' ing 
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ing  of  ihe  ioth»,and  remained  dll  midnight, 
when  they  were  condud:ed  to  an  adjacent 
committee-room,  where  they  palTed  the 
night,  returning  to  the  loge  about  ten  in 
the  morning. 

On  the  nth  and  12th  they  retired  at 
about  nine  or  ten  at  night ; and  on  the  13th 
they  were  conduced  to  their  prifon  at  the 
Temple.  As  this  fmall  cLofet  was  the  only 
place  to  which  they  could  retire,  they  were 
tinder  the  neceffity  of  taking  every  refrefli- 
ment  they  needed  through  the  day,  there. 
On  the  loth  the  King  ate  nothing  but  a 
little  bifcuit  and  a glafs  of  lemonade ; the^ 
Queen,  nothing  but  a bafon  of  foup,.  Oa 
the  fubfequent  days  they  had  their  dinner 
from  a neighbouring  traiteur,  which  was 
ferved  in  the  fame  little  clofet.  Their  foie 
occupation,  during  all  this  time,  was  hear-- 
ing  the  debates  of  the  Alfembly,.  This 
would  probably  have  been  a fevere  punifli- 
ment,  although  perfonal  abufe  had  been 
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abftained  from ; which,  however,  was  not 
always  the  cafe.  One  member  in  the 
midft  of  his  harangue^  faid,  “ that  all  the 
bloodlhed  of  that  day,  and  all  the  miferies 
of  the  country,  were  owing  to  the  perjury 
and  treafon  of  that  traitor,”  pointing  to  the 
King.  This  certainly  was  not  obferving 
tout  le  rcfpedl  du  a rmfortu7ie.  To  give  way 
to  fuch  an  outrage  againft  a man,  not  to  fay 
a King,  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  required 
the  heart  of  a tiger,  and  the  manners  of  a 
Capuchin. 

Some  time  after  the  firing  on  the  loth 
was  quite  over,  the  Queen,  being  impatient 
to  know  the  particulars  of  what  had-paffed, 
defired  a young  man  who  had  the  care  of 
the  box,  with  whom  I have  converfed,  to 
go  to  the  Tuileries  and  Caroufel,  and  bring 
her  an  account  of  what  he  faw.  The  young 
man  went ; and  without  making  a very 
minute  furvey,  or  walking  over  half  the 
* Chabot,  formerly  a Capuchin  Friar. 
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ground  on  which  the  fighting  had  been,  he 
reported  that  he  had  counted  a hundred  and 
twenty  dead  bodies.  The  Queen  fhed  tears 

at  this  report,  and  alked  him  no  more  quef- 
tions  on  that  fubjedt. 

It  muft  feem  ftrange,  the  whole  AITembly 
being  witnefs  to  the  uncomfortable  and  inde- 
cent fituation  of  the  royal  family  for  fo  long 
a fpace  of  time,  that  none  of  them  propofed 
to  remedy  it  ; which  might  have  been  done, 
in  fome  degree,  by  their  having  the  ufe  of 
fome  other  fmall  rooms  which  are  under  the 
fame  roof  with  the  Alfembly  hall. 

I fuppofe  that  thofe  who  wiflied  it,  were 
afraid  to  fliew  any  attention  to  the  royal 
family ; and  thofe  who  could  have  done  it 
with  fafety,  wanted  the  inclination  ; for  it 
is  evident  that  a confiderable  part  of  the 
members,  fince  the  decifive  affair  of  the 
loth,  are  under  perfonal  apprehenfion. 
Thofe  who  voted  in  favour  of  M.  la  Fayette 
have  been  threatened  by  the  populace. 

Gorfas, 
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Gorfas,  the  editor  of  the  Courier,  has  been 
applied  to,  to  publifli  their  names,  which 
he  humanely  refufes  to  do.  The  only  mean- 
ing of  fuch  requeft  certainly  is  to  point  them 
out  to  the  fury  of  the  mob. 

When  the  royal  family  were  condudfed' 
from  their  very  narrow  apartment  in  the 
Affembly  to  the  Temple,  the  affluence  of 
people  was  prodigious ; they  exa6;ed  that 
the  glaffes  of  the  carriage  fhould  be  kept 
down — this  was  complied  with.  In  going 
through  the  Place  Vendome,  whether  it 
happened  from  the  mere  confluence  of  peo- 
ple, or  by  premeditated  defign,  the  carriage 
was  flopped  a confiderable  time  near  the 
overturned  flatue  of  Lewis  XIV. 

The  Queen  was  thought  to  throw  difdain- 
ful  looks  on  the  people.  Whether  this  was 
really  the  cafe,  or  imaginary,  I know  not ; 
but  I am  aflured  that  Petion,  the  mayor  of  ♦ 
Paris,  who  was  in  the  coach,  begged  of  the 
Queen  to  look  with  more  mildnefs,  as  fome 
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of  them  fecmcd  provoked,  and  he  dreaded 
the  confequence. 

Her  majefty  after  this  threw  down  her 
eyes,  without  looking  at  the  people  at  all. 

The  King  feemed  lefs  forrowful  or  pen- 
five.  When  they  were  going  into  the  car- 
riage at  the  AlTembly  hall,  fome  one  faid, 
they  were  putting  too  many  into  the  coach. 
On  which  his  majefty  with  a look  of  good 
humour,  replied,  “ Not  at  all ; M.  Petion 
knows  that  I can  fupport  a much  lon^r 
journey  with  a great  many  in  the  carriage.” 
This  alluded  to  his  return  to  Paris  after 
being  ftopped  at  Varennes,  when  the  King, 
Queen,  Dauphin,  and  Madame  Elizabeth, 
with  Barnave  and  Petion,  were  all  in  the 
fame  carriage.  i 

There  were  fome  Cries  of  Vive  la  Nation!  | 
as  they  pafled  through  the  ftreets  ; but  on,  | 
• the  whole  the  people  were  more  filent  and  ' 
Icfs  tumultuous  than  was  expelled  by  many,'  ^ 
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and  the  royal  family  arrived  fafely  at  the 
Temple. 

The  Princefs  Lamballe,  Madame  Tour- 
zelle,  governefs  of  the  royal  children,  and 
forae  other  women  of  the  Queen’s  family, 
were  carried  to  the  Temple  at  the  fame  time. 

There  ha"ve  been  a great  number  of  per- 
sons arrefted  fince  the  loth.  All  thofe  who 
are  known  to  have  palTed  the  night  between 
the  9th  and  loth  in  the  palace  of  theTuile- 
ries,  or  are  fufpedted  of  it,  are  fearched  for 
with  diligence.  Two  men  accufcd  of  an 
intention  of  aifaflinating  Petion  have  been 
taken  up,  and  are  in  prifon.  What  proofs 
there  are  of  fuch  an  intention,  I know  not ; 
but  it  is  a very  ferious  misfortune,  at  this 
particular  time,  to  be  under  the  fufpicion. 

While  I was  in  the  Affembly,  fome  mem- 
bers propofed  a call  of  the  houfe,  by  way  of 
afcertaining  who  were  prefent  during  the 
late  important  fittings.  It  was  at  firft  agreed 
for  the  morrow  at  mid-dayj  but  one  calling 
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out  “ this  night  at  midnight,”  this  laft  'pro- 
pofal,  which  feems  a little  whimfical,  was 
adopted. 

The  extreme  fenfibility  and  vivacity  of 
the  French  prompt  them  too  often  to  de- 
cide on  fudden  impulfes,'  without  taking 
time  to  weigh  and  deliberate.  In  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  a rapidity  of  decifion.can  be  of 
no  confequence;  but  they  lometimes  fhew 
the  fame  quicknefs  in  matters  of  ferious 
import. 

A little  Englifh  phlegm  would  be  of  ufe 
in  their  councils. 

I underhand  that  thofe  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  papers  of  Monf.  Laporte  have 
found  matters  of  accufation  againft  the 
King,  and  the  minifter  himfelf ; and  alfo 
fome  curious  papers  concerning  the  myfte- 
rious  bufinefs  of  the  pearl  necklace,  and 
Madame  de  la  Motte. 

f 

Auguft:  l6. 

■ ^Having  made  it  my  bufinefs,  ever  fince  I • 
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have  been  in  France,  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  converfing  with  the  people,  I find 
a great  alteration,  I will  not  venture  to  fay 
in  their  fentiinents,  but  alTuredly  in  their 
difcourfe. 

Before  the  tenth  of  this  month,  many 
fpoke  in  favour  of  the  King,  and  juftified 
his  giving  the  veto  to  the  two  decrees  of  the 
National  Aflembly — one  refpefting  a camp 
of  20,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  the  other  regarding  the  priefts 
who  refufed  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  Con- 
ftitution  ; they  faid,  “ the  King  had  a right, 
by  the  Conftitution,  to  make  ufe  of  this 
power  of  rejecting  decrees  at  his  diferetion, 
and  that  none  but  feditious  perfons  would 
attempt  to  force  his  confent.” 

They  blamed  thofe,  as  fuch,  who  had  ex- 
cited the  tumultuous  proceflion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  fuburbs  on  the  20th  of  June; 
lamented  that  the  executive  power  was  not 
ftrong  enough  to  punilh  them  ; hoped  that 
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this  would  not  long  be  the  cafe;  and  de- 
clared their  belief  that  the  King  was  calum- 
niated by  fadlious  men  who  were  enemies 
to  the  Coiiftitution,  while  he  fmccrely  wifh- 
ed  to  maintain  it  according  to  the  oaths  he 
had  taken. 

f 

^ Some  tradefmen  who  did  duty  as  national 
guards  have  acknowledged  to  me,  that 
when  called  to  arms  on  the  night  of  the 
9th,  they  confidered  that  the  purpofe  for 
W’hich  they  were  aflembled,  was  to  repel 
any  attack  on  the  palace,  and  defend  the  per- 
fons  of  the  royal  family  ; which  duty  it  was 
their  intention  to  perform,  till  they  heard 
the  general  cry  that  the  Swifs  were  mafla- 
cring  the  people  ; and  then  they  joined  with 
the  citizens  againft  the  Swifs,  and  thofe  in 
the  cafUe. 

The  truth,  I have  reafon  to  believe,  is, 
that  few  of  the  national  guards  took  part  in 
the  action  till  the  palace  was  forced,  and 
the  Swifs  with  all  within  it  began  to  fly : 
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and  If  the  federes  and  thofe  from  the 
fuburbs  had  been  difperfed,  a great  part  of 
the  national  guards  would  have  declared  in 
that  event,  as  they  did  in  the  other,  for  the 
vidorious  party. 

Now  every  body  feems  to  have  the  fame 
fentiments,  and  hold  the  fame  language, 
namely,  that  the  King  was  in  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  emigrant  princes,  and  betray- 
ing the  country  to  the  enemyk  Certain  pa- 
pers have  been  found  in  the  palace,  which, 
it  is  faid,  make  it  very  clear.  On  this  fub- 
jed  I have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  form  a 
decided  opinion  5 nor  am  I at  all  certain  that 
the  fentiments,  which  I hear  announced  by 
thofe  who  have  furer  grounds  of  judging, 
are  conformable  to  their  real  opinion  ; for  it 
is  by  no  means  fafe  to  avow  any  way  of 
thinking  but  one. 

Great  pains  are  taking  to  convince  the 
people  at  large  of  the  treachery  of  the  court, 
and  that  a profeription  was  made,  and  a 
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mafTacre  intended,  of  the  moft  diftingulfhed 
patriots,  in  cafe  the  court  had  been  victo-  ' 
rious : this  is  not  only  infmuated  in  the 
journals,  but  parted  up  in  printed  papers  on 
the  walls  all  over  Paris. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  in  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.  and 
Palais  Royal,  men  are  feen  mounted  on 
chairs  haranguing  to  little  circles  which 
form  around  them:  the  continual  theme  of 
thefe  orators,  who  are  no  doubt  hired  for 
the  purpofe,  is  the  treachery  of  the  King, 
and  the  profligacy  of  the  Queen,  whom  they 
generally  dirtinguifh  by  the  appellation  of 
Monfieur  et  Madam'e  Veto. 

When  I fee  fuch  artful  indurtry  to  en- 
rage the  people  againrt  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  hear  of  intended  maflfacres  without  any 
proofs,  fo  far  from  being  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  is  fo  aflTiduoufly  circulated,  I 
rather  dread  that  all  thefe  pains  are  taken  to 
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prepare  the  people’s  minds  for  meafures 

which  cannot  yet  be  avowed. 

The  influence  of  theatrical  entertainments 

on  the  public  mind  is  too  powerful  to  be 

negledted  on  the  prefent  occafion  ; the  mu- 

fic,  the  pantomime,  and  the  new  pieces 

brought  forth,  all  are  calculated  to  infpire 

fentiments  and  paflions  favourable  to  the  fe- 

cond  Kevolution^  for  the  affair  of  the  loth  is 
« * 

already  dignified  with  that  name. 

I am  much  miftaken,  however,  if  there 
was  not  a confideiable  rifk  of  its  terminat- 
ing fo  as,  that,  inftead  of  a revolution,  it 
would  have  been  called  a rebellion;  in  which 
cafe  we  fhould  have  heard  a very  different 
language  from  the  fame  mouths  at  the 
theatres. 

Auguft  17. 

I have  had  a great  curiofity  to  fee  the 
famous  club  of  Jacobins  ever  fince  my  ar- 
rival  at  Paris,  which  w'as  not  gratified  till 

this 
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this  evening,  when  one  of  the  members 
procured  me  admifTion. 

This  fociety  originated  in  a fmall  num- 
ber of  deputies  from  Brittany,  who  occa- 
fionally  met  at  Verfailles  in  the  year  1 789. 
Many  deputies  from  other  provinces,  the 
mod;  zealous  for  liberty,  foon  joined  them  ; 
and  even  fome  of  the  fame  difpofition  who 
were  not  deputies,  were  admitted  into  the 
fociety,  which  then  had  the  name  of  Co- 
mite  Breton. 

In  this  fociety  it  was  firft  propofed  to 
conditute  the  majority  of  the  Edates  Ge- 
neral a National  Adembly. 

When  the  National  Adembly  was  rranf- 
ferred  to  Paris,  this  fociety  held  its  meetings 
in  the  convent  of  Jacobins  in  the  Rue  St. 
Elonore,  and  adumed  the  name  of  Societe  dc 
la  Revolution,  apd  afterwards  that  of  Amis 
de  la  Conditution  ; but  they  are  generally 
called  firaply  Jacobins.  A great  number 
of  the  mod  didinguidied  for  talents  of  the 

Adembly, 
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Afleiably,  as  well  as  of  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
were  gradually  eledled  members ; and  the 
number,  I am  told,  has  been  above  1400. 

The  avowed  bufmefs  of  this  fociety  is  to 
deliberate  and  debate  on  fubje£ts"*of  govern- 
ment, and  watch  over  the  general  interefts 
of  liberty. 

Societies  of  the  fame  name  and  nature  are 
cftabliflied  all  over  France,  which  hold  a 
regular  correfpondence  with  the  parent  fo- 
ciety at  Paris— and,  by  mutua^ly  communi- 
cating information  and  advice,  a£t  with 
wonderful  efficacy  on  important  occafions, 

M.  Alexander  Lameth  and  M.  Duport, 
as  I have  been  Informed,  w^ere  the  firft  who 
propofed  the  projed:  of  eftablilliing  focieties 
of  the  fame  kind  with  the  Jacobins  of  Parrs 
all  over  France,  and  having  a regular  cor- 
refpondence  with  them. 

This  conftant  intercourfc  accounts  for 
I the  immediate  and  unlverfd  approbation 
' which  has  been  given  through  all  the  de- 
partments 
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partments  to  certain  meafures  of  the  AfTem- 
bly  ; which  muft  have  appeared  very  extra- 
ordinary to  foreigners,  unacquainted  with 
this  conftant  rapid  circulation  of  fentiment. 
I underfland  there  are  at  Jeaft  ten  thoufand 
focieties  of  this  kind  in  France. 

Moft  queftions  of  great  importance  are 
difcuffed  in  the  Jacobin  fociety  of  Paris,  be- 
fore they  are  introduced  into  the  National 
Aflembly ; and  the  fuccefs  they  are  likely 
to  have  in  the  fecond,  may  be  generally 
known  by  that  which  they  have  had  in  the 
firft. 

The  hall  in  which  the  Jacobins  meet,  is 
fitted  up  nearly  in  the  fame  flyle  with  that 
of  the  National  Aflembly.  The  tribune,  or 
pulpit  from  which  the  members  fpeak,  is 
oppofitc  to  that  in  which  the  prefident  is 
feated  : there  is  a table  for  the  fecretaries, 
and  galleries  for  a large  audience  of  both 
fexes,  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Men  are 
appointed,  who  walk  through  the  hall  to 

command 
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command,  or  rather  folicit,  lilence  when  the 

I 

debate  becomes  turbulent  at  the  club  of  Ja-, 
cobins,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  huiffiers  do 
at  the  Naiional  Affembly,  and  ufually  with 
as  little  effedt  : the  bell  of  the  prefident,  and 
voices  of  the  huiffiers,  are  equally  dlfregarded 
in  ftormy  debates  at  both  Alfemblies  : it  is 
doubtful  if  jEolus  himfelf,  who 

Luctantes  ventos  tempeftatefque  fonoras 
Imperio  premit,  •; 

could  at  once  filence  certain  turbulent  mem- 
bers, when 

IIU  Indigr.antes  magno  cum  murmure 

Circum  clauftra  fremunt. 

I have  been  told  that  fome  of  the  moft 
'diftinguiflied  members  in  point  of  talent  and 
character  have  lately  withdrawn  from  this 
fociety,  and  that  it  is  not  now  on  fuch  a re- 
j^e<ffable  footing  as  it  has  been.  Roberf- 
pierre,  who  was  a member  of  the  Confti- 
tuent  Affembly,  and  of  courfe  cannot  be  of 
the  prefent,  has  great  fway  in  the  club  of 
VOL.  I,  I Jacobins, 
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Jacobins,  by  which  means  his  Influence  in 
the  AfTembly,  and  in  the  common  council 
of  Paris,  is  very  confiderable. 

M.  la  Fayette,  in  his  famous  letter  of 
the  1 6th  of  June,  from  the  camp  of  Mau- 
beuge,  I'peaking  of  this  fociety,  fays,  “ La 
fadion  Jacobine  a caufe  tous  les  defordres ; 
c’efl;  elle  que  j’en  accufe  hautement.  Or- 
ganifd  comme  un  empire  a part,  et  aveugle- 
ment  dirigee  par  quelques  chefs  ambitieux, 
cette  fede  forme  une  corporation  diftinde 
au  milieu  du  peuple  Franqois,  dont  elle 
'ufurpe  les  pouvoirs,  en  fubjuguantfes  repre- 
fentans  et  fes  mandatalres 

This  letter  to  the  National  AlTembly,  and 
his  leaving  his  army  and  appearing  in  the 
AlTembly  on  the  28th  of  June,  turned  the 

* Tlie  Jacobin  faction  has  produced  all  the  diforders  j 
it  is  that  fociety  which  I loudly  accufe.  Organized  U^e 
an  empire,  and  blindly  governed  by  fome  ambitious 
men,  this  fociety  forms  a diftind  corporation  in  the 
middle  of  the  P'ronch  nation,  whofe  power  it  ufurps, 
and  whofe  reprefentatives  it  fubdues. 
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tide  of  popularity  entirely  agalnft  him ; 
and  there  is  at  prefent  a rumour  that  Ge- 
neral la  Fayette  is  going  to  march  his  army 
againft 'Paris. 

There  was  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a de- 
bate at  the  Jacobins  to-day,  but  rather  a fe- 
ries  of  violent  fpeeches  againft  him.  I un- 
derftand  indeed,  that  of  late  the  fpeakers  are 
generally  of  one  opinion ; for  Roberfpierre’s 
partifans  raife  fuch  a noife  when  any  one 
attempts  to  utter  fentiments  oppofite  to  what 
he  is  known  to  maintain,  that  the  voice  of 
the  fpeaker  is  drowned,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
yield  the  tribune  to  another  orator  whofe 
doctrine  is  more  palatable. 

The  moft  univerfally  agreeable  motion 
that  was  made  while  I was  prefent  was, 
that  a price  fhould  be  fet  on  the  head  of 
M.  la  Fayette,  and  that  chaque  dtoyen  put 
courtr  Jus ; which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that 
any  body  that  pleafed  to  murder  him  fliould 
be  rewarded  for  fo  doing. 

I 2 
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A little  before  the  AlTembly  broke  up, 
one  of  the  Marfeillois,  who  feemed  not  to 
be  an  officer,  mounted  the  tribune : he 

faid  there  was  a report  that  the  commif- 
fioners  from  the  Affembly  to  La  Fayette’s 
army  were  arrefted  at  Sedan  ; if  fo,  that 
he  and  others  of  his  countrymen  intended 
to  afk  permiffion  of  the  National  Affembly 
to  march  to  Sedan,  and  return  with  the 
heads  of  thofe  villains  who  had  prefumed  to 
arrefl  their  commiffioners. — “ Nous  fom- 
mes,”  continued  he,  “ des  pauvres  gens  qui 
coiichent  fur  la  paille  ; mais  quand  il  s’agit 

I 

du  bonheur  de  la  patrie,  nous  nous  montre- 
rons  des  homines  du  dix  d’Aout 

There  were  abundance  of  women  in  the 
galleries;  but  as  there  were  none  in  the  body 
of  the  hall  where  the  members  are  feated,  I 
was  furprifed  to  fee  one  enter  and  take  her 

* We  are  but  poor  fellows,  who  lie  upon  ftraw  ; but 
'when  our  country  is  in  clanger,  we  will  difplay  the  fame 
fpiritWe  did  on  the  lOth  of  Auguft. 
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feat  among  them  : flie  was  drefled  in  a kind 
of  Englilh  riding-habit,  but  her  jacket  was 
the  uniform  of  the  national  guards.  On 
enquiry,  I was  informed  that  the  name  of 
this  amazon  is  Mademoifelle  Theroigne  ; 
(he  diflinguiflied  herfe.lf  in  the  adtion  of 
the  loth,  by  rallying  thofe  who  fled,  and 
attacking  a fecond  time  at  the  head  of  the 
Marfeillois. 

Slie  -feems  about  one  or  two  and  thirty, 
is  fomewhat  aboye  the  middle  fize  of  wo- 
men, and  has  a fmart  martial  air,  which  in 
a man  would  not  be  difagreeable. 

I walked  home  about  nine ; the  night 
was  uncommonly  dark  ; my  way  lay  acrofs 
the  Caroufel,  along  the  Pont  Royal,  to  the 
fauxbourg  St.  Germain.  I have  frequently 
come  the  fame  way  alone  from  the  Caffe  de 
Foy  in  the  Palais  Royal  after  it  was  dark. 
1 never  was  attacked,  nor  have  I heard  of 
a Angle  ftreet  robbery,  or  houfe- breaking, 
fince  I have  been  in  Paris. 

I 3 
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This  feems  to  me  very  remarkable,  in 
the  ungovernable  ftate  in  which  Paris  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  fmce  the  loth  of  this 
month. 

The  mob  certainly  killed  on  the  fpot 
feveral  men  on  that  day  who  attempted  to 
Ileal  the  plate  of  the  palace : they  are  alio 
ealily  excited  to  aflaflinate  any  body  who  is 
pointed  out  to  them  as  a Chevalier  du  Poi- 
gnard,  or  4 traitor  to  the  country.  Society  is 
afliiredly  in  a moft  dangerous  and  dreadful 
Hate,  when  a fet  of  hotrheaded  ignorant 
men,  alTuraing  the  prerogatives  of  judges 
and  executioners,  commit  fuch  exceffes 
with  impunity.  But  it  is  fingular  that  thofe 
who  carry  their  contempt  of  law  and  order 
a more  criminal  length  than  the  highway- 
man and  houfe-breakcr,  do  not  occafjonally 
rob  in  the  ftreets  and  highways  alfo  ; and  it 
mull  appear  in  a peculiar  manner  llrange 
to  perfons  accullomed  to  live  in  a country 
where  there  are  frequent  robberies  and  bur- 
2 glaries, 
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glaries,  in  fpite  of  the  government’s  being 

\ 

undifturbed,  and  the  laws  in  full  force,  to 
find  none  where  all  the  hinges  and  fupports 
of  law  and  government  are  loofe,  and 
fhaking  from  a recent  convulfion. 

Augufl;  1 8. 

The  account  of  the  commilTiiries  from 
the  National  Alfembly  being  arrefted  at 
Sedan,  is  confirmed. 

M.  de  la  Fayette  having  been  advifed  by 
couriers  from  his  friends  at  Paris,  of  what 
was  intended,  immediately  fent  directions 
to  the  magiflrates  of  Sedan  to  arrefi:  the 
commiffaries  as  foon  as  they  entered  the 
town ; he  reprefented  what  had  happened 
in  Paris  on  the  loth,  as  the  temporary  in- 
furreCtion  of  a mob,  which  would  foon  be 
quelled,  and  by  this  means  prevailed  on  the 
magiftrates  to  arreft  and  imprifon  them  as 
impoftors. 

It  would  feem  from  this,  however,  that 
he  is  not  perfectly  fure  of  his  army ; 

I 4 ■ other- 
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otherwife  he  would  probably  have  allowed 
the  commiiraries  to  advance  to  the  army, 
and  then  arrefted  them  as  rebels.  It  de- 
pends on  the  army  whether  the  general  or 
the  commiflaries  Ihall  be  judged  rebels. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  National  Aflem- 
bly  have  fent  two  new  commiflaries  to  in- 
ftrudl  the  department,  to  order  the  mayor  of 
Sedan  and  fourteen  of  his  affiftant  admini- 
ftrators  to  appear  at  the  bar,  and  anfwer  for 
their  condudt ; and  the  Aifembly  declare 
all  who  (hall  oppofe  thefe  orders,  infamous 
and  traitors  to  the  country,  and  decree  that  ' 
all  the  citizens  of  Sedan  fliall  be  refponfible 
on  their  lives  for  the  fafety  of  their  com- 
ini ffaries. 

A deputation  from  the  battalion  of  Mar- 
fcilles  came  to  the  bar  this  day,  and  made 
the  fame  offer  which  they  announced  lafl 
night  at  the  Jacobins,  namely,  to  bring  the 
heads  of  the  magiftrates  of  Sedan  on  pikes 
to  their  bar. 


They 
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They  were  thanked  by  the  prefident  for 
their  generous  ofier ; but  were  told  at  the  " 
lame  time,  that  the  Aflembly  preferred  fee- 
ing the  magiftrates  in  the  ufual  form  with 
their  heads  on  their  Ihoulders. 

A price  is  put  on  the  head  of  M.  la  Fay- 
ette ; and,  according  to  the  ancient  phrafe, 
chaque  citoyen  peut  courir  fus. 

Decrees  of  accufation  are  made  againfl 
Barnave,  Alex.  Lameth  and  others,  who, 
although  now  confidered  as  traitors,  were 
thought  patriots  formerly. 

There  is  often  as  little  candour  among  - 
zealots  in  politics,  as  thofe  in  religion.  He 
whofe  religious  creed  or  ideas  of  freedom 
keep  the  hundredth  part  of  a degree  beneath 
theirs,  is  confidered  with  as  much  horror 
and  contempt  as  the  avowed  atheift  or  molt 
llavifh  courtier. 

Auguft  Ip. 

They  talk  of  forming  a fortified  camp 
for  40,000  men  near  Paris,  including  Mont 

Martre, 
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Martre,  and  all  that  fide  of  the  city  which 
lies  next  to  St.  Denis ; which  looks  as  if 
they  began  to  dread  the  approach  of  the 
Germans. 

I faw  no  figns  of  this  howevei*  at  the 
Champs  Elifees,  through  which  I drove 
this  evening. 

All  thofe  extenfive  fields  were  crowded 
with  company  of  one  fort  or  other  ; an  im- 
menfe  number  of  fmall  booths  were  eredted, 
where  refrelhments  w*ere  fold,  and  which 
refounded  with  mufic  and  fmging.  Pan- 
tomimes and  puppet-fhows  of  various  kinds 
are  here  exhibited,  and  in  fome  parts  they 
w'ere  dancing  in  the  open  fields.  *’  Are 
thefe  people  as  happy  as  they  feem  ?”  faid  I 
to  a Frenchman  who  was  with  me.  “ Ils 
font  heureux  comme  des  dieux,  Monfieur*,’’ 
replied  he. 

“ Do  you  think  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick 
never  enters  their  thoughts  ?”  faid  I.  “ Soyez 


* They  are  as  happy  as  the  gods. 
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fiir,  Monfieur,”  refumed  he,  “ que  Brunf- 
wick  eft  precifement  Thomme  du  monde 
au  quel  ils  penfent  le  moins 

One  fellow,  on  a kind  of  ftage,  had  a 
monkey  who  played  a thoufand  tricks. 
When  the  man  called  him  ariftocrate,  the 
monkey  flew  at  his  throat  with  every  mark 
of  rage ; but  when  he  called  him  un  bon 
patriote,  the  monkey  expreflfed  fatisfadion, 
and  carelTed  his  mafter. 

I fee  a great  many  monkeys  every  day, 
who  affe£l  to  be  bons  patriotes. 

One 'has  no  great  objedfion  to  thofe  pa- 
triots who  dance  about  like  monkeys ; but 
they  who  to  the  airs  of  the  monkey  join 
the  difpofition  of  tigers,  and  dance  with 
heads  upon  pikes,  are  horrible. 

A petition  was  read  to  the  AlTembly,  in 
which,  with  others  of  the  fame  ftamp,  was 
this  affedled  and  inhuman  expreffion,  “ Que 

* Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  that  Brunfwick  is  the  man 
f>n  earth  of  whom  they  think  the  leaft. 
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toute  communication  entre  Louis  XVI.  et 
fon  epoufe  cefle.  La  France  fera  fauvee  lorf- 
que  cette  Medicis  nc  foufflera  plus  fes  fureurs 
dans  Fame  du  nouveau  Charles  IX 

They  mufl  furely  have  the  hearts  of 
tigers  who  .could  fiiggefl  fuch  an  ufelcfs 
piece  of  cruelly,  and  come  parading  with 
it  to  the  bar  of  the  National  Aflembly. 

I 

Tliere  is  not,  befides,  the  lead  refein- 
blance  between  the  yielding  difpoption  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  the  ftern  ferocity  of  Charles 
IX. ; and  the  Q^een  of  France  w”as  never 
before , accu fed,  even  by  her  greateft  ene- 
mies, of  the  diflimulation,  treachery,  ahd 
cruelty  of  Catherine  of  Medicis. 

I 

Auguft  2C. 

1 was  feveral  hours  this  day  at  the  Na- 
tional Alfembly.  Briflbt  and  Lafource,  and 

* Let  all  communication  between  Lewis  XVI.  and 
his  wife  be  put  an  end  to.  h ranee  will  be  faved  when 
that  Medicis  {hall  no  longer  have  it  in  her  power  to  in- 
fpire  her  fury  into  the  foul  cf  tliis  new  Charles  IX. 
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many  otliers  fpoke.  I was  not  furpFifed  at 
the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  of'thclf  'dif^ 
courfes,  becaufe  I had  read  fome  of  the 
writings  of  the  former,  and  had  heard  of  the 
talents  of  both;  but  I was  furprifed  at  the 
number  of  fpeakers,  and  that  all  delivered 
themfelves  with  facility.  .r-r.-r’ 

In  point  of  ingenuity,  learning,  and 
ftrength  of  reafoning,  there  is  perhaps  as 
much  difference  between  the  fpeakers  of 
the  National  Affembly,  as  there  is  between 
thofe  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ; but  in 
facility  of  utterance  and  flow  of  words,  all 
the  fpeakers  in  the  former  are  nearer  on  an 
equality. 

I have  not  feen  among  them  any  of  that 
hefitation  and  perplexity  of  expreflion 
which  is  fometimes  obferved  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons ; yet  one  might  imagine  that 
young  members,,  and  all  who  are  unac- 
cuftomed  to  fpeak  in  public,  would  feel 
themfelves  more  embarrafled  in  fpeaking 
3 from 
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from  a lofty  confpicuous  place,  fuch  as  the 
tribune  of  the  National  Aflembly,  than 
Ipeaking  in  their  place,  as  is  done  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons. 

I have  not  heard  one  fpoaker  from  the 
tribune  who  wanted  either  words  or  courage 
in  pronouncing  them.  As  for  mauvaife 
honte,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  this  coun- 
try : I wonder  how  they  came  by  the  ex- 
preflion. 

The  Britifh  Ambaflfador  informed  me  to- 
day that  he  was  recalled. 

The  Princefs  Lamballe,  Madame  de 
Tourzelle,  Mademoifelle  Pauline  de  Tour- 
zelle,  and  fome  other  attendants  on  the 
King  and  Queen,  were  carried  from  the 
Temple  to  what  is  called  La  Maifon  Com- 
mune, and  there  intejTogated  refpedling 
certain  fecret  con*efpondences  they  are  ac- 
cufed  of  having  carried  on.  And  after  this 
examination  they  were  carried  to  a prifon 

named 
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named  Hotel  de  la  Force^  inftead  of  being 
conduded  back  to  the  Temple. 

How  (hocking  to  treat  perfons  of  their 
rank  and  fex  with  fuch  indigiiity  and  cru- 
elty, whofe  greateft  crime  feems  to  be  at- 
tachment to  their  benefadors  ! If  it  were 
even  proved  that  they  had  endeavoured  to 
carry  on  the  correfpondence  with  which 
they  are  charged,  this  could  not  excufe  fuch 
treatment.  In  times  like  thefe,  the  paC- 
fions  of  hatred  and  revenge  burn  with  aug- 
mented violence  ; and  when,  in  addition, 
they  are  excited  by  confcious  guilt  and  per- 
fonal  fear,  they  carry  men  to  the  height  of 
wickednefs. 

I have  been  told  that  fome  perfons  of 
horrid  difpofitions  have  been  lately  added 
to  the  ading  committee  of  the  Commune 
de  Paris. 

Auguft  21. 

I advifed  Lord  Lauderdale  to  leave  Paris 
and  goto  Spa  j but  it  is  difficult  at  this  time 

to 
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to  obtain  paffports  : they  have  been  refufed 
to  many  ftrangers,  who  for  fome  time  part; 
have  found  Paris  a difagreeable  refidence,  and 

I 

thought  it  ivould  become  more  fo,  as  the 
German  armies,  who  have  already  entered 
Prance,  were  advancing  to  the  capital. 
Britilh  fubjedts  in  particular  are  about  to 
lofe  one  great  inducement  to  remain,  by  the  i 
expeded  departure  of  Lord  Gower  and  ; 
-Lady  Sutherland.  ' 

Before  we  left  England,  it  had  been  fug-  j 

j 

gelled,  that,  at  fuch  a period,  we  might  meet  ! 
with  the  difficulty  we  now  experienced,  j 
Lord  Lauderdale  therefore  had  accepted  of  ■ 
a letter  from  M.  Chauvelin  to  the  mayor  of  | 
Paris,  the  import  of  which  was,  defiring  him 
to  facilitate  our  propofed  journey  to  thefouth, 
in  cafe  of  any  difficulty  or  obllrudlion.  • 
This  letter  had  been  left  at  the  houfe  of 
the  mayor ; but  the  confufions  which  took  . 
place  immediately  after  our  arrival,  pre- 
vented our  having  feen  him.  It  was  ima- 
gined 
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» 

gihed  that  through  his  influence  we  rriight 

obtain  paiTports.  An  acquaintance  of  M. 

Petion  offering  to  condudt  us  to  the  Maifoii 

de  Ville,  we  determined  to  make  the  trial. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  outer  gate,  and 

told  our  bufmefs  was  with  the  mayor,  we 

were  admitted.  There  was  a body  of 

about  fifty  men  under  arms  at  this  time 

before  the  gate.  The  Maifon  de  Ville  had 

more  the  appearance  of  the  head  quarters  of 

the  general  of  an  army,  than  the  refidence 

of  a mayor.  One  of  the  national  guards 

took  hold  of  my  cane,  afking  if  there  was  a 

» 

concealed  weapon  in  it.  I prefented  it,  and 
faid  there  was  not.  An  Englifhman,  who 
was  in  the  uniform  of  the  national  guards, 
addreffed  me  in  his  native  language.  I 
told  him  we  had  brought  a letter  from 
M.  Chauvelin  to  the  mayor,  and  wiflied  to 
fee  him. 

What  this  man’s  name  is  I know  not ; he 
feemed  to  have  fome  authority  among  them, 
VOL.  I.  K for 
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for  he  immediately  condudted  us  up  ftairs, 
and  through  fome  rooms,  into  a large  hall, 
where  there  w’^ere  ten  or  a dozen  foldiers 
with  their  arrns,  befides  officers  and  others, 
who  I fuppofe  were  waiting  to  fpeak  to 
M.  Petion.  When  the  Engliffiman  had  fent 
in  our  names  by  a fervant  who  attended  for 
that  purpofe,  he  left  us,  and  I never  faw 
him  afterwards. 

While  we  waited  in  this  hall,  a corporal 
came,  and  affied  if  we  had  received  any  or- 
der or  ticket  for  admiffion  to  the  place  where 
vje  were  ; for  without  thefe  nobody  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  guard  ought  to  re- 
main. We  informed  him  of  our  bufmefs, 
and  that  we  were  Engliffi  ; on  which  he 
defired  us  to  ftay,  faying,  the  mayor  wmuld 
wait  on  us  directly.  Many  people  in  mu- 
nicipal  fcarfs,  or  officers’  uniforms,  pafled 
and  repaired.  We  were  at  length  intro- 
duced. 

M.  Petion  is  a well-looking  fair  man,  of 

a genteel 
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a genteel  addrefs  and  cheerful  countenance, 
with  an  habitual  fmile.  He  made  an  apo- 
logy for  not  having  come  fooner,  faying,  he 
had  been  detained  by  bufinefs  which  did 
not  admit  of  an  inftant’s  delay.  On  telling  v 

him  we  wifhed  for  paffports  to  Spa,  by 
Givet,  he  faid  that,  at  that  particular 
time,  no  paflports  were  granted  by  that 
route ; at  any  rate  he  would  not  advife  us 
to  take  it,  becaufe  we  might  run  a rifk  of 
being  pillaged  by  the  Hulans,  or  other  irre- 
gular troops  of  the  Auftrian  army  ; adding, 
that  we  might  foon  have  paffports  for  Eng- 
land. - ' - 

We  hinted  an  inclination  to  refide  for  a 
fhort  time  in  fome  province  of  France,  if 
we  might  remain  there  with  fafety,  and 
could  not  go  diredfly  to  Spa  ; but  that  it  was 
neceiTary  to  have  paffports  before  we  could 
be  allowed  to  go  out  of  Paris.  M.  Petion 
faid,  he  was  convinced  that  reftraint  would 
continue  only  a few  days,  but  that  Paris 
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was  by  much  the  fafeft  place  of  France  we 
could  be  in  ; for  that  in  the  provinces  alarms 
might  be  fpread,  and  difturbances  arife, 
while  the  enemy  were  in  the  country,  but 
at  Paris  there  would  always  be  a fufficient 
force  to  keep  all  quiet. 

On  being  alked  if  there  were  any  news 
from  the  frontiers  ? 

Pie  anfwered  with  a carelefs  air,  that  he 
underftood  that  Brunfwick  had  entered 
France.  He  may  advance  twenty,  or  per- 
haps thirty  leagues.  Well,  continued  he, 
the  farther  he  advances,  the  greater  will  be 
the  lofs  of  his  army  ; and  if  they  continue 
to  advance  much  farther,  they  will  be  en- 
tirely furroimded,  and  few  of  them  will  ever 
get  back.  The  Pruflians,  added  he,  relied 
on  a confpiracy  here  in  their  favour : the 
loth  of  Auguft  put  an  end  to  that  hope, 
and  they  will  foon  be  bewildered,  and  not 
know  how  to  proceed. 

I heard  him  with  a great  deal  of  attention, 

but 
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but  very  little  faith  in  his  predidion,  and 
foon  after  we  took  our  leave. 

Auguft  22. 

Accounts  are  arrived  that  M.  la  Fayette, 

finding  no  difpofition  in  his  army  to  adhere 

to  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  many  of 

the  officers,  and  almoft  ail  the  foldiers,  were 
\ 

for  fupporting  the  decrees  of  the  National 
Affiembly,  has  retired  from  his  army  with 
a part  of  his  principal  officers,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  gone  to  Holland  in  his  way 
to  England. 

M.  Kerfaint  and  the  other  commlffaries, 
who  were  imprifoned  at  Sedan,  are  now  fet 
at  liberty,  with  many  apologies  from  the 
Commune  for  the  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived ; which  they  impute  to  the  mifrepre- 
fentation  of  La  Fayette,  on  whom  they 
transfer  the  name  of  traitor,  which  they  had 
before  bellowed  on  Kerfaint,  who,  with  his 
companions,  is  now  with  the  army,  where 
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they  have  been  received  with  acclamations 
of  joy. 

This  is  not  precifely  the  iiTue  I expedled 
when  I firft  heard  of  the  commiflaries  being 
fent,  and  ftill  lefs  what  I thought  probable 
on  hearing  of  their  imprifonment. 

Nothing  now  is  heard  of  but  addrefles  from 
all  parts  of  France  to  the  Aflembly,  congra- 
tulating them  on  what  they  call  the  glorious 
victory  of  the  loth  of  Auguft,  and  highly 
approving  of  the  fufpenfion  of  the  King. 

This  how’ever  does  not  prevent  us  from 
wdfhing  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  remove 
from  Paris  when  we  think  it  expedient ; a 
with  which  is  rather  increafed  by  my  having 
heard  it  repeatedly  aflertcd  by  fome  of  my 
French  acquaintance,  that  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  many  agents  from  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain  are  now  in  Paris,  whofe  er- 
rand is  to  promote  confufion,  and  excite 
that  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  fedition  wdiich  al- 
?:eady-  exifls  fo  much  all  over  France. 
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On  my  laughing  at  this  idea,  a very  fen- 
fible  man,  who  was  a member  of  the  Con- 
ftituent  Affembly,  and  will  probably  be  of 
the  Convention,  if  that  fhould  ever  take 
place,  declared  that  he  was  convinced  of  the 
fadt,  and  afked  how  the  great  number  of 
guineas  now  in  circulation  at  Paris  could  be 
otherwife  accounted  for  ? 

I anfwered,  that  I knew  nothing  of  the 
circulation  of  guineas  ; but  I had  always 
underftood  that  our  Adminiftration  had  too 
great  a demand  for  them  at  home,  to  think 
of  fending  them  abroad.  At  any  rate  I was 
perfuaded  they  would  not  ftoop  to  fuch  a 
manoeuvre,  which  was  as  unjuftifiable  as  it 
would  be  for  the  executive  power  of  France 
to  fmuggle  over  men  to  England,  for  the 
purpofe  of  exciting  -feditious  infurredfions 
againft  the  Britifh  Government. 

He  allowed  that  it  would  be  juft  as  bad 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other;  and  repeated 
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his  perfuafion,  that  it  had  been  done  by 
England,  but  not  by  France. 

As  I was  entirely  convinced  that  he  was 
in  an  error,  I took  a good  deal  of  pains  to 
remove  it,  but  without  fuccefs : and  I men- 
tion it  as  a very  ftrong  inftance  of  the  power 
of  prejudice  over  a very  acute  and  enlight- 
ened mind. 

However  groundlefs  this  notion  is,  its 
prevailing  among  the  mob  of  Paris  may  be 
attended  with  difagrceable  confequehces  to 
the  Englilh  here,  at  a time  when  govern^ 
ment  is  fo  feeble ; and  when,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  prudent  condudt  of  the  BritiHi  Am- 
baffador,  his  being  recalled  is  a fufficient 
mark  of  the  difapprebatien  of  his  Court  of 
the  late  meafures. 

I determined  to  call  on  M.  Claviere,  the 
miniftre  des  contributions,  for  whom  I had 
a letter  from  M.  Durouverie,  and  try  whe- 
ther, by  his  influence,  we  might  not  get 
paflTports  to  leave  Paris.  His  porter  in- 
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formed  me  laft  night,  that  he  faw  people 
on  bufinefs  from  fix  in  the  morning  till 
nine.  I called  at  his  hotel  this  morning  at 
eight,  and  was  conducted  into  a room  where 
feveral  people  were  waiting.  My  name 
was  taken  down  in  writing,  as  thofe  of  all 
prefent  had  previoufly  been,  and  carried  to 
the  minifter.  I was  called  in  my  turn;  and 
after  I had  informed  him  of  my  bufinefs, 
he  wrote  a letter  to  M.  le  Brun,  the  minifter 
for  foreign  affairs,  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to 
give  paffports,  recommending  it  to  him  to 
provide  Lord  Lauderdale  and  me  with  them, 
as  foon  as  the  prefent  interdidtion  was  re- 
moved. 

M.  Claviere  then  faid,  “ that  the  affair 
of  the  loth,  he  underftood,  had  been  greatly 
mifreprefented  in  England,  but  that  all 
Europe  would  be  foon  convinced  that  all 
the  blood  fhed  on  that  day  was  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  the  Court ; that  France  had  de- 
termined to  be  free,  and  would  not  fufier 
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any  thing  within  its  own  hofom  to  undermine 
or  countera<St  that  freedom;  that  fmall  ftates, 
fuch  as  Geneva,  and  even  Holland,  were 
fometimes  obliged  to  fuffer  controul  from 
their  neighbours,  with  refped:  to  their  own 
internal  government;  but  that  a powerful 
nation  like  France  could  not  be  dictated  to ; 
and  that  whatever  form  of  government  the 
French  fliould  think  proper  by  their  repre- 
fentatives  to  choofe,  they  were  able  to  main- 
tain; and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  all  the 
Auftrians,  Pruffians,  and  Ruffians  on  earth 
to  prevent  it.” 

Several  new  battalions,  which  are  called 
Chafleurs  Nationaux,  have  been  raifed  lately. 
I was  in  the  National  Affembly  when  a de- 
putation from  them  appeared  at  the  bar: 
one  fpoke  in  the  name  of  the  reft.  The 
objedf  of  his  difeourfe  was,  to  exprefs  the 
regret  of  his  companions,  and  his  own,  at 
being  fo  long  detained  in  Paris,  where  they 
lived  a life  of  idlenefs,  while  their  wifties 
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were  to  liaften  to  the  frontiers,  that  the^ 
might  repel  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
or  perifli  in  the  attempt.  ' They  all  earneftly 
requefted  the  AlTembly  to  ilTue  immediate 
orders  agreeable  to  their  ardent  wiflies. 

This  fpeech  was  pronounced  wuth  grace, 
and  heard  with  applaufe.  The  young  ora- 
tor and  his  companions  were  invited  to  the 
honneur  de  la  feance,  and  about  forty  of 
them  marched  through  the  hall  to  their  feats. 
Their  uniform  is  blue  jackets,  with  green 
epaulets,  buff-coloured  waiftcoats,  and  tight 
trowfers  of  the  fame  cloth,  and  fhort  boots, 
with  very  v/ell  contrived  fmart  helmets. 
They  w^ere  in  general  from  about  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  all  very  fine 
looking  young  men,  and  all,  I am  con- 
vinced, full  of  martial  ardour  : their  ap- 
pearance however  approached  nearer  to  Ho- 
rner’s defcription  of  Paris,  than  of  Hedlor 
going  to  battle.  I do  not  know  what  figure 
they  will  make  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pruffians, 

but 
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but  they  made  a very  brilliant  one  in  the 
AlTembly  hall.  I thought  the  ladies  in  the 
galleries  would  never  have  done  with  their 
applaufe. 

Auguft  22. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the  difco- 
very  of  truth  regarding  recent  events  of  an 
important  and  complicated  nature,  which 
many  people  are  interefted  in  falfifyirjg, 
and  almoft  every  body  inclined  to  reprefent 
according  to  their  own  prejudices. 

I have  experienced  this  ftrongly  in  my 
enquiries  concerning  the  incidents  which 
occurred  on  the  loth  of  Auguft,  and  the 
circumftances  which  led  to  the  cataftrophe 
of  that  day.  , 

Every  thing  is  viewed  through  fuch  dif- 
ferent mediums,  and  from  fuch  oppofite 
points,  that  the  various  accounts  which  pour 
in  from  all  quarters,  crofs,  joftle,  and  con- 
found each  other  in  fuch  a manner,  that  I 
have  on  fome  occafions  been  tempted  to 
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fufpe£t,  tliat  as  my  information  increafed 
my  knowledge  diminifhed. 

I have  fometimes  had  reafon  to  imagine 
that  all  has  happened  in  confequence  of  a 
pre-concerted  and  well-executed  plan,  the 
authors  and  conductors  of  which  have  been 
alfo  mentioned  to  me. 

On  farther  enquiry,  I have  been  alTured 
that  there  was  no  well  digefted  defign  on 
either  fide;  that  a vaft  thoughtlefs  mafs 
of  populace  had  been  put  in  motion  by  a fet 
of  needy  adventurers,  who,  without  any 
precife  objeCt,  wifhed  for  a new  florin,  in 
which  they  might  be  gainers,  but  had  no- 
thing to  lofe ; that  it  was  for  fome  time 
doubtful  whether  the  infurreCtion  would 
I terminate  againfl,  or  in  favour  of  the  Court ; 
I that  there  was  a very  confiderable  chance 
I of  its  ending,  like  that  of  the  20th  of  June, 
! in  mere  parade,  drunkennefs,  and  noife  ; in 
I which  cafe  it  would  have  tended  to  the  in- 
1 creafe  of  the  King’s  authority,  by  rendering 
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men  more  averfe  to  the  difgufling  power  of 
a.  rabble. 

I have  been  told  by  others,  whofe  autho- 
rity is  more  refpectable,  that  the  plan  was  to 
feize  on  the  perfon  of  the  King,  carry  him 
diredlly  to  the  caftle  of  Vincennes,  and  there 
coniine  him  till  a National  Convention  lliould 
decide  on  his  fate,  and  the  future  form  of 
government:  this  it  is  believed  was  the  plan 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  that  it  was 
prevented  from  being  literally  executed,  by 
the  refolution  which  his  Majefty  took  pf 
going  to  the  National  Alfembly,  which  the 
formers  of  this  plan  had  not  taken  into  their 
calculation. 

It  could  not  efcape  their  reflediion,  how- 
ever, that  in  attempting  to  feize  on  his  per- 
fon and  carry  him  to  Vincennes,  he  might 
very  poflibly  be  killed. 

Whatever  the  fecret  wifhes  of  particular 
perfons  in  the  Court  might  be,  apd  what- 
cv.er  their  connedlions  with  the  enemies  of 
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France,  It  feems  evident  that  on  the  loth  of 
Auguft  the  King’s  fchemes  were  .entirely  of 
a defenfive  nature. 

Some  people  think,  however,  that  in  the 
dlfpofition  in  which  a great  part  of  the  na- 
tional guards  were,  and  with  the  force  af- 
fembled  In  the  Tuileries,  if  they  had  been 
dire6led  with  ability,  and  the  firft  advantage 
followed  up  with  energy,  the  federes  and 
the  rabble  from  the  fuburbs  would  have  been 
completely  difperfed,  the  beft  part  of  the 
citizens  would  have 'declared  for  the  King, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  all  the  ar- 
mies on  the  frontiers  following  their  ex- 
ample. To  accufe  him  of  being  the  ag- 
greffbr  on  that  day,  is  ridiculous. 

The  following  particulars,  refpedling  the 
tranfadions  of  the  i oth  of  Auguft,  I began 
to  infert  in  my  Journal  this  day ; and  al- 
though I came  to  the  knowledge  of  them  at 
various  times,  fome  of  them  at  later  periods, 
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as  appears  in  the  original  Journal,  I haVfi 
thought  proper  to  put  them  all  together  un-^* 
der  this  date. 

The  motion  made  by  M.  Vaublanc  be- 
fore I left  the  Aflembiy  on  the  9th,  and 
■which  I thought  would  have  palfed,  namely, 
that  the  fedhes  (hould  be  ordered  to  remove 
from  Paris,  although  it  was  frequently  re- 
newed by  him  and  others,  was  always  poft- 
poned,  and  never  decreed. 

The  Affembly  continued  fitting,  all  the 
night  of  the  pth ; but  for  fome  part  of  the 

V 

time  there  was  not  the  legal  number  to  make 
a decree,  namely  two  hundred. 

Petion  the  mayor  was  in  the  palace  till 
two  or  three  o’clock  of  the  morning  of  the 
loth.  He  had  been  with  the  King  to  give 
an  account  of  the  ftate  of  Paris,  but  remained 
in  the  palace  or  on  the  terrace  after  leaving 
his  MajeRy ; which  gave  occafion  for  fpread- 
ing  a report  among  the  citizens,  that  he 
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Was  kept  there  agalnft  his  will,  as  a pledge 
for  the  fafety  of  the  King  j and  it  was  even 
aflerted  in  the  Aflembly,  that  he  was  re- 
tained by  force  in  the  palace ; but  that  was 
refuted  by  one  of  the  members  declaring 
he  had  feen  him  a few  minutes  before  walk- 
ing on  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillans  with  ano- 
ther municipal  officer  ; they  had  both  come 
out  of  the  palace  for  a little  freffi  air,  and 
were  about  to  return  to  it,  when  this  member 
fpoke  to  them,  and  Petion  told  him  that  he 
intended  to  remain  there  till  the  public 

I I 

tranquillity  was  re-eftabliffied. 

Notwithftanding  this  affiirancc,  as  fuf- 
picions  of  his  danger  were  infinuated,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  fend  a meflage  to  the  pa- 
lace for  the  mayor,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  he  directly  came  to  their  bar. 

This  is  a fatisfadlory  proof  that  Petion 
was  under  no  controul  from  the  King ; and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  forms  a prcfumption  that 
the  mayor  was  cot  privy  to  any  plot  againft 
rVOL.  I.  iu  the 
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the  life  of  the  King,  or  even  of  any  Intetl- 
tion  to  feize  his  perfon  and  carry  him  to 
Vincennes  ; for  he  could  not  imagine  that 
either  the  one  or  the  other  could  be  accom- 
plifhed  without  a conteft,  in  which  it  muft 
have  occurred  to  Petionthat  he  would  have 
been  facriliced,  and  therefore  he  would  have 
taken  care  not  to  be  prefent. 

It  is  faid  by  fome,  that  he  went  as  a fpy 
to  examine  what  force  there  was  in  the 
Tuileries,  and  confider  in  what  parts  the 
caftle  might  be  attacked  with  the'  molt 
advantage  ; alfo  to  mark  who  were  the 
leaders,  that  he  might  afterwards  be  their 
accufer. 

This,  however,  would  have  been  a fer- 
vice  of  great  danger,  and  as  unneceflary  as 
dangerous  ; a hundred  other  people  were 
better  qualified  than  Petion  to  have  given 
this  information. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  palace  that  night, 
he  went  dircdlly  and  made  his  report  to  the 
. 1 King ; 
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King  ; all  the  time  he  remained  afterwards, 
he  was  under  the  eye  of  the  Swifs,  and  of 
gentlemen  attached  to  his  Majehy. 

There  is  reafon  to  imagine  that  Petion, 
having  had  fome  hint  of  a meafure  intend- 
ed to  be  taken  at  the  town-houfe,  and  not 
approving  of  every  part  of  it,  chofe  rather 
to  be  at  the  palace  than  there  during  that 
tranfadlion.  Soon  after  his  going  from 
the  palace  to  the  National  Afiembly,  he 
was  configned  to  his  own  houfe  under  a 
guard,  by  the  council-general  of  the  Com- 
mune de  Paris,  that  he  might  not  feem  to 
have  any  part  in  tranfadlions  which  were 
of  a nature  more  violent  and  decifive  thaa 
was  agreeable  to  his  charadter. 

The  meafure  here  alluded  to  was  as  fol- 
lows:— While  the  tocfin  was  founding,  the 
general  beating,  and  the  citizens  of  courfe 
under  arms  at  the  alarm  pods,  a few  of  each 
fedlion,  under  the  pretext  that  the  prefent 

common  council  of  the  city  of  Paris  had 

0 
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lofl;  the  confidence  of  the  people,  aflTemblcd 
and  eledled  new  members  for  that  council, 
in  ihe  room  of  the  former,  to  the  number 
of  near  two  hundred. 

Thofe  new  chofen  counfellors  went  di- 
rectly to  the  hall  where  the  council-general 
of  the  community  aifemble,  declared  them- 
felves  the  real  council,  drove  out  all  the 
others,  except  Petion,  Manuel,  and  Danton, 
and  then  began  the  exercife  of  their  func- 
tions in  a more  rigorous  manner  than  ever 
was  known  before. 

Mandat,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
national  guards,  is  now  rcprefented  as  a 
traitor,  whofe  defign  was  to  maflacre  the  peo- 
ple. But  I underftand  from  thofe  who  have 
been  long  acquainted  with  him,  that  he  was 
an  honcll  man,  though  of  no  extenfive  ca- 
pacity ; and  of  his  treafon  I have  heard  no 
other  proof  than  that  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  oppofe  the  entrance  of  the  multitude  into 
the  King’s  palace,  in  cafe  they  fhould  at- 
tempt 
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tempt  to  force  their  way ; and  tliat  he  had 
encouraged  thofe  under  his  command  to 
adhere  to  the  conftimtion,  and  defend  the 
Royal  Family  from  yiolence.  Mandat  had 
alfo  taken  a prudent  ftep  in  placing  a party 
of  the  national  guards  on  the  Pont  Neuf 
with  fome  cannon,  on  purpofe  to  cut  off  the 
communication  between  thofe  who  were 
aflemhling  in  the  different  fuburbs  of  the 
oppofite  Tides  of  the  river. 

The  new  council-general  faw  the  detri- 
ment that  this  poll  was  of  to  their  defigns  ; 
they  therefore  Tent  fome  of  their  body  with 
the  fcarfs  of  the  municipal  officers,  to  order 
the  guard  to  be  removed  from  the  bridge, 
and  a free  intercourle  to  be  opened  between 
the  infurgents  on  each  Tide  of  the  Seine. 

The  ancient  council  were  of  the  fame 
fentiments  with  Mandat.  He  had  therefore 
given  no  direction  to  the  officer  who  com- 
manded at  this  pofl,  not  to  obey  any  order 
which  came  from  them  j fuch  an  idea  could 
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not  naturally  occur  to  him,  for  neither  he 
nor  the  officer  knew  that  the  original  coun- 
cil was  diffiolved,  and  that  a new  one  had 
ufurped  their  authority  ; this  officer  there- 
fore obeyed  what  he  thought  a legal  power, 
and  removed  his  guard. 

The  new  council  about  the  fame  time 
fent  a meffage  to  Mandat  to  come  to  the 
town-houfe,  on  the  pretence  that  they  had 
fomething  of  importance  to  communicate 
to  him  regarding  the  public  fafety.  Man- 
dat did  not  immediately  go  ; he  was  at  the 
Tuileries  with  a large  body  of  national 
guards  when  he  received  this  meffage,  and 
freffi  parties  of  the  national  guards  were  ar- 
riving every  minute  to  put  themfelves  un- 
der his  command,  and  he  was  affigning 
them  their  polls. 

A fecond  meffage,  more  preffing  than  the 
firft,  came  to  him  while  he  w^as  thus  em- 
ployed— He  then  thought  he  could  delay 
no  longer — he  left  the  palace  about  four,  and 

haftened 
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liaftened  to  the  town-houfe.  It  is  faicL  that 
% / 

he  had  an  order  in  his  pocket,  figned  by 
Peiion,  authorifmg  him  to  repel  force  by 
force,  in  cafe  the  populace  attempted  to 
force  their  way  into  the  palace.  The  coun- 
cil withed  to  get  pofTefllon  of  this  order. 

On  his  entering  the  hall  where  the  coun- 
cil were  met,  he  was  furprifed  to  fee  a very 
different  affembly  from  what  he  expedfed. 
They  accufed  him  of  a defign  to  attack 
and  {laughter  the  people  during  their  in- 
tended march  from  the  fuburbs  to  the  pa- 
lace, and  of  having  made  arrangements  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  man  was  equally  confounded  at 
what  he  faw,  and  what  he  heard. 

After  a fhort  examination,  he  was  de- 
fired  to  withdraw  ; but  as  he  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  flair,  he  was  fhot  through  the 
head  with  a piflol,  and  at  the  fame  inflant 
thrufl  through  the  body. 

Tlic  council  then  appointed  Santerre  com- 
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maiider  In  chief  of  the  national  guards. 
This  Santerre  was  originally  a brewer,  and 
carried  on  a great  trade  in  the  fuburbs  of  St* 
Antoine,  where  he  gave  employment  to  a 
very  confiderable  number  of  men.  As  his 
manners  and  converfation  were  on  a level 
with  thofe  he  employed,  it  is  not  furprifing 
that  he  was  popular,  and  had  influence  in 
that  neighbourhood.  How  a perfon  in  his 
fituation,  and  with  his  manners,  came  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
is  not  fo  obvious. 

I am  allured,  hov/ever,  that  the  Duke 
did  honour  M.  Santerre  with  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  had  him  occafionally  at  his  con- 
vivial parties,  previous  to  his  being  honour- 
ed with  the  command  of'the  national  guard. 

The  council  afilimcd  the  whole  authority, 
and  fent  orders  wherever  it  was  thought  ne- 
celTary,  which  were  generally  obeyed. 

1 he  officer  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Mandat  to  guard  the  aiTenal,  was  ordered 

by 
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by  the  council  to  repair  with  the  men  under 
his  command  to  the  fuburbs  of  St.  Antoine. 
A number  of  mufkets  from  the  arfenal  were 
diftributed  among  the  people ; and  the 
guard,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  have  prevented 
this,  marched  at  the  head  of  thofe  people 
againft  the  Tuileries. 

That  a body  of  men  elected  at  midnight, 
in  the  midft  of  confufion  and  alarm,  fhould 
be  able  to  annihilate  an  eftablifhed  council, 
ufurp  all  the  executive  authority,  and  find 
itfelf  inftantly  and  univerfally  obeyed,  will 
feem  very  extraordinary. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  however  that 
this  originated  in  an  inftantaneous  refolu- 
tion  of  the  various  fedfions  of  Paris  : all  had 
been  arranged  by  a junto  of  men,  of  which 
Danton  was  fuppofed  to  be  a leading  mem- 
ber, and  of  whom  the  eled:ors  of  the  fedions 
were  the  tools.  The  new  deputies,  who  had 
been  recommended  by  the  junto,  found 
little  difficulty  in  difmiffing  the  old  ; for, 

befide 
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bcfide  their  being  of  bolder  cliaraders  than 
their  predeceffors,  it  is  natural  for  attackers 
to  a(5t  with  more  fpirit  than  thofe  who  de- 
fend, efpecially  if  the  attack  is  made  w'hen 
it  is  not  expeded.  And  it  is  equally  true 
that,  in  critical  times,  men  are  apt  to  fhrink 
from  refponfible  fituations.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  old  commune,  therefore,  might 
not  be  difpleafed  with  the  ufurpation. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  mea- 
fure  in  other  refpeds,  it  mu  ft  be  allowed  to 
have  had  a decifive  influence  on  the  events 
of  that  night. 

Previous  to  this,  many  circumftances 
appeared  favourable  to  the  King.  There 
were  about  fifteen  hundred  gentlemen,  of-, 
fleers,  and  others  of  various  ranks  within 
the  palace,  all  attached  to  the  King,  and 
ready  to  die  in  his  defence,  and  that  of  the 
Royal  Family  ; there  were  a thoufand  Swifs 
in  the  barracks  of  the  Caroufel,  and  about 
half  that  number  of  the  national  guards,  who 

uiually 
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ufually  did  duty  with  them  at  the  Tuilerles; 
and  before  Mandat  received  the  fummons 
to  the  town-hdufe,  between  two  and  three 
thoufand  of  the  national  guards  had  arrived 
by  his  orders  in  different  detachments  at  the 
Tulleries  : formerly  they  had  done  duty  by 
battalions,  but  by  a late  decree  of  the  Na- 
tional Affembly,  they  were  dired:ed  to  do 
duty  by  detachments  from  all  the  various 
battalions.  If  the  former  method  had  con- 
tinued, Mandat  would  have  chofeii  thofe 
battalions  which  were  known  to  be  befl 
affedled  to  the  King  for  this  night’s  fervice  ; 
which  would  have  been  a very  great  advan- 
tage, as  fome  battalions,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  fedions  of  Petits  Peres  and  Filles  St. 
Thomas  were  entirely  fo.  This  being  out  of 
liis  power,  and  he orderinga detachment  equal 
to  three  battalions,  fome  of  the  difaffeded 
mull  have  been  among  them,  and  there  was 
danger  that  a few  fo  inclined  might  corrupt, 
many  : however,  thefe  detachments,  by  com- 
ing 
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ing  early,  manifefted  a.defire  of  obeying  their 
commander,  and  protecting  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily. 

Thofe  various  detachments  brought  with 
them  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were 
placed  around  the  palace  in  the  manner 
thought  moft  advantageous  for  repelling  an 
attack.  Two  were  placed  with  a ftrong  party 
at  the  Pont-toumant,  which  is  at  the  diftance 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  gardens  from  the 
palace,  fronting  the  grand  alley  of  the  firft, 
and  the  principal  gate  of  the  fecond.  This 
bridge  is  over  a kind  of  folTe,  which  fepa- 
rates  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  from  the 
fpacious  Place  de  Louis  XV. 

Of  all  thefe  troops  the  cannoniers  were 
the  moft  fiifpeCled  of  being  unfavourably 
difpofed  to  the  King. 

Befide  the  troops  above  enumerated, 
there  was  a body  of  a thoufand  cavalrv, 
called  Gendarmerie  a Chcval,  all  under  arms, 
and  pofted  in  various  places,  under  differ- 
ent commanders,  all  attached  to  the  King. 

Another 
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Another  circumftance  in  favonr  of  his, 
Rlajefty  was  that  degree  of  indignatioa 
pretty  generally  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  cxclufive  of  thofe  of  three  of  the 
fuburbs,  for  the  enormities  that  were  com- 
mitted on  the  2oth  of  June.  When  to 
thefe  it  is  added,  that  the  majority  of  the 
National  AiTembly  certainly  difapproved  of 
the  diforderly  and  alarming  meafures  to 
which  the  multitude  were  prompted,  and 
wifhed  them  checked,  we  mull  conclude, 
that  with  more  unanimity,  flrmnefs,  and 

dccifion  among  thofe  who  directed  the 

1 

council  within  the  palace,  the  defign  of  the 
original  fchemers  of  the  infurre^tion  would 
have  been  baffled  ; the  event  would  have 
been  different,  perhaps  the  very  reverfe  of 
what  happened. 

The  moll  fmcere  friends  of  freedom  muff 
have  been  fatigued  and  alarmed  by  thofe 
repeated  diforders,  and  willing  to  feize  that 
opportunity  of  extending  the  power  of  the 

King, 
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Km^,  fo  far  as  is  neceflary  to  prevent  them,'; 
' for  the  future. 

\ ' ’ 

As  for  the  King  himfelf,  I am  inclined  i 

» i 

to  believe,  from  his  mild  and  unambitious 

character,  from  his  condudb  fmce  the  com-  i 

mencement  of  his  reign,  from  his  piety,  and  ' 

« 

from  all  I have  heard  from  cool  and  candid  1 

! 

authority  fmce  I came  here,  that  it  was  his  ' 
defire  and  determination  to  be  faithful  to  i 
the  conftitution,  provided  the  conftitution  j 
was  allowed  to  be  faithful  to  him  ; and  that ' ■ 

i 

he  defired  no  other  alteration  than  fuch  as  | 
could  fecure  the  prerogatives  which  the  ’ 
conftitution  allowed  him.  | 

That  he  ever  entered  into  any  engage-  | 
ment,  or  aflifted  any  projed:  for  the  re- ' j 
ftoration  of  the  old  government,  is  what  > I 
I have  found  no  fatisfadory  proof  of, 

AVhatever  plans  may  have  been  formed  \ | 
by  the  King  and  his  council  for  the  defence  J-  j 
* ©f  the  Tuileries,  the  repelling  the  aflailants, ; } 

and) 
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and  for  the  meafures  to  be  purfued  on  theif 
being  difperfed,  all  were  rendered  ineffec- 
tual by  the  illegal  and  wicked,  but  decifivc 
meafure  of  appointing  a new  council  at  the 
town-houfe,  murdering  the  commander 
of  the  national  guards,  and  by  that  councif 
ufurping  the  whole  power  of  the  State. 

Before  Mandat  left  the  Tuileries  and  went 

to  the  town-houfe,  as  he  defigned  to  return 

immediately,  he  left  no  particular  orders. 

The  various  detachments  of  national  guards 

which  at  his  requifition  were  aflembled 

/ 

around  the  palace,  and  in  its  different  courts, 
were  long  in  impatient  expedation  of  fee- 
ing him  : in  his  abfence  they  knew  not 
whom  to  obey,  or  how  to  a(3;  in  the  differ- 
ent emergencies  which  occurred. 

About  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
King,  who  had  not  gone  to  bed  the  pre- 
, ceding  night,  defeended  into  the  courts  of 
the  palace  to  review  the  Swifs  and  national 
jguards.  He  was  accoijipanied  by  fomeper- 

fon's 
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fons  of  rank,  and  officers  of  diftlndlorti  Th<f 
Swifs  began  the  cry  of  Vive  le  Roi ! as 
foon  as  he  appeared,  and  the  national 
guards  repeated  it ; but  all  the  cannoniers 
cried,  Vive  la  Nation  ! which  not  being  ac- 
companied with  the  other,  was  a fign  of  ‘ 
difapprobation. 

From  the  courts  the  King  went  into  the 
gardens,  and  reviewed  the  troops  there,  and 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries;  he  after- 
wards walked  all  the  way  to  the  poll  of  the 
Pont-tournant.  On  his  return  to  the  palace 
he  underftood  that  fome  bodies  of  national 
guards,  juft  arrived,  feemed  to  have  caught 
the  difpofttion  of  the  cannoniers ; they 
fhouted,  Vive  la  Nation  ! and  fome  of  them  i 
cried,  Vive.Petion  ! 

The  detachments  which  had  aflembled  i 
early  by  orders  of  Mandat  were  difturbed 
at  this,  and  at  hearing  nothing  of  their 
commander  ; fome  of  them  began  to  change  i 
tiieir  original  difpoiitioas,  through  the 

iniinuations 
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iiirmuatlons  and  example  of  the  canno- 
niers. 

In  the  mean  time  an  immenfe  multitude, 
headed  by  the  fhUres^  were  advancing  from 
the  fuburbs  of  St.  Antoine : every  ftreet 
and  alley  which  led  to  the  palace  was  cro\vd-» 
ed  by  rabble,  and  by  parties  of  a kind  of 
irregular  national  guards,  fome  armed  with 
fufils,  and  fome'with  pikes,  who  came  from 
every  quarter  of  Paris,  without  knowing 
what  was  intended,  or  how  they  themfeJves 
w’ere  to  adt,  and  who  w^ere  ready  to  cry, 
Vive  le  Roi ! or  Vive  la  Nation ! accord- 
ing to  the  humour  of  the  llreet  through 
W'hich  they  paffed,  and  the  turn  which 
things  might  take. 

The  gendarmerie  a cheval,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  an  opening  near  the  Caroufel, 
were  gradually  fhoved  off  their  ground  by 
the  ftill  augmenting  multitude,  and  removed 
to  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  from  whence 
alfo  they  were  foon  obliged  to  fhift  their 
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ground.  To  allow  cavalry  to  be  thus  prefTed 
upon,  and  all  their  movements  impeded, 
was  rendering  them  ufelefs,  and  expofing 
them  to  be  infected,  partly  through  fear  and 
partlyby  example,  with  thefpirit  of  thecrowd 
, which  furrounded  them  ; which  accordingly 
happened  ; for  although  they  feemed  in  the 
morning  determined  to  do  their  duty  by  de- 
fending the  palace  and  Royal  Family,  and 
under  proper  management  would  proba- 
bly have  done  fo ; yet  being  from  the  mere 
preffure  of  the  crowd  forced  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  in  obedience  to  that  crowd 
obliged  to  cry  Vive  la  Nation!  as  they  rode 
through  the  ftreets,  they  gradually  loft  their 
original  intention;  and  afterwards,  when  they 
faw  the  Swifs  give  way,  and  flying  through 
the  Place  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  plain  called 
the  Elyfian  Fields,  great  part  of  this  body 
of  cavalry  abandoned  their  officers,  and  at- 
tacked and  cut  down  the  unhappy  fugitives, 
the  very  men  whom  that  fame  morning 

they 
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they  had  confidered  as  their  friends,  and 
engaged  in  the  fame  caufe  with  them» 
felves* 

The  gendarmerie  a cheval  were  not  the 
only  part  of  the  national  guards  who  adled 
in  this  manner  ; and  it  was  pretty  evident, 
a confiderable  time  before  the  attack,  that 
thofe  who  were  placed  in  the  garden  and 
the  courts  of  the  palace  were  no  longer  to 
be  depended  on. 

The  whole  body  of  Swifs,  however,  a 
party  of  national  grenadiers,  and  all  the 
officers,  gentlemen,  and  others  who  were 
within  the  palace  and  immediately  about 
the  King's  perfon,  remained  unfhaken,  and 
ready  to  facrifice  themfelves  in  his  defence 
and  in  that  of  his  family* 

After  the  King’s  return  from  the  gardens, 
fome  arrangements  were  made  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  palace ; parties  were  placed  at 
different  pods,  and  under  the  command  of 
particular  leaders.  Among  thofe  leaders 
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were  men  who  had,  In  the  courfe  of  their 
lives,  enjoyed  high  commands. 

Of  all  belonging  to  the  royal  family,  the 
Prince  and  Princefs  Royal  only  had  gone  to 
bed  ; the  Queen’s  anxiety  on  their  account 
had  made  her  infift  on  this  the  preceding 
night ; the  fame  anxiety  prompted  her  to 
have  them  awaked  early  in  the  morning,  as 
file  faw  danger  approaching.  The  fight  of 
her  children  was  befides  a cordial  which  her 
heart  needed  at  a time  fo  deprefling  and 
afflictive.  I am  allured  that  fhe  behaved 
wdth  great  firmnefs  on  this  very  trying  oc- 
cafion ; that  Ihe  fpoke  in  an  encouraging 
manner  to  the  guards,  praifing  their  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  Royal  Family. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  affeCting 
than  the  condition  of  this  unfortunate  Prin- 
cefs. Who  could  behold,  without  the  moft 
fympathetic  emotion,  a Queen  of  France, 
the  fifler  of  Emperors,  in  the  prefence 

I 

of  her  hulband  and  children,  imploring 

the 
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the  protecTuon  of  a fmall  band  of  gentlemen 
and  a few  grenadiers  ? 

Philofophy  may  demonftrate  that  a wo- 
man in  a far  inferior  walk  of  life,  when  her 
hufband,  her  children,  and  herfelf,  are  in 
the  fame  danger,  ^nd  who  has  as  much,  or 
perhaps  more,  happinefs  to  lofe  in  loling 
them,  ought  to  command  our  fympathy  in 
an  equal,  if  not  a fuperior  degree. 

After  philofophy  has  demonhrated  this, 
even  thofe  who  admit  the  demonftration 
will  ftill  enter  more  warmly  into  the  diftrefs 
of  the  Queen,  than  into  that  of  the  woman 
in  an  inferior  walk  of  life. 

It  may  be  repeated,  that  the  latter  is  as 
worthy  and  as  amiable  as  the  former  ; that 
fhe  loves  her  hufband  and  her  children,  and 
is  beloved  by  them  as  much  ; that  in  her 
more  humble  fphere  fhe  enjoyed  more  hap- 
pinefs, and  therefore  in  reality  is  in  danger 
of  fuffering  a greater  lofs  than  the  other 
can.  When  the  voice  of  philofophy  has 
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repeated  all  this,  what  does  the  human  heart 
anfwer  ? 

Without 'difputing  about  what  ought  to 
be,  but  avowing  honeftly  what  /j,  the  hu- 
man heart,  faithful  to  its  firft  iraprelTions, 

or  prejudices  if  you  pleafe,  will  anfwer — I 

« 

take  a ftronger  intereft  in  the  diftrelfes  of 
the  Queen, 

A little  after  feven  o’clock,  M.  Rhcede- 
rer,  w^h  other  officers  of  the  department, 
entered  the  room  where  the  King  was,  and 
declared,  that  the  palace  was  furrounded 
by  an  irrefiftible  number  of  armed  men  j 
that  the  national  guards  who  had  come 
early  in  the  morning  were  corrupted,  and 
more  ready  to  affifl  than  oppofe  the  affail- 
ants ; that  the  King,  Queen,  their  children, 
and  attendants,  were  on  the  point  of  being 
flaughtered ; and  that  there  were  no  other 
means  of  fafety  left  for  them,  but  immedi- 
ately  to  put  themfelves  under  the  protedion 

pf  the  National  Alfembly.” 
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This  was  a mod  humiliating  meafure, 
particularly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Queen,  who, 
on  hearing  this  idea  once  infinuated  before, 
had  faid  that  fire  would  rather  be  nailed 
to  the  "Walls  of  the  palace,  and  dill  fhewed 
the  greated  averfion  to  going ; but  on  it^ 
being  urged  that  there  was  no  other  refuge 
for  the  King  and  her  children,  and  that  even 
this  would  be  lod  if  not  taken  immediately 
•-—heaving  a profound  figh,  fhe  laid,  “ It  is 
the  lad  facribce,  let  it  be  made!” 

The  fame  motive  of  tendernefs  for  her 
children  which  determined  the  Queen,  pre- 
vented the  King  from  hcfitadng  longer. 
The  whole  Royal  Family  fet  out  immediate- 
ly, accompanied  by  a detachment  of  Swifs 
and  of  the  national  guards  on  duty  within  the 
palace.  Thofe  troops  formed  a lane  along 
the  terrace  of  the  Feuillans,  through  which 
the  Royal  Family  and  their  attendants  walk- 
ed to  the  hall  of  the  National  AlTembly. 

It  is  inhnitely  to  be  regretted  that  the 
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King,  before  he  quitted  the  palace,  did  not 
diredl  thofe  who  remained  within  it,  imme- 
diately- to  capitulate  with  the  leaders  of  the 
infurgents,  and  throw'  the  gates  open  to  the 
people  : this  would  have  faved  the  lives  of 
many  gallant  men,  w^hich,  however  expe- 
dient it  might  have  been  to  rifk  in  defence 
of  the  King  and  Royal  Family,  ought  not  to 
have  been  expofed  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  walls  and  furniture  of  a palace. 

This  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  concern  and 
agitation  of  the  King’s  mind  at  a time  fo 
critical  and  alarming : for  I give  no  w-elght 
to  the  aflertion  of  thofe  who  pretend  that 
he  took  this  flep  for  the  fake  of  having  a 
double  chance  in  his  favour,  that  if  the  af- 
failants  were  repulfed,  he  might  be  carried 
vidorious  to  the  palace  ; and  if  the  reverfe 
happened,  he  might  flill  remain  in  fafety  at 
the  Affembly. 

Such  an  interpretation  of  this  unhappy 
Prince’s  conduct  is  not  furprtfing,  at  a time 

w’hen 
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when  his  mofl;  indifferent  and  even  laudable 
actions  are  perverted  into  crimes,  by  the 
unrelenting  rancour  of  his  enemies. 

Some  time  before  the  King  reviewed  the 
troops  in  the  courts  and  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  M.  Dejoly,  minifler  of  juftice,  had 
gone  to  the  Affembly,  and  informed  them 
of  the  King’s  having  heard  that  uneafmefs 
had  been  expreffed  refpedling  the  perfonal 
fafety  of  Petion : ““His  Majefty  therefore 

_ k f 

aflured  the  Affembly,  that  he  had  been  glad 
to  fee  the  mayor  of  Paris  in  the  palace  ; that 
he  had  ordered  him  to  be  treated  with  ail 
proper  attention  while  he  remained,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  depart  the  moment  the  Af- 
lembly  had  fent  for  him.  But  his  Majefty 
underftanding  that  there  were  ftill  great  mul- 
titudes affembled  in  fome  of  tho  fuburbs, 
and  that  they  fpoke  of  marching  to  the  pa- 
lace and  to  the  hall  of  the  Affembly,  he  re- 
commended it  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  to  confidcr  of  meafures  to  prevent 

the 
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tlie  ill  conrequcnces  which  might  attend 
fuch  a ilep.” 

One  member  obferved  on  this,  that  there 
were  laws  exifting  againfl  diforderly  aflem- 
blies  of  the  people,  and  it  was  the  bufiners 
of  the  executive  power  to  put  them  in  exe- 
cution. 

Accordingly  no  raeafures  for  the  King’s 
fafety  were  adopted  by  the  Aflembly  ; nor 
was  any  other  notice  taken  of  the  melTage, 
than  that  conveyed  in  the  crabbed  obferva- 
tion  juft  mentioned. 

Oflelin,  a municipal  officer,  came  to  the 
Aflembly  to  give  an  account  of  the  ftate  of 
Paris.  He  fvid,  that  at  the  fedtion  of  Quinze- 

t 

vingts  he  had  found  a great  confluence  of 
people  ; that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
get  into  the  hall  where  the  prefident  was  j 
that  they  were  occupied  in  making  very  vio- 
lent motions;  the  following  among  others:' 
That  if  the  National  Aflembly  had  not  de- 
creed the  decheance  by  eleven  o’clock  at  night, 
the  tocfin  fliould  be  founded.  Oflelin  faid, 

he 
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he  had  remonflrated  againft  fo  violent  a re- 
folution  ; that  it  would  be  afFrontlve  even  to 
a country  juftice  to  didate  a particular  judg- 
ment, and  exad  that  he  fhpuld  pronounce 
it  by  a precife  hour. 

He  proceeded  to  inform  the  Aflembly  of 
what  he  had  obferved  at  other  fedions: 
that  he  had  met  a drummer  beating  the 
general,  and  had  gone  to  the  guard-room, 
and  required  of  the  officer  to  order  him  to 
flop ; which  the  officer  refufed  to  do,  fay- 
ing, that  what  was  done  was  by  authority 
of  Mandat.  O (Telia  accufed  Mandat  of  be- 
ing the  caufe  of  all  the*alarm  in  which  Paris 
was,  by  ordering  the  general  to  be  beat,  by 
placing  cannon  at  different  pofts,  and  by 
giving  diredions,  when  the  people  ffiould 
move  with  the  petition  to  the  Tuileries,  to 
attack  them  in  front  and  rear,  and  difperfe 
them  at  all  events. 

Offelin  added,  that  after  his  courfe  through 
the  fedions,  he  had  returned  to  the  town- 

houfe. 
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houfe,  where  he  fav/  Mandat  arrive,  w'ho 
pretended  he  had  received  orders  from  Pe- 
ticn,  which  would  jiiftify  all  the  meafures  j 
he  had  taken  ; but  that  he  had  not  lliewn  j 
any  fuch  orders.  \ 

A member  of  the  Aflembly  obferved, 
that  the  mayor  himfelf  had  acknowicdcred 

J D 
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that  he  had  ordered  * the  commander  of  the  ; 

f ' 

national  guards  to  double  the  number  at  ; 
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every  poll:,  and  to  beat  the  retreat ; and 
that,  in  fad,  he  underftood  that  it  was  the 
retreat  which  was  beaten. 

While  they  were  difputing  On  this  dif- 
ference in  the  account,  M.  Dejoly  returned 
to  the  Aflembly,  and  faid.  As  the  diforders 
of  the  capital  were  every  moment  affaming 
a more  alarming  afped,  he  imagined  it 
would  be  proper  to  fend  a deputation  of 
their  members  to  be  near  the  perfon  of  the 
King,  as  had  been  done  on  the  20th  of 
June. 

This  was  oppofed  by  fome;  one  of  the 

members 
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niembers  faici,  that  on  the  occafion  allude^ 
to,  that  generous  meal'are  of  the  AflTeinbly’ 
had  not  prevented  a perfidious  and  calumni- 
ating proclamation,  by  the  King’s  autho- 
rity, from  appearing  the  following  day, 

Thofe  who  oppofed  fo  natural  and  fo  juft 
a propofal,  may  be  fufpedted  of  knowing* 
of  fome  violent  meafure  being  intended*' 
againft  the  King,  which  they  were  unwilling 
to  prevent. 

Others  however  obferved,  that  when  one 
of  the  fupreme  powers  of  the  conftiturioa 
was  threatened,  the  other  ought  to  defend 
that  which  was  in  danger ; therefore,  as 
the  King  w'as  threatened,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Affembly  to  fly  to  his  afliftance. 

It  was  like  wife  propofed  to  invite  the 
King  to  come  to  the  Affembly,  as  a place 
of  greater  fafety  than  the  palace. 

While  this  w^as  debating,  a ferjeant  of 
the  national  guard  fuddenly  entered  the, 
hall,  with  evident  marks  of  terror  on  his 
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,Jfc)Untenance.  He  declared  that  he  had  jul! 
feen  a battalion  of  Marfeillois  marching  to 
the  Tuileries;  that  they  had  pointed  their* 
eannon  againft  the  palace.  “ I believe,”  con- 
tinued he,  “ that  the  King  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing afTaflinated”  This  man’s  emotion  was 
fo  great,  that  he  could  hardly  pronounce  the 
laft  word. 

In  the  mean  time,  fome  members  of  the 
council  general,  whofe  power  had  been 
ufurped  in  the  manner  already  mentioned, 
entered,  and  gave  an  account  of  that  lingu- 
lar tranfadion. 

It  was  diredly  moved  by  fome  of  the 
deputies,  to  pafs  a decree  againft  the  ufur* 
pation,  and  reftore  the  original  council. 

This  was  oppefed  by  other  deputies, 
fome  of  whom  no  doubt  had  promoted  the 
hafty  nomination  made  by  the  fedions,  and 
approved  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  the 
new  council. 

One  member,  obferving  that  there  was 

no 
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no  likelihood  of  their  coining  foon  to  air*i 
agreement  on  that  head,  renewed  the  mo- 
tion for  fending  a deputation  to  the  palace, 
putting  them  in  mind  of  the  danger  in 
which  the  King  was. 

To  this  another  fullenly  replied,  that  his 
conftituents  had  not  named  him  to  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  to  be  fent  on  deputations, 
but  to  ferve  the  public;  he  would  there- 
fore remain  in  the  Aflembly,  which  was  his 
poft,  and  die,  if  neceffary,  in  the  fervice  of 

I . ' 

his  country, 

M.  Emmery  faid,  that  he  v^ras  as  ready  to 
die  in  the  fervice  of  his  country  as  any  one  ; 
hut  he  alfo  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  every 
j thing  in  his  power  to  preferve  the  life  of 
i the  King,  and  the  Royal  Family,  which  he 
I feared  were  in  danger;  and  therefore  mov* 

^ ed,  that  a deputation  fliould  be  inftantly 
I fent  to  the  palace  to  proted  the  perfon  of 
;his  Majefly,  and  accompany  him  and  his 
' family 
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family  to  the  hall  of  the  Afl'embly,  if  they" 
chofe  to  come. 

When  this  was  about  to  be  decreed,  it 
was  announced,  that  the  King  and  Royal 
Family  v^rere  on  their  way  from  the  pa- 
lace to  the  AlTembly..  This  threw  the  Af- 
fembly  into  great  agitation,  and  fome  of 
the  members  feemed  apprehenfive  for  the 
King’s  fafety. 

According  to  an  article  of  the  Cdnftitu- 
tion,  as  often  as  the  King  goes  to  the 
Legiflative  Afiembly,  he  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  reconduded  to  the  palace,  by  a 
deputation.” 

In  the  confuljon  of  the  prefent  occafion, 
the  prefident  probably  did  not  recoiled  this; 
but  a number  of  the  members  of  themfelves 
went  out  to  receive  the  King ; and  foon 
after,  the  King,  Queen,  the  Princefs  Royal, 
and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  entered  the  hall 
of  the  AlTembly,  a grenadier  walking  before 
3 with 
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Vvith  the  Prince  Royal  in  his  arms,  whom 
he  placed  on  the  table  of  the  fecreta- 
ries. 

The  King  took  his  feat  at  the  fide  of  the 
prefident,  and  addrefled  the  Affembly  in  the 
words  already  mentioned. 

The  Queen,  and  the  reft  of  the  Royal 
Family,  placed  thcmfelves  on  the  bench  ap- 
pointed for  the  minifters,  three  ladies  of  the 
court  attending  them. 

After  the  King  had  fpoken,  and'  the  pre- 
fident  had  anfwered,  a fliort  debate  of  a fin- 
gular  nature  took  place.  - 

It  was  obferved  by  a member,  that 
the  Aflembly  could  not  proceed  to  bu- 
finefs  in  the  prefent  fituation;  that  the  more 
critical  the  ftate  of  affairs  was,  the  more 
ftridtly  ought  they  to  obferve  the  forms  of 

t 

the  conftitution.  The  words  of  the  8th 
article  of  the  4th  fedion  in  the  chapter  on 
the  exercife  of  the  legiflative  power,  are, 
VOL.  I.  N Le 
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Le  corps  legijlatif  cejjera  dctre  corps  delibe^ 
rantt  tant  que  le  Rot  fera  pr if ent'^ » 

He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  King  fliould 
be  defired  to  place  himfelf  at  the  bar,  add- 
ing, that  he  hoped  the  people  would  offer 
no  violence  to  his  perfon. 

Gambon  faid,  it  would  be  more  decent  to 
place  the  King  in  the  tribune,  which  the 
prefident  had  at  his  difpofal. 

Since,  faid  another,  the  prefence  of  the 
King  arrefts  all  our  proceedings ; and  fince, 
whether  he  remains  at  the  fide  of  the  pre- 
fid  ent,  or  goes  to  the  feat  at  the  extremity 
of  the  hall,  he  is  equally  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people ; 
I move,  that  he  be  defired  to  take  his  feat 
at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  hall  -f*. 

* The  legiflatlve  body  fliall  ceafe  to  be  a deliberative 
body  as  long  as  the  King  is  prefent. 

t There  are  places  at  each  end  of  the  hall,  behind 
the  benches  for  the  members,  and  where  ftrangets  are 
admitted  to  fit. 
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At  that  inftant  the  King  whifpercd  tlie 
pveficlent,  who,  addrefling  the  AlTembly, 
laid,  that  the  King,  of  himielf,  defired  to  go 
to  one  of  the  ends  of  the  hall. 

If  the  King  or  his  family  wifh  to  retire, 
faid  Gambon,  they  ought  to  have  it  in  their 
power.  The  feats  at  the  extremity  of  the 
hall  are  not  proper  for  them  ; the  bar  is  Hill 
lefs  fo ; the  place  afligned  by  the  conftitu- 
tion  for  the  King,  as  chief  of  the  executive 
power,  is  at  the  fide  of  the  prefident ; he 
cannot  be  feated  at  the  bar. 

To  this  a member  replied,  that,  although 

4 

the  King  was  chief  of  the  executive  power, 
he  was  flill  a citizen;  and  therefore,  like 
other  citizens,  he  might  fit  at  the  bar,  in 
which  cafe  he  wall  not  be  within  the  limits 
of  the  Alfembly,  and  we  may  debate  with 
freedom. 

The  King  on  hearing  this  came  diredly 
down  from  his  feat,  and  placed  himfelf  with 
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his  family  on.  the  benches  deftined  for  the 
minifters. 

But  it  was  obferved,  that  he  was  ftill 
wiihin  the  Aflembly,  and,  according  to  the 
conftitution,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the 
Afilmbly  to  do  biifmefs.  It  was  therefore 
moved,  that  the  King  fliould  go  into  the 
box  which  has  already  been  defcribed.  His 
Majefty  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  with 
fome  of  their  attendants,  went  accordingly 
and  placed  themfelves  within  that  box. 

After  which  M.  Rhoederer  (procureur  of 
the  department),  who  had  come  with  the 
King,  and  had  remained  ever  fince  at  the 
bar,  gave  an  account  of  many  of  the  events 
above  mentioned  ; only,  as  he  did  not  know 
of  the  death  of  Mandat,  but  thought  him 
lunler  arrelt  at  the  town-houfe,  he  faid  no- 
thing of  him,  but  declared,  that  a vaft  mul- 
titude of  people  being  affembled  in  the  Ca- 
rouicl,  and  cannon  being  pointed  againlt 

the 
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the  palace,  fome  of  the  populace  had  knock- 
ed with  violence  at  one  gate  ; on  which  he, 
with  two  municipal  officers,  had  fpoken  to 
them.  They  faid  they  had  a petition,  and 
muft  fpeak  to  the  King.  M.  ‘ Rhoederer 
anfwered,  that  the  whole  conld  not  enter ; 
but  he  offered  to  admit  a deputation  of 
twenty  of  their  number,  who  ffiould  be  fafe- 
ly  conducted  to  prcfent  their  petition  to  the 
King  ; and  that  they  had  retired  to  confer 
with  their  leaders  on  this  propofal. ' 

M.  Rhoederer  continued  to  narrate  that 
he  had,  after  this,  fpoken  to  the  national 
guards  within  the  area  of  the  court,  and 
told  them,  that,  although  they  were  there 
to  preferve  the  peace,  yet  the  law  allowed 
them,  in  cale  of  their  being  attacked,  to  re- 
pel force  by  force,  and  that  they  feemed 
difpofed  to  do  their  duty  ; but,  on  his  fpeak- 
ing  the  fame  language  to  the  cannoniers, 
they,  by  way  of  anfwer,  had  unloaded  their 
pieces,  and  they  plainly  fhewed  that  they 
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would  make  no  refiftance  whatever  to  the 
rhultitude  ; that  having  heard  nothing  of 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  national 
guards,  not  knowing  what  his  plan  of  de- 
fence was,  and  there  having  been  no  com- 
munication whatever  between  the  depart- 
ment and  the  municipality  fince  Mandat 
had  left  the  palace  to  go  to  the  town-houfe  ; 
hearing  every  moment  of  frelh  multitudes 
advancing  from  the  fuburbs,  and  perceiving 
no  means  of  protecting  the  King  and  Royal 
Family,  he  had  propofed  that  they  fhould 
leave  the  palace,  and  feek  an  afylum  in  the 
National  AlTembly. 

He  had  hardly  finiflied  his  narrative, 
which  was  long  and  circiimftantial,  when 
an  officer  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  declared 
that  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  on  the 
point  of  being  forced  ; that  many  citizens 
would  be  murdered,  and  begged  the  Affem- 
bly  to  think  of  fome  means  of  faving 
them. 


M.  La- 
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M.  Lamarque  faid,  “ Without  examining 
at  prefent  into  the  caufe  of  thofe  events, 
let  us  think  only  how  to  prevent  the  hor- 
rors that  are  threatened.  I move  that  the 
AfTembly  fhall  inftantly  order  ten  of  their 
members  to  go  and  admonifh  the  people 
againft  fuch  exceffes  j invite  them  to  peace, 
order,  and  obedience  to  law  5 let  the  com- 
miffaries  throw  themfelves  between  the  de- 
fenders and  the  attackers  of  the  palace ; 
prevent,  if  poflible,  this  double  maflacre  of 
citizens ; and  I defire  (continued  he)  to  pre- 
fent myfelf  to  their  firft  fire,  if  they  fhall 
fire  on  each  other.” 

Guadet  propofed  alfo,  that,  as  from  M. 
Rhcederer’s  account  it  appeared  that  the 
commander  in  chief  was  under  arreft,  they 
fhould  appoint  twelve  members  to  go  to 
the  town-houfe,  take  the  commander  out 
of  arrefi,  and  re-eftablifh  the  communica- 
tion between  the  department  and  the  muni- 
cipality. 

I 
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Some  members  faid,  they  had  juft  heard 
that  the  commander  of  the  national  guard 
had  been  killed. 

“ If  that  is  fo  (refumed  Guadet),  your 
deputation  muft  be  authorized  to  appoint 
fome  other  officer  to  that  place  in  his 
ftead." 

The  motions  of  Lamarque  and  of  Guar 
det  were  both  adopted  ^ and  the  prefident 
having  named  the  members  for  the  firft  de- 
putation, they  haftened  to  the  Caroufel,  to 
prevent  the  commencement  of  bloodftied. 

A very  fhort  time  after  they  were  gone, 
the  firing  of  cannon  was  heard,  and  a great 
noife  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 

In  the  Intervals  of  the  cannonade,  a conr 
tinned  fire  of  mufketry  was  heard. 

The  people  at  the  gates  called  to  arms ; 
fome  of  the  deputies  ftarted  up  as  if  they 
intended  to  leave  the  hall ; others  called, 
“ No,  no  j this  is  our  poft— here  we  ought 
to  die.'* 


Merlet, 
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Merlet,  the  prefident,  not  being  prefent, 
Vergniaud  had  fat  as  prefident;  he  now 
yielded  his  place  to  Guadet,  who  faid, 

“ In  the  name  of  our  country,  I require 
of  the  Aflembly  to  remain  calm  and  iu 
filence.” 

j 

In  this  ftate  they  did  remain  for  a con- 
fiderable  time. 

The  cries  of  vidory  were  heard,  and  they 
w’ere  told  that  the  Swifs  were  flying. 

It  was  apprehended,  that  in  their  retreat 

I 

they  might  enter  the  ball. 

“ No  armed  force  will  enter  here  (faid 
the  prefident)  ; I am  juft  informed  that 
many  Swifs,  who  took  no  part  in  the  ac- 
tion, are  difcharging  their  mufkets  in  the 
air,  to  fliew  that  they  never  intended  to  join 
thofe  who  fired  on  the  people. ^ 

The  Minifter  of  the  Marine  declared  that 
he  had  carried  orders  from  the  King,  to 
thofe  Swifs  who  were  around  the  hall,  not 
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to  life  tlieir  arms ; and  he  defircd  that  the 
AlTemhly  would  order  them  to  be  accom- 
panied by  municipal  officers  to  fome  place 
of  fafety^ 

At  one  time  there  was  fuch  a noife  and 
buflle  in  the  pafTage  immediately  behind 
the  two  fmall  rooms  in  which  the  Royal 
Family  were,  that  their  attendants  became 
apprehenfive  that  fome  ruffians  were  about 
to  break  in  and  offer  them  violence  ; and 
therefore  they  endeavoured  to  wrench  out 
the  iron  bars  which  feparated  the  box  from 
the  hall  of  the  Affembly,  that  the  Royal 
Family  might  throw  themfelves  into  the 
hall,  if  neceffary : the  bars  were  not  re- 
moved till  the  King  himfelf  affifted,  and 
by  repeated  efforts  at  laft  forced  the  bars 
cut. 

It  was  thought  neceffary  to  authorife  a 
commiffion  to  make  a proclamation,  in- 
viting the  people  to  refped;  the  lives  and 

properties 
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properties  of  the  citizens ; the  proclamation 
to  be  preceded  by  the  words,  Five  laLiber^ 
ie  ! Five  VRgalite  / 

It  was  propofed  to  add,  Vive  la  Confti- 
tutlon ! 

This  lafl  was  not  adopted. 

After  this,  the  deputation  from  the  new 
council,  which  had  been  eledled  the  pre- 
ceding night  by  the  fedions,  entered  the 
hall,  and  their  prefident  fpoke  in  the  terms 
formerly  mentioned. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  occurrences 
of  that  memorable  day,  and  which  forms 
the  ftrongeft  contraft  with  mod  of  the 
others,  happened  in  the  National  Aflembly 
itfelf. 

After  the  Swifs  began  to  give  way,  and 
when  thofe  ill-fated  foldiers,  adailed  on  all 
fides,  were  flaughtered  without  retnorfe,  a 
citizen  of  Paris  had  the  humanity  and  the  ' 
courage  to  protect  one  of  them  whom  he 

faw 
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■faw  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  ready  to 
be  facrificed. 

Having  torn  this  poor  Swifs  from  the 
hands  of  his  alTailants,  he  conduced  him 
over  the  bodies  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
bar  of  the  National  Affembly  — Here 
(cried  the  generous  Frenchman)  let  this 
brave  foldier  find  proted;ion — I have  faved 
him  from  the  fury  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
whofe  enemy  he  never  was,  and  only  ap- 
peared to  be  through  the  error  of  others  i 
that  is  now  expiated,  and  Oh ! let  him  in 
this  hall  find  mercy  !” 

Having  expreffed  himfelf  in  fuch  terms, 
he  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the 
foldier ; and  overcome  by  fatigue  of  body 
and  agitation  of  mind,  he  acftually  fainted 
in  the  arms  of  him  whofe  life  he  had  faved. 

The  fped:ators  could  not  but  be  afteded 
by  this  feene.  When  the  man  had  by  their 
care  recovered  his  recolledion,  he  begged 

that 
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that  he  might  be  permitted  to  carry  the 
Swifs  to  his  houfe ; for  he  faid  it  would  be 
a happinefs  to  him,  to  lodge  and  maintain, 
during  life,  the  perfon  whom  he  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fnatch  from  death. 

Notwithftanding  the  indignation  which 
the  King  and  Queen  muft  have  felt  at  many 
things  they  had  heard,  they  were  the  firft 
who  began  the  applaufe  on  this  occafion, 
which  inftantly  became  univerfal. 

The  prefident  addrefled  the  citizen  in 
thefe  words:  “ L’Alfemblee  Nationale  vous 
a entendu  avec  interet.  Elle  applaudit  a 
votre  courage  et  a votre  generofite 

Several  of  the  national  guards  came  and 
congratulated  both  the  Swifs  foldier  and  the 
citizen  who  had  faved  him. 

A member  of  the  i^flembly  propofed, 
that  the  name  of  the  citizen  fliOAild  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  proces  verbal,  which  was  in- 

* The  National  AlTembly  has  heard  you  with  plea- 
lure,  and  applauds  your  courage  and  your  generofity. 
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ftantly  agreed  to ; and  one  of  the  fecretanes 
announced,  that  the  generous  citizen’s  name 
was  Cleinence,  and  that  he  was  by  pro- 
feflion  a wine  merchant. 

Amidft  the  tranfadions  of  the  loth  of 
Anguft,  and  thofe  too  prevalent  of  late  in 
this  country,  it  is  no  fmall  relief  to  the  mind 
to  meet  with  one  of  this  kind. 

On  a review  of  all  the  well  authenticated 
circumftances  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  relative  to  the  affair  of  the  loth 
of  laft  Auguft,  it  feems  moft  probable  that 
nothing  more  than  a plan  of  defence  was 
intended  in  the  Tuileries,  that  the  cataf- 
trophe  of  that  day  was  owing  to  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  the  new  council  of  the  Commune 
de  Paris,  the  murder  of  Mandat,  and  the 
boldnefs  of  iht  federes  from  Marfeilles  and 
Brittany. 

That  if  Mandat  had  refufed  to  obey  the 
fummons  of  the  new  council,  wdiich  he 
certainly  would  have  done,  had  he  known 

that 
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tliat  it  was  new ; had  he  remained  at  the 
Tuileries  to  encourage  the  national  guards 
by  his  prefence  .jind  words,  and  had  the 
council  within  the  palace  been  more  decifive 
and  confiftent,  the  attack  on  the  Chateau 
would  not  have  taken  place  ; or,  if  it  had, 
the  event  would  have  been  very  dilferent, 
perhaps  quite  the  reverfe  of  what  it  was. 

To  talk  of  the  King  as  a tyrant,  who 
had  formed  a plan  of  bloodlhed,  &c.  is  of 
a piece  with  the  groundlefs  accufations, 
which  men  of  all  countries,  when  heated 
by  the  fpirit  of  party,  are  apt  to  throw  out 
againft  their  opponents.  So  very  far  was 
Louis  XVI.  from  wilhing  to  fhed  the 
blood  of  the  people,  that  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  that  his  averfion  to  every 
meafure  which  might  lead  to  that  is  one 
caufe  of  the  triumph  of  his  enemies,  and  of 
his  own  misfortunes. 

As  to  the  queftion  of  who  fired  firft,  It 

appears 
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appears  of  little  or  no  importance  ; for,  al- 
though it  were  proved  that  it  was  the  Swifs, 
flill  it  would  be  clear  thjM:  the  people  Were 
the  aggreflors.  Did  they  not  fhew  a deter- 
mination to  break  into  the  palace  ? What 
were  the  Swlfs  placed  there  for?  Was  it  to 
add  as  gendemen-ufhers  to  an  armed  mul- 
titude? No;  they  certainly  did  their  duty  as 
foldiers  In  firing  upon  thofe  who  came  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  force  their  poft  ; 
for,  whatever  orders  the  King  may  have 
given  not  to  fire,  it  is  certain  that  the  Swifs 
never  received  any  fuch  : they  did  not 
even  know  that  he  and  the  royal  family  had 
gone  to  the  National  Aflembly.  What  mo- 
tive  but  the  generous  fentiment  of  defending 
them  from  the  fury  of  an  outrageous  rabble 
could  influence  the  Swifs  at  the  time  the 
firing  commenced?  They  faw  plainly  that 
the  cannoniers  were  againfl;  them  ; that  the 
national  guards  were  hefitating,  and  un- 
willing 
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willing  to  a£t ; and  that  the  federes  were 
burfting  into  the  palace.  If  at  fuch  a mo- 
ment they  had  remained  palTive,  they  would 
have  forfeited  that  reputation  of  fidelity 
and  courage  which  belongs  to  their  coun- 
try. 

If  orders  from  the  King,  not  to  fire,  had 
been  brought  to  the  Swifs,  which  certainly 
was  not  the  cafe  (but  let  us  for  a moment 
fuppofe  it),  even  in  that  cafe  the  principle 
of  felf-defence,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  fenti- 
ments  of  military  men,  would  have  juftified 
them  in  ading  as  they  did  ; for,  at  the  in- 
ftant  before  the  firing  began,  the  fury  of 
the  aflailants  was  fo  violent,  that  the  Swifs 
had  no  fecurity  of  not  being  malTacred  if 
they  had  not  repelled  them  by  firing;  and 
at  all  events  they  would  have  had  their 
arms  taken  from  them — an  idea  infupport- 
able  to  foldiers. 

On  the  whole,  to  imagine  that  the  King’s 
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party  were  the  aggreflbrs  on  the  idth  of 
Auguft,  is  as  abfurd  as  to  fuppofe  that  the 
fediris  and  their  auxiliaries  did  not  march 
from  the  fuburbs  of  St.  Antoine  to  the 
Chateau  of  the  Tuileries,  but  that  the 
Chateau  went  to  the  fuburbs  and  attacked 
them. 


Auguft  23. 

A prodigious  number  of  people  have 
been  arrefted  fmee  the  loth,  and  are  now 
in  prifon.  I am  told  that  a very  flight 
caufe  of  fufpicion  is  fuflicient  to  produce 
thefe  new  kinds  of  lettres  de  cachet,  which 
are  iflued  by  certain  members  of  the  Com- 
mune de  Paris  in  great  profufion. 

What  makes  this  the  more  dreadful,  is, 
that  thofe  who  are  arrefted  have,  at  prefent 
at  leaft,  no  means  of  forcing  their  trial  to 
be  brought  on  within  a reafonable  time — 
fo  that  a man,  when  arrefted  and  fent  to 
. prifon, 
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ptlfon,  does  not  know  how  long  he  may 
be  confined  before  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  proving  his  innocence.  It  is  a great 
while  fince  fome  of  the  ftate  prifoners  at 
Orleans  were  confined,  who  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  obtain  a trial. 

For  thefe  reafons,  many  perfons  who  are 
confcious  of  nothing  criminal,  but  merely 
not  being  conneded  with  thofe  who  pro- 
jected the  infurreCtion  of  the  loth,  have 
w’ithdrawn  from  Paris,  and  fome  have  ab- 
fconded  ; among  the  latter  is  Monfieur  de 
Narbonne,  late  minifter  for  the  war  depart- 
ment. Having  heard  this  gentleman  repre- 
fented  as  a warm  friend  to  the  caufe  of  free- 
dom, and  underftanding  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  his  adminiftration  was 
entirely  in  his  favour,  I w^as  furprifed  when 
firft  told  that  he  had  left  the  country  ; but 
the  irregular  and  perfecuting  fpirit  which 
now  prevails,  and  whofe  malignity  is  pecu- 
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liarly  dire£led  againft  men  of  noble  birth, 
fufficiently  juftifies  the  ftep  he  has  taken. 

M.  de  Narbonne  Is  as  much  diftingullhech 
by  bis  talents  as  his  birth,  which  renders 
him  ftill  more  expofed  to  the  attacks  of 
envy  and  malevolence ; for  every  fpecies  of 
pre-eminence  is  viewed  wdth  jealous  eyes 
during  the  prefent  rage  for  egalite — a term 
fo  eafy  to  be  mifconflrued  that  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  ufed. 

I heard  a man  who  is  w’ell  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  popular  leaders 
declare,'  that  he  w^as  convinced  that  certain 
perfons,  whom  he  named,  and  w^ho  are 
attached  to  Roland,  would  very  foon  be- 
come odious  to  thefe  leaders,  for  no  other 
reafon  than  that  degree  of  eminence  which 
talents  give,  and  of  courfe  would  be  point- 
ed out  by  the  populace  as  dangerous 
men. 

This  kind  of  jealoufy  Is  more  univerfal 

than 
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than  maybe  imagined:. in  fome  It  arifes 
from  their  not  being  able  to  endure  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  inferiority  ; Irv  others,  from  an 
idea  that  their  own  intereft  is  moft  likely 
to  be  hurt  by  fuch  men  ; and  in  a third  clafs, 
from  downright  ftupidity,  which  mak^s 
them  prefer  men  like  themfelves,  and  diflike 
thofe  of  a contrary  charadler. 

The  prefent  ftate  of  Paris  feems  what 
London  would  be  during  the  fufpenfion  of 
the  habeas  corpus  a£t,  and  a fufpenfion  of 
the  courts  of  juftice  at  the  fame  time. 

If  thofe  mandates  for  arrefts  are  wantonly 
given,  as  It  is  whifpered  to  me  they  are, 
what  a field  is  opened  for  the  exercife  of 
private  malice  and  revenge  ! Yet  thefe  peo- 
ple dance  about  the  ftreets,  finging  hymns 
to  Liberty,  without  regarding  the  defpotifin 

exercifed  in  their  fight,  without  refledting 

) 

that  their  fellow  citizens  are  imprifoned 

every  day  nobody  knows  why,  and  that 
$ 
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they  themfelves  may  be  arrefted  to-morrow 
with  as  little  reafon.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  exceedingly  fhocked  at  the  accounts  I 
hear  of  the  proceedings  of  this  new  court  of 
inquifition,  called,  I think.  Comite  de  Sur- 
veillance ; and  I have  no  patience  W'itli  the 
indifference  and  gaiety  of  thofe  who,  being 
more  nearly  concerned,  ought  to  be  more 
fhocked  than  I am. 

During  the  execution  of  thefe  arrefts, 
the  barriers  are  Ihut,  and  paffports  are  ^in 
general  refufed — fome,  however,  have  been 
indulged  with  them.  The  Abbe  Dillon,  I 
am  told,  prefented  hiinfelf  to  take  the  new 
oath  to  Liberty  and  Equality — he  was  de- 
fired  to  fign  it — he  faid,  that  when  he  had 
done  fo,  he  expected  a paffport,  as  his  affairs 
called  him  out  of  Paris.  It  was  anfwered, 
that  he  could  not  have  one  at  that  time. 
“ How'  then  can  I fwear  to  maintain  liberty,’* 

faid  the  Abbe,  “^fince  I find  I am  not  free  ; or 

equality, 
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equality,  when  I know  that  others  have  had 
paflports  which  are  refufed  to  me 

I was  in  the  National  Aflembly  when 
the  note  prefented  by  the  Britilh  minifter 
on  his  being  recalled  was  read ; it  was  heard 
in  filence,  and  no  obfervation  upon  it  was 
made. 

All  the  minifters  were  at  the  bar. 

Briflbt  then  read  a memorial  to  be  pre- 
fented to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  expla- 
natory of  the  late  meafures.  This  feemed 
to  be  heard  with  approbation. 


Auguft  24. 

At  the  National  Aflembly  fome  Chevaliers 
de  St.  Louis  offered  their  croffes  as  patriotic 
gifts,  and  as  proofs  of  their  love  of  equa- 
' iity.  The  gift  is  trifling — but  the  fpread- 
ing  this  notion  of  equality  may  have  mif- 
chievous  effedts : who  knows  what  meaning 
Le  Peuple  Souverain  may  at  laft  give  to  the 
word  egalite  ? 
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In  the  Tuileries  and  Palais  Royal  I re- 
marked to-day  a greater  number  than  ufual 
of  itinerant  haranguers  of  the  populace.  On 
joining  the  audience,  I found  that  the  fub- 
je<It  at  prefent  is  the  vices  of  Kings.  The 
folly,  extravagance,  and  wickednefs  of  the 
French  Princes  ever  fince  the  beginning  of 
the  monarchy  were  generally  mentioned ; 
and  the  perfidious  cruelty,  the  effeminacy, 
the  oftentatious  emptinefs,  and  imbecility 
of  Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  Lewis  XIV,  and 
Lewis  XV.  were  particularly  pointed  out, 
Henry  the  Fourth  himfelf  was  not  fpared ; 
his  adventure  with  the  Princefs  of  Conti, 
and  fome  oppreflive  laws  made  during  his 
reign  refpefting  the  prefervation  of  game, 
and  the  fevere  manner  in  w’^hich  they  had 
been  put  in  execution,  were  ftrongly  infill- 
ed on,  to  prove  that  even  the  bell  of  kings 
are  opprelfors  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  probable  that  men  who  had  even 
that  degree  of  hillorical  knowledge  w'hich 
‘ makes 
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malces  them  acquainted  with  the  charaders 
of  thofe  Kings,  would  have  fpontaneoufly 
gone  to  retail  it  from  a chair  or  table  in. 
thofe  public  places. 

It  follows  that  all  thofe  zealous  orators 
are  hired  for  the  purpofe  of  infpiring  the 
people  with  a horror  of  monarchy,  and  with 
a love  of  another  form  of  government. — 
Sometimes  two  orators  ftand  upon  oppofite 
chairs,  and  difpute— one  reprefents  an  arif- 
tocrate,  and  Harts  fome  feeble  arguments  in 
favour  of  monarchy — which  are  overfet  in 
the  inftant  by  the  arguments  of  his  demo- 
cratic opponent,  who  overwhelms  the  de- 
fender of  kings  and  nobles  with  ridicule, 
and  expofes  him,  with  thofe  he  defends,  to 
the  laughter  of  the  audience:  in  fliort,  every 
fpring  and  engine  which  can  have  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  fet  in  motion 
to  bias  them  againft  monarchy,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  republican  form  of  government 
which  is  certainly  intended. 
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Auguft  25. 

I went  this  morning  to  the  Temple. 
Great  misfortunes  intereft  the  mind  like 
great  virtues.  I do  not  believe  that,  during 
the  fliort  ftay  I propofe  to  make  in  France, 
I £hould  have  thought  of  going  to  V erfailles, 
had  the  Royal  Family  been  living  there 
in  the  fame  fplendour  I have  feen  them 
furrounded  with  on  former  occafions : but 
the  cruel  reverfe  they  now  experience,  has 
feldom  been  abfent  from  my  thoughts  fmce 
the  I oth  of  this  month  ; and  although  there 
was  little  chance  of  getting  even  a glimpfe 
of  them,  I was  attradied  to  the  Temple 
merely  becaufe  they  are  confined  within  its 
walls. 

This  building  originally  belonged  to  the 
order  of  Knights  Templars,  which  arofe  in 
the  time  of  the  earlieft  crufades,  and  was 
cleftroyed  with  the  moft  (hocking  circum^ 
fiances  of  cruelty,  on  incredible  pretexts,  in 
the  year  1313,  by  the  avidity  and  revenge 

of 
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of  Philip  the  Fair,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Pope  Clement  V.  who  was  then  in  France. 
The  ground  which  belongs  to  the  Temple 
is  furrouiided  by  a high  wall,  on  part  of 
■which  are  a kind  of  battlements,  which,  I 
fuppofe,  crowned  the  whole  wall  formerly. 
This  wall  alfo  enclofes  a garden  belonging 
to  the  principal  body  of  the  building ; for  a 
great  many  houfes  and  feparate  buildings 
have  been  added,  which  are  inhabited  by 
tradefmen  who  enjoy  particular  privileges  ; 
and  before  the  revolution  the  whole  was  an 
afylum  for  debtors. 

There  were  a great  many  of  the  national 
guards  at  the  principal  gate,  and  a party 
under  arms  in  the  inner  court,  when  I ar- 
rived ; but  on  being  informed  that  there 
was  a particular  fpot  behind  the  building, 
from  w^hich  I had  a greater  probability  of 
having  my  curiofity  gratified,  I went  there 
in  company  with  two  gentlemen  and  a valet 
de  place, 


We 
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We  were  told  that  the  King  and  Queen 
frequently  walked  in  the  garden ; and  that 
the  Prince  and  Princefs  Royal  are  feen  there 
ttill  oftener ; that  the  King,  *vho  difcovers 
lefs  concern  than  the  reft,  fonietimes  afks 
queftions  of  the  workmen  who  are  employ- 
ed in  the  garden,  and  in  repairing  part  of 
the  building. 

We  ftood  on  a fort  of  rifing  terrace, 
from  whence  we  could  over-look  the  wall. 
A perfon  whom  I accidentally  met  on  the 
fpot  gave  me  this  information,  and  pointed 
out  two  windows  In  the  tower  which  he 
faid  belonged  to  the  apartment  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  at  which  they  were 
fometimes  feen.  AVhile  I ftood  looking  at 
thefe  windows,  occafionally  afking  queftions 
of  our  informer,  one  of  the  national 
guards,  who  was  a fentinel  near  the  place, 
came  up,  and,  addrefiing  me,  faid,  Vous 
prolongez  vos  obfervations  un  peu  trop, 

Mon- 
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to 

Monfieur ; paffez  votre  chemin,  s’il  vous 
plait 

Before  I had  time  to  fpeak,  the  valet  de 

place  faid,  Ces  meflieurs  font  des  etrangers 
— des  Anglais  f* * * § 

The  fentinel  replied,  Ici  je  ne  connais 
perfonne  J,  and  then  repeated  what  he  had 
faid. 

Mais,  Monfieur,  pourquoi  ||  ? refumed 
the  valet. 

Pourquoi ! faid  the  fentinel  a little  fierce- 
ly, parcequ’il  le  faut  § . 

I checked  the  valet,  and  we  did  what  the 
foldier  required  ; for,  to  borrow  an  expref- 
fion  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  requeji  was  rectfon- 
able^  and  the  argument  cogent, 

* You  prolong  your  obfervations  a little  too  much. 
Sir  j you  had  better  be  gone, 
f Thefe  gentlemen  are  ftrangers  ; they  are  Englilh. 

% At  this  place  I make  no  diftindlion. 

(I  But  why? 

§ Why,  becaufe  it  muft  be  fo. 
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I am  told  the  King  and  Queen  are  more 
ftridly  confined  fince  Madame  de  Lamballe 
was  fent  to  the  Hotel  de  Force ; a proceed- 
ing which,  of  icfelf,  is  fulficient  to  fill  them 
with  vexation  and  terror. 

The  lead  attention  towards  the  royal 
prifoners,  beyond  what  is  literally  in  the 
inftrudions  given  to  thofe  who  attend  them, 
creates  fufpicion,  and  gives  offence.  I was 
told  that  only  two  days  ago  the  Prince  Royal 
and  his  fifter  were  playing  at  hand  ball  in 
the  garden,  the  King  and  Queen  were  look- 
ing on ; the  ball  lodged  in  a part  of  the 
wall  which  the  children  could  not  reach ; 

I 

one  of  the  commiffaries  of  the  commune, 
who  was  prefent  in  the  garden,  ran  with 
eagernefs  and  reached  down  the  ball  to  the 
Prince.  This  fmall  piece  of  complaifancc 
has  been  repeated  and  blamed. 

Independent  of  every  confideration  of 
humanity,  it  would  be  good  policy  in  thofe 
who  have  the  government  of  this  country, 
3 to 
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to  treat  the  King  and  Royal  Family  with 
refped:  and  with  delicacy ; and,  independ- 
ent of  every  confideration  of  policy,  the 
fituation  of  that  unfortunate  family  is  fo  af- 
feding,  that  it  might  awaken  the  feelings 
of  the  moft  callous-hearted  and  interefled 
ftatefmen,  and  incline  them  to  meafures  of 
mildnefs,  and  even  of  generofity. 

A contrary  condud  Vvill  double  every 
prejudice  againft  the  French  revolution, 
and  revolt  the  friends  of  freedom  from  the 
prefect  government  of  France. 

Auguft  25. 

I have  heard  certain  members  of  the 
National  Aflembly  complain  of  the  delays 
which  have  prevented  the  ftate  prifoners 
from  being  brought  to  trial ; particularly 
thofe  of  Orleans.  When  I firft  heard  this 
mentioned,  I imagined  it  was  from  good- 
will to  the  prifoners,  who  had  been  fo  long 
confined  w’ithout  being  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity  of-juftifying  themfelves ; but  I fbon 
found  that  thofe  who  made  fuch  complaints 
took  the  guilt  of  all  the  prifoners  for  grant- 
ed, and  were  only  impatient  for  their  exe- 
cution. Indeed  I heard  this  avowed  one 
night  at  the  Jacobins,  by  a fpeaker  whofe 
face  I had  never  before  feen,  and  whofe 
name  nobody  I queftioned  could  inform 
me  of. 

After  this  equitable  and  humane  declara- 
tion, he  alferted  that  the  people  expeded 
that  ample  juftice  fhould  be  fpeedily  done 
on  all  thofe  traitors ; that  the  patience  of ' 
the  people  began  to  be  exhauftcd  ; and  then 
infinuated,  in  pretty  plain  terms,  that  if  le 
glaive  de  la  lot  was  withheld  much  longer, 
the  people  would  feize  it  with  their  own 
hands,  and  do  themfelves  juftice. 

If  I was  furprifed  at  fuch  fentiments,  I 
was  ftill  more  to  hear  them  applauded  by 
the  audience  in  the  galleries. 

I afterwards  fpoke  of  this  to  an  acquaint- 
••  • ance 


aiice  I have  made  fmce  I came  laft  to 
France,  a Parifian.  I faid  “ I had  taken 
fome  pains  to  difcover  the  fentiments  of  the 
people  on  this  fubje£t,  by  queftioning  thofe 
tradefmen  I had  any  opportunity  of  know- 
ing, by  frequently  converfing  with  the  fliop- 
keepers,  and  with  the  company  I met  in 
coffee-houfes,  but  I never  had  perceived  in 
any  of  them  an  impatience  for  the  trial  or 
execution  of  the  prifoners ; nor  had  I ever 
feen  any  fymptom  of  a fanguinary  dlfpofi- 
tion  in  any  of  the  people,  except  thofe  in 
the  galleries  of  the  National  AlTembly,  and 
the  Jacobin  club.” 

“ The  people  you  mention  (he  replied) 
are  the  induftrious  citizens  (la  bourgeoifie) 
of  Paris : to  theiii  you  do  no  more  than 
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juftice — they  certainly  are  not  fanguinary — 
though,  if  they  are  much  longer  accuftomed 
to  fee  heads  carried  through  the  ftreets  upon 
pikes.  Heaven  knows  what  they  may  be-  , 
come.  But  you  mufl  remember  that  the 

VOL.  I*  P rabble 
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rabble  who  inhabit  fome  of  the  fuburbs, 

although  of  a different  charadier,  ftill  are 

the  people  as  much  as  the  others.  And 

even  with  regard  to  them  { continued 

he),  they  w^ould  know  nothing  of  the 

\ 

pri  loners  at  Orleans  or  elfewhere,  unlefs 
pains  were  taken  to  inform  them  ; and,  if 
left  to  themfelves,  would  not  trouble  their 
heads  about  them  one  way  or  the  other. 

“ Their  rage  is  fcldom  excited  but  by  the 
high  price  of  bread,  when  the  only  remedy 
they  think  of,  is  the  dragging  of  a baker  or 
engroffer  a la  lantcrne ; there  would  ter- 
minate their  thirft  of  blood  : they  never 
would  have  a w’ifh  for  the  death  of  other 
, prifoners,  if  they  were  not  wrought  upon 
by  wicked  and  ambitious  men.  And  ftill 
it  may  be  afked,  what  intereft  even  thofe 
men  can  have  in  exciting  the  minds  of  the 
people  againft  the  prifoners  ? Why,  in  fome 
it  may  proceed  from  a yiew  of  being 
thought  very  zealous  patriots  ; in  others, 

froni' 
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from  private  hatred,  or  a principle  of  re- 
venge ; and,  in  a third  fet,  frorh  a dread  of 
what  the  prifoners  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  divulge  when  fet  at  liberty. 

“ As  for  the  applaufe  or  murmurs  of  the 
tribunes  (added  he),  they  are  no  fair  indica- 
tions of  the  public  opinion. 

“ People  are  placed  in  different  parts  of 
the  houfe,  with  diredlions  whom  and  w^hat 
they  are  to  applaud  or  condemm.  Ap- 
plauders  and  murmurers  are  to  be  had  at 
all  prices  ; and  as  females  are  more  noify, 
and  to  be  had  cheaper  than  males,  you  wull 
obferve  there  are  generally  more  women 
than  men  in  the  tribunes.” 

Such  is  the  moft  probable  account  I have 
received  on  this  fubjedt  ; but  on  whatever 
principle  this  rancour  againft  the  prifoners 
depends,  I am  forry  to  fee  it  fo  adlive. 

A petition  was  prefen  ted  to  the  Na- 
tional Affembly,  complaining  of  the  de- 
lay of  the  High  National  Court  of  Juf- 

P 2 tice, 
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tlce,  crca'^d  for  the  trial  of  the  prifoners  at 
Orleans,  and  requefting  its  fuppreflion  ; 
and  that  thefe  prifoners  fhould  be  dire£i:ly 
brought  to  Paris,  and  tried  by  the  criminal 
court  lately  eftabliflaed  here.  This  petition 
was  intermingled  with  infinuations  of  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  have  juflice  ; 
that  they  would  not  be  trifled  wkh  ; but,  in 
cafe  of  longer  delay,  would  be  tempted  to 
avenge  therafelves. 

La  Croix,  the  prefident,  a man  of  great 
flrranefs,  made  an  anfwer  which  docs  him 
honour,  importing  “ that  the  High  Court 

t 

of  Juftice  belonged  to  the  nation  ; w’-as  in- 
flituted  by  the  Conftitution,  and  could  not 
be  fuppreiTcd  by  the  National  Alfembly ; 
that  fuch  a power  belonged  to  the  Conven- 
tion only  ; that,  befides,  it  would  be  unjuft 
to  transfer  to  Judges,  chofen  by  the  finglc 
Commune  de  Paris,  that  which  the  Nation 
had  conligned  to  Judges  eleded  by  all  the 

fedions  of  the  empire : you  have  Iworn 
5 equality, 
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equality,  not  only  of  individual  with  indi- 
vidual, but  with  refpeft  to  all  the  I'edions 
of  France.”  He  hniflicd  with  thefe  words  ; 
“ II  eft  minuit,  et  les  reprefentans  du  peu- 
ple“n’ont  point  encore  fiifpendu  leurs  tra- 
vaux  : fans  ceife  occupes  des  grands  interets 
qui  leur  font  confies,  ils  n’en  feront  detonr- 
nes  ni  par  les  menaces  ni  par  les  dangers*.” 
There  is  dignity  in  this  anfwer  ; but  that 
country  muft  be  in  a fad  ft  ate,  whofe  legif- 
lative  body  is  obliged  to  hear  threats  from 
a fmall  portion  of  the  people,  without  having 
the  power  of  puniftiing  them^ 

^ Auguft  27. 

The  nevv^s  arrived  yefterday  at  the  Na- 
tional Aftembly,  that  the  town  of  Longwy 
had  furrendered  to  the  Pruffians. 

* It  is  midnight,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peo- 
ple have  not  yet  ended  their  labours  : continually  oc- 
cupied with  the  great  interells  with  which  they  are 
entrufted,  they  will  not  be  prevented  either  by  threats 
«r  dangers. 

P3 
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As  this  place  is  tolerably  well  fortified,^ 
and  had  a garrifon  of  confiderable  force  be- 
fide  the  citizens,  the  news  was  unexpected, 
and  made  an  evident  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  the  deputies.  After  a fhort  fi- 
lence,  Jean  Debry  rofe  and  made  a fpeech 
on  the  prefent  fiate  of  France  ; obferving, 
that  deflitute  of  a fingle  ally,  and  attacked 
by  a coalition  of  defpctic  princes  without 
provocation,  and  for  no  other  reafon  than* 
that  the  French  had  thrown  off  a defpotic 
and  oppreffive  government,  and  eftabliflied 
a more  free  and  equal  one,  which  the  ty- 
rants, who  were  combined  againft  them, 
imagined  might  excite  their  own  wretched 
fubjeCls  to  attempt ; and  therefore,  for- 
getting former  animofities,  thefe  defpots 

made  a common  caufe  againft  France 

he  added,  that  as  this  was  the  moft  profli- 
gate and  extraordinary  caufe  of  war  that 
the  world  had  ever  knoivn,  it  was  neceflary 
to  repel  and  put  an  end  to  it  by  extraordi- 
nary 
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nary  means.  He  therefore  propofed  that  a 
bodv  of  1200  volunteers  fliould  be  levied, 
whofe  bufinefs  Ihould  principally  be — his 
words  are,  dont  la  mijfion  fera  principalement 
dc  sattacher  corps  d corps  aux  chefs  des  armies 
ennemies^  et  des  rols  qui  les  dirigent ; that  is, 
whole  bufmcfs  it  Ihould  be  to  alTallinate  the 
Generals  and  Princes  who  commanded  the 
armies  which  attacked  France.  Fie  pro- 
pofed that  thefe  feled:  volunteers  fhould  be 
divided  among  the  four  armies  which  are 
now  in  the  pay  of  France  ; that  they  fiiould 
be  clothed  and  armed  in  the  manner  bell 
adapted  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were 
to  be  employed  ; that  they  fhould  have 
two  thoufand  livres  of  yearly  penfion,  with 
reverfion  to  their  children  to  the  third  ge- 
neration. 

This  motion  was  w^armly  oppofcd  by 
Vergniaud,  as  unworthy  of  a free  and  en- 
lightened nation,  equally  unjuRifiable  and  in- 
expedient j “ for  (faid  he),  even  if  no  argu- 
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merits  of  jiiftice  or  humanity  could  be 
urged  againfl:  fuch  a meafure,  how  can  you 
prevent  the  fame  from  being  ufed  againfl: 
yourfelyes  ? If  you  form  a band  of  tyranni- 
cides, will  not  your  enemies' raife  brigades 
for  the  purpofe  of  affaflinating  the  leaders 
of  your  armies  ? In  fuch  a fituation,  whom 
will  you  have  to  command  your  armies  ?’* 
To  this  it  was  anfwered,  “ That  the 
fame  reafons  which  are  good  refpedfing  the 
condu(fl  of  other  wars,  do  not  apply  to 
this  : this  is  a war  of  defpotifm  againfl 

freedom,  and  muft  end  in  the  deftrudlion 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  If  a ftranger 
enters  a honfe  by  violence,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  didlating  the  domeflic  oeconomy 
of  the  family,  faying,  I do  not  approve  of 
your  plan  of  life  within  thefe  walls  ; you 
mufl  arrange  matters  more  to  my  tafle, 
otherwife  I will  put  you  all  to  death — ■ 
are  not  the  family  juftifiable  in  deftroying 
this  intruder  by  every  means  in  their  power? 

“ Our 
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“ Oar  enemies,  we  are  told,  will  make  re- 
prifals.  They  certainly  will  ; but  they  will 
as  certainly  ufe  every  means  in  their  power 
for  our  deftrudion,  whether  we  pafs  this 
decree  or  not.” 

Lariviere  fpoke  with  much  fervour  againft 
the  decree.  Other  members  fpoke  perfonally 
to  Jean  Debry,  urging,  that  the  pafling  fuch 
a decree  might  caufe  the  immediate  murder 
of  many  citizens  of  the  town  of  Longwy, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Prulfians. 

This  laft  argument  prevailed.  Debry 
faid  : “ As  I confider  the  life  of  one  innocent 
perfon  as  of  more  value  than  any  projed 
of  decree,  I confent  that  mine  fhall  be  fent 
to  the  commijjion  extraordinaire''* 

Lariviere  exclaimed,  that  even  this  was 
unworthy  of  the  French  nation  ; and  he  de- 
manded the  order  of  the  day. 

■ It  w^as  fent  however  to  the  committee  ; 
and  there  I hope  it  will  be  buried,  as  it 
ought,  for  ever. 


It 
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It  will  feem  farprifing  that  fuch  a project 
was  produced  in  the  National  Affembly, 
and  was  afterwards  approved  of  by  fome 
perfons  without  doors,  who  quoted  the  ex- 
amples of  Scsevola,  Pelopidas,  Timoleon, 
Bratus,  and  drew  a comparifon  between 
this  intended  brigade  of  i2oo,  and  the  fa-  | 
inous  band  of  Greeks  v/ho  obtained  the 
appellation  of  the  facred  band.  Without  j 
entering  into  the  merits  of  this  comparifon, 
it  is  evident  that  the  publicity  of  the  decree 
was  a pretty  fure  means  of  rendering  it  in-* 
e^fe(^fual. 

A report  was  made  to  the  Affembly,  that 
feveral  members  had  been  indiredtly  making 
application  for  paffports,  that  they  might 
leave  Paris  at  this  crilis. 

It  was  immediately  propofed  to  decree, 
that  every  deputy  who  fliould  abandon  his 
poll  at  this  time,  with  or  without  a paflporr, 
lliould  be  declared  infamous,  and  a traitor 
to  his  country.  Thuriot  faid,  they  ought 
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to  have  feme  mercy  on  thofe  who  quitted 
a poll  of  which  they  felt  tliemfelves  uiit 
worthy. 

Fran^ais  de  Neufehateau  propofed,  that 
they  fliould  fwear,  not  to  leave  their  duty  as 
deputies  till  they  fhould  be  replaced  by 
thofe  chofen  for  the  National  Convention, 
At  the  inftant  all  the  members  rofe  and 
pronounced  this  refolution  ; an  account  of 

which  was  ordered  to  be  fent  to  every  de- 
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partment  of  France, 

Servan,  the  miniider  of  war,  has  written 
to  General  Luckner  in  the  following  terms : 
the  letter  was  read  in  the  National  Afl'embly. 
“ J’ai  ete  comme  vous,  M.le  Marechal,  pene- 

tre  d’indignation  contre  les  laches  ou  les 

« ^ 

traitres  qui  ont  livre  a I’ennemi  la  place  dc 
Longwy.  Comment ! deux  mille  trois  cents 
liommes  de  garnifon,  dans  une  place  bien 
fortifiee,  bien  approvilionnee,  ont-ils  mis  bas 
les  armes,  avant  d’avoir  fouiFeit  les  horreurs 
(run  hege,  et  d’avoir  vu  leurs  forterelles 


ouvertes 
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ouvertes  en  breche ! Et  ce  ferolent-la  des 
Eran9als  animcs  de  I’efprit  de  la  liberte  ? 
Non,  ce  ne  font  que  des  laches  ! 

“ J’imagine,  M.  le  Marechal,  que  vous 
n’avez  point  tarde  a aflembler  un  cour  mar- 
tial pour  juger  ces  coupables.  Qu’iis  per- 
detit  la  "vie  avec  ignominie  tandis  qu’iis  au- 
roient  pu  la  defendre  avec  honneur,  ou  la 
perdre  avec  gloire,  et  iitilement  pour  la 
patrie.  II  faut  que  la  France  apprenne  la 
punition  en  meme  terns  que  le  crime  ; que 
cette  punition  donne  dii  courage  aux  plus 
laches,  et  qu’elle  venge  le  nom  Fran9ais 

.This 

* I was  equally  with  you,  Sir,  filled  with  indigna- 
tion againlt  the  cowards  or  traitors  who  have  furren^ 
dered  the  town  of  Longwy  to  the  enemy.  How  ! a 
garrifon  of  two  thoufand  three  hundred  men,  in  a place 
well  fortified  and  well  provided,  to  lay  down  their 
arms  without  having  fufFered  the  horrors  of  a fiege, 
cr  any  breach  having  been  made  in  the  ramparts  ! And 
are  thofe  Frenchmen  animated  with  the  fpiric  of  li- 
berty ? No,  they  are  a fet  of  cowards. 

' I imagine, 


( ) 


This  letter  was  univerfally  applauded  j 
and  a little  after  M.  Dubayet,  a lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a regiment,  and  member  of  the 
AfTembly,  demanded  permiffion  to  join  his 
regiment  then  on  the  frontiers,  adding,  “ I 
leave  all  my  family  as  hoftages.” 

This  was  oppofed  ; becaufe,  as  was  ob- 
ferved,  if  it  was  granted,  all  the  military 
men  then  in  the  Aflembly,  who  no  doubt 
are  equally  willing  to  ferve  againft  the  ene- 
my, wmuld  demand  the  fame  permiffion, 
which  ought  to  be  granted  to  none,  except 
on  condition  that  they  gave  in  their  demif- 

I imagine,  Sir,  you  have  already  ordered  a court 
martial  to  try  thofe  criminals:  let  them  lofe  their  lives 
with  difgrace,  fince  they  have  not  chofen  to  defend 
them  with  honour,  or  rifked  lofing  them  with  glory  to 
themfelves  and  utility  to  their  country. 

It  is  expedient  that  France  fiiould  hear  of  the  punifli- 
ment  as  foon  as  the  crime,  that  the  punifliment  may 
■give  courage  to  the  moft  cowardly,  and  avenge  the 
French  nation. 


fion 
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fion  as  members,  that  others  might  be  eleded 
in  their  head. 

Dubayet  faid,  That  he  did  not  confider 
lumfelf  at  liberty  to  refign  a fituation  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  his  country  ; 
but  that  his  fituation  was  different  from 
that  of  his  brother  officers ; for  the  regi- 
ment of  Bourbonnois,  of  which  he  is  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, is  adually  on  the  frontiers 
neareft  the  enemy,  which  is  not  the  cafe 
with  refped  to  the  regiments  to  which  any 
other  military  officer  in  the  Affembly  be- 
longs. “ Ah  ! de  grace,  meffieurs,”  con- 
tinued he,  “ permettez  moi  d’aller  montrer 
aux  braves  foldats  que  je  commande,  uii 
officier  qui  ne  veut  point  pradifer  avec  les 
ennemis  de  la  liberte.  Je  ne  veux  point  le 
pardon  de  ces  traitres  ; je  ne  veux  point  de 
paix  avec  les  hommes  feroces  qui  devaftent 
le  pays  qui  les  vit  naitre  ; je  leiir  deejare  la 
guerre  pour  toute  ana  vie.  Permettez  moi 

d’ailer 
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d’aller  les  combattre,  les  vaincre,  ou  'mou- 
nr  . 

One  of  the  members  obferved  to  him, 
“ Vous  avez  jure,  comme  nous,  de  mourir 
au  pofie  ou  vous  etes,  vous  ne  devez  pas 
oublier  ce  ferment  t.” 

The  Affembly  palfed  to  the  order  of  the 
day. 

There  are  people  who  think  that,  at  this 
crifis,  a deputy  who  leaves  the  'National 
Aflembly  to  join  his  regiment  on  the  fron- 

* For  heaven’s  fake,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  go  and 
fliew  to  the  brave  foldiers  I command,  an  officer  who 
will  not  capitulate  with  the  enemies  of  liberty  ; I do 
not  afle  the  pardon  of  thofe  traitors  ; I defire  no  peace 
with  thofe  ferocious  men  who  lay  walle  the  country 
which  gave  them  birth ; I declare  everlasting  war 
againft  them.  Permit  me  to  go  and  oppofe  them,  that 
I may  conquer  them,  or  die. 

t You  have  fworn,  as  well  as  we,  to  die  at  the  poll: 
where  you  now  are  placed  j you  ought  not  to  forget 
that  oath. 


tiers, 
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tiers,  would  quit  the  poll  of  danger  for  ontf 

where  he  would  be  fafer. 

The  AlTembly  have  decreedj  that  there 

fhall  be  an  immediate  levy  of  30,000  men 

in  Paris  and  the  neighbouring  departments, 

A number  of  petitions  were  read,  fome  of 

them  more  remarkable  for  zeal  than  wifdomj 

but  as  they  were  all  expreffive  of  p^triotifm, 

they  were  heard  with  patience  by  the  xAlTem- 

bly,  and  with  applaufe  by  the  galleries. 

A great  number  of  patriotic  donations, 

of  no  great  value,  were  made.  Chalfeurs, 

who  ^ire  to  fet  out  immediately  for  the 

frontiers,  require  the  honour  of  marching 

through  the  hall : this  is  never  refufed. 

The  fludcnts  of  a college  collect  a fmall 

fum,  and  prefent  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  wddovvs 

and  orphans  of  tliofe  killed  on  the  loth. 

One  man  fends  a piece  of  old  plate  ; another, 

having  no  plate,  fends  his  filver  buckles ; 

one  fends  four  or  live  mufkets  ; another 
\ 

as  many  fvvords,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who 

march 
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march  to  the  frontiers.  A body  of  can- 
noniers  appear  at  the  bar,  and  defire  a piece 
of  ground  to  practife  in.  “ The  enemy  are 
advancing,”  faid  the  fpeaker:  Vos  braves 

cannoniers  brulent  de  les  terrafl'er.” 

It  is  natural  for  ftrangers  to  blame  the 
AfTembly  for  allowing  their  deliberations  to 
be  interrupted  in  this  manner. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  ferious  part  of  the  bufinefs  is  carried  on 
in  committees,  free  from  all  diforder  and 
interruption. 

It  fhould  likewife  be  remembered,  that 
many  of  thofe  things  which  create  noife, 
tend  to  keep  the  people  in  good  humour, 
which  of  itfelf  is  a great  point ; they  alfo 
contribute  to  keep  alive  that  enthufiafm 
which  alone  can  enable  the  French  nation 
to  withftand  the  powerful  combined  attack 
which  bears  from  all  quarters  againfl  it. 

Servan’s  letter  was  a cordial  well  calcu- 
lated for  preventing  the  increafe  of  that  de- 
voL.  I.  jedion 


( ) 

je(£lion  which  the  news  of  the  fiirrender  of 
Longwy  had  begun  to  fpread.  A member 

I 

foon  after  afcended  the  tribune,  and  defired 
to  acquaint  the  audience  with  the  difpofitions 
in  which  the  citizens  of  Sarrelouis  were. 
He  then  read  a letter  from  the  magiftrates. 
They  write,  that  the  enemy  are  wdthin  a 
league  of  their  toWn.  “ In  a few  days  we 
lhall  hear  the  roaring  of  their  cannOn  (add 
they),  and  we  exped  to  be  befieged  imme- 
diately ; but  our  inhabitants  and  garrifon, 
fo  far  from  imitating  thofe  of  LongWy,  are 
determined  to  be  cut  to  pieces  fde  fe  faire 
hacher ) rather  than  give  up  the  town.” 
How  the  magiftrates  and  inhabitants  of 
Sarrelouis  will  behave  when  it  is  brought  to' 
the  teft,  nobody  can  tell  j but  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  their  letter  had  an 
admirable  effe£l  upon  the  people  in  the  tri- 
bunes, who,  by  their  enthufiaftic  applaufe,- 
plainly  flrewed  that  they  thought  no  more 
of  the  lofs  of  Longwy. 


Id 
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It  muft  be  confefled,  that  thofe  people 
Jiave  a mofl;  happy  difpofition  for  viewing 
objedts  in  a favourable  light,  who  are  com- 
forted for  the  actual  lofs  of  one  town,  by 
the  promife  that  another  fhall  be  better  de- 
fended. 


Auguft  281. 

Lord  Gower  and  his  family  left  Paria 
yefterday  to  return  to  England  : this  gives 
more  concern  to  many  of  the  moft  intelli- 
gent of  the  French,  than  even  the  furrender 
of  Longwy.  They  confider  his  Lordlhip’s 
recall  as  a pretty  flrong  prefumption  of 
the  unfavourable  difpofition  of  the  Britifh 
Court.  Independent  of  all  political  conli- 
derations,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  incline 
them  to  keep  well  with  Great  Britain  at 
this  particular  juncture,  I am  greatly-  de- 
ceived  if  they  have  not  a higher  efteem  for 
the  national  charadler,  and  more  good-will 
to  the  individuals  of  it,  than  for  thofe  of 

Qj2  any 
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any  other  country  in  Europe.  They  alfo 
imagine  it  is  for  the  mutual  intereft  of  both 
countries,  that  they  lliould  continue  on  good 
terms.  They  allow  that  at  the  prefent  mo- 
ment France  has  a more  preffing  intereft  in 
this  good  fellowfliip  than  England  ; but  they 
aftert  it  is  the  reverfe  in  general. 

The  French  think  they  are  lofers  by  the 
commercial  treaty  ; and  they  pretend  that 
they  abide  by  it  notwithftanding,  to  give  an 
unequivocal  proof  of  good  faith  and  good 
will  to  the  Englifli  nation. 

Talking  very  lately  with  a Frenchman  on 
this  fubjedl,  he  obferved,  that  he  under- 

4 

flood  it  to  be  a prevailing  notion  in  England, 
that  the  Englifli  are  better  fighters  and 
worfe  negociators  than  the  French ; “ but 
(continued  he),  without  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  firft  part  of  that  opinion,  I imagine 
there  cannot  be  a ftronger  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  fecond,  than  the  late  commer- 
cial treaty,  by  which  England  has  gained 


a 
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more  from  France  than  fhe  ever  did  by  the 
moft  fuccefsful  war.’' 

7’hat  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  character 
of  its  own  inhabitants,  which  I know  no 
nation  devoid  of,  I believe  the  French  pof- 
fefs  in  full  as  great  a degree  as  their  neigh- ' 
hours  j it  would  be  very  lingular  if  they 
did  not,  confidering  how  much  their  man- 
ners have  been  imitated,  and  their  writings 
admired,  by  all  Europe,  for  thefe  two  cen- 
turies pall. 

, But  with  whatever  complacency  they  con- 
template themfelves,  the  very  lowell  among 
the  French  Ihew  no  pofitive  hatred  to  fo- 
reigners. They  may  perhaps  imagine  that 
it  is  an  honour  to  be  born  in  France  j but 
they  do  not  think  it  a difgrace  to  be  born 
elfewhere,  as  the  people  of  the  fame  rank  in 
England  certainly  do. 

If  a French  coachman  or  lilh-woman 
quarrel  with  a foreigner,  they  will  make  no 
fcruple  to  give  him  the  worll  name  they 

0^3  can 
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can  think  of ; but  after  they  have  called  hin^ 
a fcoundrel,  or  whatever  other  abufive  name 
occurs,  they  do  not  add,  by  way  of  aggra-, 
vation,  Italian  fcoundrel,  German  fcoundrel, 
or  'Engli/ij  fcoundrel ; whereas  thofe  who 
deal  in  this  kind  of  rhetoric  in  England,  are 
never  contented  with  calling  a foreigner, 
whom  they  abufe,  a fcoundrel,  becaufe  pof- 
fibly  the  by-ftanders  might  imagine  hinx 
only  an  Englifii  fcoundrel,  and  pf  courfe 
merely  on  a level  wdth  honeft  men  of  other 
nations  ; they  therefore  add  the  name  of  the 
country  the  man  comes  from,  by  w^ay  of 
confummating  his  infamy. 

This  however  is  not  always  confidered 
as  an  injury.  In  the  year  1745,  a Scottifli 
foldier  of  the  rebel  army,  who  was  wmunded 
at  the  affair  of  Clifton,  and  unable  to  march 
with  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  when 
they  left  Carlifle,  was  taken  prifoner  with 
the  garrifon,  which  confifted  almofl:  entirely 
of  Englifhmen. 


7 
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A foldier  of  the  King’s  army,  who  was 
fentlnel  at  the  prifon  where  this  man  was 
confined,  told  him  one  day,  on  his  enquiring 
for  the  furgeon — “ You  need  not  trouble 
yourfelf  about  a furgeon  ; for  I can  affure 
you,  that  you  are  to  be  hanged  very  foon 
for  a Scotch  rebels'* 

Thanks  to  you  kindly.  Sir,  for  your  in- 
formation (replied  the  wounded  man,  in  the 
accent  of  his  country);  for,  as  I was  found 
in  a garrifon  of  the  natives,  I was  juft  fear- 
ing they  would,  may  be,  have  hanged  me 
for  an  JLngl'fj  ones'* 

An  addrefs  from  the  National  Aflembly 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  frontiers 
was  read  by  M.  Vergniaud,  who  is  reckon- 
ed, in  point  of  eloquence,  to  be  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  to  any  of  the  prefent  deputies. 

“ Citoyens, 

“ Votre  pofition  vous  afture  la  gloire  de 
combattre  les  premiers  les  ennemis  de  la 

0^4  liberie. 
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liberte.  La  nation  compte  fur  votre  cou- 
rage; comptez  fur  fa  reconnoiflance.  Vos 
enfans  feront  ceux  de  la  patrle,  et  partout 
vous  trouverez  des  compagnons  de  gloire, 
ou  des  vengeurs 

The  three  commiflioners,  Kerfaint,  Aa- 
tonelle,  and  Peraldy,  fent  from  the  National 
Alfemblv  on  the  night  of  the  loth  to  the 
army  commanded  by  M.  la  Fayette,  appeared 
this  day  in  the  hall.  As  the  duty  they  were 
fent  on  was  of  a very  dangerous  nature,  and 
had  been  attended  with  more  fuccefs  than 
many  people  expedled,  they  were  received 
with  long  continued  applaufes. 

Kerfaint,  with  manly  and  perfpicuous 
eloquence,  narrated  the  various  incidents 
>vhich  had  occurred  during  their  expedition. 

* Your  fituation  fecurcs  to  you  the  honour  of  being 
the  firft  to  engage  the  enemies  ofliberty.  Your  coun- 
try relies  upon  your  courage ; do  you  rely  on  her  gra- 
titude. Your  children  will  be  adopted  as  hers;  and  you 
will  find  every  where  partakers  of  your  glory,  or  aven- 
gers of  your  death. 


M.  la 
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M.  la  Fayette,  by  a fingular  accident,  was 
informed  of  what  had  happened  on  the  loth, 
before  the  accounts  were  brought  to  any 
other  perfon  in  his  army. 

He  had  fent  M.  d’Arblais,  an  officer  of 
cliftinction  in  the  army,  with  difpatches  of 
great  importance,  and  fome  confidential 
meflages  to  the  War  Minifter.  M,  d’Arblais 
arrived  within  a poll  of  Paris  on  the  morn- 
ning  of  the  1 1 th.  Having  changed  horfes,  he 
was  ftepping  into  his  chaife,  when  a grena- 
dier of  the  national  guards,  who  had  juft 
arrived  from  Paris,  faw  him,  and  advertifed 
him  of  the  danger  of  continuing  his  route. 

Some  municipal  officers,  who  had  heard 
what  the  grenadier  faid,  made  difficulties 
refpefling  his  being  allowed  to  return, 
Thefe  difficulties  were  removed  with  infinite 
add  refs  and  prefence  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  D’Arblais,  who  pofted  back  with  all  ima- 
ginable fpeed  to  M.  la  Fayette,  whom  he 
found  at  Sedan,  and  informed  him  of  all 

hq 
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he  knew.  M.  la  Fayette,  having  given  what 
account  of  this  bufinefs  he  thought  moft 
expedient,  defired  the  magiftrates  of  Sedan 
to  arreft  the  three  commiifaries  of  the  Na- 
tional Affembly  as  foon  as  they  fhould  ar- 
rive. The  commiifaries  were  arrefled  ac- 
cordingly ; and  they  were  detained  in  pri- 
fon  from  the  14th  at  night  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th.  During  this  period,  M, 
la  Fayette,  finding  that  the  army  would 
not  fupport  him,  but  were  determined  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  National  Alfembly, 
thought  it  neeelfary  to  withdraw,  accom- 
panied by  M.  d’Arblais  and  fome  of  his 
chief  officers.  The  magiftrates  of  Sedan, 
being  now  fenfible  of  their  error,  releafed 
the  commiifaries,  and  implored  their  pro- 
tedion. 

Kerfaint  interceded  with  the  Alfem- 
bly  in  their  favour  : “ Oubliez  leurs  faute% 
comme  nous  les  oublions  *,’■  laid  he  in  his 

* Forget  their  faults  as  we  do. 
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fpeccli  from  the  tribune;  and  then  proceeded 
to  give  an  account  of  his  reception  by  the 
army.  Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  cri- 
tical than  the  fituation  in  which  that  army 
feems  to  have  than  been;  near  to  the  enemy; 
abandoned  by  their  principal  officers ; and 
ignorant,  till  the  arrival  of  the  commiffiaries, 
what  they  ought  to  do. 

When  thefe  commiflaries  left  Paris,  it  was 
believed  by  fome  people,  with  whom  I con- 
verfed,  that  they  would  be  put  to  death  as 
foon  as  they  fhould  arrive  at  the  army ; and 
I fee  fome  perfons  who  ftill  think  that 
would  have  been  the  cafe,  if  they  had  got 
there  as  foon  as  they  intended. 

But  what  entirely  refutes  this  fuppolitlon, 

is  M.  la  Fayette’s  having  directed  the  ma- 

giftrates  to  ftop  them  at  Sedan.  If  he  had 

had  any  defign  of  deftroying  them,  and 

believed  that  the  army  alfo  were  fo  difpofed, 

he  would  not  have  prevented  their  coming  , 

\ 

pn. 
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M.  Kcrfaint  in  his  fpeech  ftates  much 

I 

matter  of  accufation  againft  La  Fayette, 
yet  It  feems  evident  that  he  was  not  in  in- 
telligence with  the  enemy  ; for,  if  he  had, 
it  would  have  been  eafy  for  him  to  have 
given  them  fuch  information  as  would  have 
brought  them  upon  his  army  when  they 
were  deprived  of  their  commanders,  and 
in  that  furprife  and  confufion  which  fuch 
a ftate  mull  necelfarily  produce.  But  the 
enemy  made  no  attempt  on  the  French 
army  during  this  critical  period  ; which  of 
itfelf  refutes  part  of  the  calumny  with  which 
M.  la  Fayette  has  been  purfued,  and  ren- 
ders what  is  alTerted  by  his  friends  very 
probable — that  although  he  was  prefTed  by 
every  motive  of  perfonal  fafcty  to  haften 
his  departure,  he  did  not  leave  his  army  till 
after  he  had  made  fuch  a difpofition  as  put 
it  out  of  the  enemy’s  power  to  attack  it. 

I cannot  anfvver  all  the  charges  I daily 
h?ar  brought  againft  M.  la  Fayette;  but  they 

are 
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are  of  too  general  a nature,  and  urged- with 
too  much  paffion,  to  convince  me  that  the 
friend  of  Wafhington,  the  man  who  fhewed 
fuch  a love  for  the  caufe  of  freedom,  both 
in  America  and  in  France,  fhould,  all  at 
once,  become  a traitor. 


Auguft  2$. 

If  there  was  nothing  elfe  to  ruin  the 
public  affairs  of  France,  the  continual  ac- 
cufations  againft  all  men  in  office,  whether 
military  or  civil,  would  be  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe : men  feem  to  be  fiifpecSted  of 
treachery  on  no  ftronger  grounds  than  be- 
caufe  treachery  is  in  their  power.  But  it  is 
impoffible  to  put  any  man  into  an  office  of 
public  trufl,  without  putting  treachery  in 
his  power;  at  this  rate,  therefore,  every  man 
enjoying  an  office  of  truft  will  be  fufpeded; 
in  fuch  a (late  of  things,  how  can  govern- 
ment go  on  ? 

General  Luekner,  who  is  at  the  head  of 

the 
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tlie  army,  is  often  abufed  in  the  pubiid 
prints,  which  appear  here  in  vaft  profufion  5 
and  infmuations  of  the  moft  malignant  na- 
ture, and  probably  without  foundation,  are 

daily  fpread  againft  him^  General  Arthur 
\ 

Dillon  is  expofed  to  attacks  of  the  fame: 
nature^ 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  that  the  recent 
and  deplorable  fate  of  this  gentleman’s 
friend  and  relation,  Theobald  Dillon,  ma- 
rechal-de-camp,  would  have  produced  a 
little  caution  and  delicacy  towards  officers 
6f  that  name. 

It  is  above  a century  fihce  that  gallant 
family,  originally  from  Ireland,  w^ere  natu- 
ralized in  France. 

The  unfortunate  General  Theobald  Dillon 
was  about  the  end  of  April  laft  ordered  upon 
an  expedition  from  Lille  to  Tournay*  The 
party  under  his  command,  at  fight  of  the 
Auftrians,  cried  out.  Nous  fommes  trahis  1 
and  fled.  A dragoon,  ^Yhom  the  General  at- 
tempted 
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tempted  to  Hop,  fired  his  plfto!  and  wounded 
him,  while  another  wounded  his  aid-de- 
camp in  the  lame  manner,  and  threw  hiiii 
lioin  his  horfe. 

• 

On  his  return  to  Lille,  the  foldiers  alTal^ 
finated  their  commander,  and  alfo  Colonel 
Berthois,  the  chief  engineef,  to  cover  their 
own  cowardice  or  treachery ; for  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many,  that  fome  foldiers  had  been 
bribed  by  the  enemy  to  fpread  the  notion 
that  the  French  army  was  betrayed  by  their 
officers,  which  occafioned  the  diforder  and 
flight  of  the  troops,  and  the  murder  of  their 
leaders. 

Juftice  Was  afterw’-ards  done  to  the  good 
faith  and  good  conduct  of  Dillon  and  Ber- 
thois, by  a court-martial,  and  the  aflaffins 
punifhed.  The  National  Afiembly  alio 
made  all  the  rcparaticJn  in  their  power  to 
their  families.  A penfion  was  given  to  the 
wife  and  children  of  Colonel  Berthois. 
General  Dillon  was  not  married  j but  he 

had 
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had  lived  In  the  ftridleft  intimacy  with 
Jofephine  de  Feville,  by  whom  he  had  two 
fons  and  a daughter.  The  youngeft  fon  was 
born  at  Lille,  at  the  time  his  father  was 
murdered,  and  the  infant  was  carried  to 
baptifm  acrofs  the  fquare  on  which  the 
mangled  body  of  the  father  hill  lay.  The 
wretched  mother,  terrified  by  a report  that 
the  affafTins  Intended  to  deftroy  herfelf  and 
her  children,  rofe  from  her  bed,  and  in  that 
difmal  condition  walked  on  foot  three  quar- 
ters of  a league,  to  the  houfe  of  M.  d’Au- 
mont,  a French  officer  and  the  friend  of 
Dillon;  where  fhe  and  her  children  were 
hofpitably  entertained  for  a long  time,  dur- 
ing which  ffie  had  languiffied  under  a dlf- 
eafe,  the  confeqiience  of  her  terror  and 
fatigue.  A narrative  of  thefe  alfedting  cir- 
cumfiances  was  read  in  the  Affembly  ; to- 
gether with  the  lafi;  will  of  Theobald  Dillon, 
written  in  his  own  hand  at  Lille,  immedi- 
ately before  he  fet  out  on  this  unfortunate 


expedition. 
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expedition.  In  this  teftament  he  recom- 
mends his  children  and  their  mother  to  the 
friendfhip  and  affection  of  his  fillers  and 
relations,  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms. 

This  lail  proof  of  the  tendernefs  of  a 
brave  folJier,  to  thofe  mcfl  dear  to  him, 
had  great  effe<^l  on  the  National  Affembly; 
they  immediately  decreed  a pen fi on  of  1500 
livres  to  Jofephine  de  Feville  during  her 
life,  and  one  of  800  livres  to  each  of  her 
three  children. 

This  plan  of  fpreading  reports  of  treache- 
ry among  the  generals  having  fucceeded  in 
this  inftance,  encourages  them  to  try  it  in 
others.  A rumour  began  to  circulate  lately, 
that  General  Dumourier  had  palfcd  over  to 
the  enemy:  this  however  will  go  no  great 
length  : a man  was  fent  to  prifon  for  re- 
peating it  in  a coffee- houfe,  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  the  Pmffians  gave  no  quarter. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  there  are 
many  agents  now  in  Paris,  employed  by 
VOL.  I.  R the 
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the  emigrant  princes  to  circulate  alarming 
reports  of^  this  nature,  and  to  create  univer- 
fal  diftruft  and  fufpicion.  This,  at  leaft,  is 
infinitely  more  probable  than  the  ridiculous 
fidion,  which  however  I find  is  credited 
by  many,  namely,  that  the  guineas  of  the 
Britifh  treafury  are  fcattered  over  the  fub- 
urbs  of  St.  Antoine,  to  keep  up  the  fpirit 
of  difcord  and  fedition. 

Several  perfons,  I am  told,  have  received 
anonymous  letters  within  thefe  few  days, 
from  pretended  friends,  earneftly  entreating 
them  to  fly  from  Paris  with  all  poflible  ex- 
pedition, as  events  of  the  mofl  dreadful 
nature  are  about  to  happen. 

liCtters  from  unknown  friends  are  ge- 
nerally didated  by  real  enemies;  and  thofe 
difperfed  on  the  prefent  occafion,  are  pro- 
bably intended  to  augment  the  inquietude 
which  begins  to  difturb  the  thoughts  of 
that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  me- 
tropolis who  ever  think  at  all. 


It 
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It  is  hardly  pofTible  to  conceive  what  ab- 

furd  and  inhuman  fuggeftions  arifc  from 

fear.  A ftrongcr  inflance  cannot  well  be 

given  than  what  took  place  this  day  in  the 

National  AlTembly;  where  a member  dif- 

covered  danger  and  deftradlion  advancing, 

not  from  the  difciplined  battalions  of  Pruffia, 

or  the  vengeful  fquadrons  of  the  Emperor, 

but  from  the  languid  hands  of  a woman 

\ * 

fl  ut  up  in  a prifon  and  oppreffed  with  ag- 
gravated calamity. 

“ Be  affured  (cried  this  man)  that  there 
ftill  exifts  a confpiracy  in  Paris,  every 
minute  part  of  which  it  is  your  duty  to 
trace.  The  vigilance  of  the  guards  on  the  ^ 
Templ-e  has  been  lulled.  The  prifoners 
there  have  found  means  of  conimuni- 
cation  with  the  traitors  at  Coblentz. 
N’ell-ce^  pas  afl'ez  (continued  this  unre- 
lenting man)  que  cettc  femme  barbare,  que 
cette  femme  bourreau,  s’occupe  dans  fa  re- 

R 2 traite 
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tralte  des  moyens  de  fe  baigner  encore  dans 
le  fang  dcs  Fran9ais?  N’eft-ce  pas  aflez 
qu’elle  refpire  encore,  fans  que  vous  la  laif- 
fiez  renouer  fes  trames  contre-revolutlon'* 
naires?  Otez-lui  tons  les  moyens  de  corre- 
fpondre  avec  nos  ennemis,  et  que  Louis 
XVl.  livre  a fa  lourde  nullite,  ne  corre- 
fponde  plus  qu’avec  fa  honte  et  fes  remords. 
Je  demande,  i.  que  Ton  cherche  la  prefie 
dont  fe  (ervent  encore  les  confpirateurs : 2. 
que  tous  les  membres  qui  compofent  la  fa- 
mille  du  Roi,  foient  enfermes  feparement, 
fans  aucune  communication  entre  eux 

This 

^ Is  it  not  enough  that  this  barbarous  woman  is  dn- 
ployed  in  her  confinement  in  fchemes  to  enable  her  again 
to  bathe  herfelf  in  the  blood  of  Frenchmen?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  ftie  ftill  breathes,  without  your  permitting 
her  to  renew  her  plots  againft  the  revolution?  De- 
prive her  of  the  means  of  correfponding  with  our  ene- 
mies, and  let  the  weighty  nullity  of  Louis  XVI.  have 
no  correfpondence  of  any  kind,  euccpt  with  his  Ibamc 
and  with  his  remorfe. 

I re- 
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This  vile  fpeech  was  applauded  by  the 

tribunes. They  furely  import  negro.- 

drivers  from,  the  Weft  Indies  to  place  in 
thofe  tribunes. 

- The  firft  article  only,  however,  was  ' 
adopted -by  the  Afl'embly;  the  other  was 
rejedied. 

All  this  terror  of  confpiracy  arofe  from 
a book  lately  publifhed,  entitled — Les  Bien- 
faits  de  rAflemblee  Nationale,  ou  Entretiens 
de  Madame  Saumon. 

This  book,  the  orator  faid,  turned  the 
National  Affembly  into  ridiciile,  and  filled 
him  with  horror.  I queftion  much,  how- 
ever, if  it  is  half  fo  ridiculous  as  his  fpeech ; 

I require,  in  the  firft  place,  that  fearch  may  be  made 
for  the  prefs  of  which  the  confpirators  make  ufe  3 in 
the  fecond  place,  that  all  the  members  of  the  King’s 
family  fliall  be  feparately  confined,  without  any  com- 
munication with  each  other. 

■R3 


I am 
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I am  fure  it  will  not  fill  me  with  more 
•horror. 

t 

Auguft  30. 

The  National  AfTembiy  Teem  tlifpofed  to 
behave  with  republican  flernr.efs  to  thofe 
who  difappoint  the  expectations  of  their 
country  when  before  the  enemy. 

Some  foldiers  of  the  garrifon  of  Longwy 
appeared  at  the  bar,  to  give  an  account  of 

I 

the  redudion  of  the  place,  and  apologize 
for  the  condud  of  the  inhabitants  and 
garrifon.  They  accufed  their  officers  and 
the  magiftrates ; they  faid  they  had  nar- 
rowly efcaped  being  maffacred  by  the  Pruf- 
fians,  who  had  promifed  them  the  honours 
of  war.  “ You  deferved  the  treatment  you 
received,”  cried  fome  of  the  members. 

What  could  a garrifon  of  eight  hundred 
men  do,  when  attacked  by  fixty  thou- 
fand  ? 

“You  might  have  died,”  w^as  the  cry  of 

the 
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the  Aflemblv;  in  imitation  no  doubt  of  the 
¥ 

quil  inourut  of  Corneille.  .. ..  . . 

The  foldiers  finilhed  their  memorial,-  by 
protefting  that  they  were  determined  on  the 
lirft  opportunity  to  avenge  their  country 
and  prove  their  courage. 

/ 

- This  declaration  was  heard  with  a mur- 
mur of  incredulity,  and  their  memorial  was 
fent  to  the  CommiJJiQn  ’Extraordinaire. 

A letter  was  read  yefterday  in  the  Na- 
tional Affembly  from  Merlin,  one  of. the 
magiftrates  of  Thionville,  and  father  to  the 
deputy.  He  -writes  that  the  inhabitants  ex- 
ped:  foon  to  be  befieged,  but  are  determined 
to  be  blown  up  with  the  town,  rather  than 
furrender.  . . . ..  * * 

On  which  Jean  Debry  exclaimed  with 
fervour — “The  moft  inftant  and  vigorous 
meafures  muft  be  adopted  in  defence  of  our 
country;  the  expence  muft  not  be  thought 
of : within  fifteen  days  we  fliall  enjoy  free- 
dom or  meet  with  death.  If  we  are  con- 

R 4 quered. 
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qucred,  we  fhall  have  no  need  of  money,  for 
we  fhall  not  exift — If  we  are  victorious,  ftill 
we  fhall  not  feel  the  want  of  money,  for  we 
fhall  be  free." 

In  confequence  of  a mandate  from  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  which  feems  to  be  the 
foie  executive  power,  each  feCtion  was  or- 
dered to  choofe  commifTaries  for  making  a 
general  fearch  for  arms  and  fufpeCted  per- 
fons. 

This  fearch  was  made  accordingly  in  the 
courfe  of  laft  night  and  this  morning.  The 
commiffaries  were  attended  with  a body  of 
the  national  guards,  and  all  avenues  of  the 
feCtions  were  watched  to  prevent  any  per- 
fon  from  cfcaping.  They  did  not  come  to 
our  hotel  till  about  fix  in  the  morning.  I 
attended  them  through  every  room,  and 
opened  every  door  of  our  apartment.  They 
behaved  with  great  civility;  we  had  no 
arms  but  piftols,  which  lay  openly  on  the 
chimney. 


They 
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They  admired  the  nicety  of  the  work- 
manflilp  of  one  pair,  but  never  offered  to 
take  them. 

I underfland  that  a confiderable  number 
of  mufkets  have  been  feized,  and  many 
people  arrefted.  The  mafter  of  our  hotel 
was  on  guard  laft  night ; I faw  him  returix 
this  morning  in  his  warlike  attire.  He  talked 
a good  deal  of  the  fatigue  he  had  under- 
gone, and  hinted  a little  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  had  been  expofed  in  the  courfe  of 
this  fevere  duty. 

Being  afked  if  he  had  been  fuccefsful  In 
his  fearch  after  fufpedted  perfons — 

“ Oui,  milord,  infiniment.” — 

He  could  not  have  looked  more  lofty  if 
he  had  taken  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick — 

— “Notre  bataillon  a attrape  quatre 

^1.  ^ 
pretres 

I do  not  hear  that  thofe  poor  men  are  ac- 
cufed  of  any  other  crime  than  that  of  not 
* Our  battalion  has  caught  four  priefts. 

having 
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' having  taken  the  oath  to  the  new  confli- 
tulion:  this  feems  a prcfumption  that  they 
are  men  of  principle,  guided  by  the  didbates 
of  confcience,  whether  well  or  ill  informed, 
and  ought  to  fubjedt  them  to  no  punifh- 
ment — yet  they  were  carried  to  the  prifon 
of  the  Abbaye. 

When  men’s  minds  are  agitated  with 
party  and  political  difTenfions,  they  are  apt 
to  lofe  all  idea  of  juftice  and  candour. 

The  clergy  in  general  are  extremely 
odious  in  France  at  prefent.  They  cer- 
tainly have  been  hardly  ufed  ; and  it  is  an 
old  obfervation,  that  men  often  hate  thofe 
they  have  wronged.  The  clergy  have  un- 
queftionably  loft  influence  in  every  country 
of  Europe  of  late  years;  but  more  in  France 
than  any  wdiere  elfe.  What  an  alteration 
fince  the  war  of  the  League,  and  even  fince 
the  revocation  of  the  edidl  of  Nantz! 

This  body  of  men  have  been  always  ex- 
pofed  to  the  indifcriminating  fatire  of  wit- 
lings 
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Hogs  and  profligates;  but  now,  in  this 
country,  men  of- grave  and  characJbers 

are  alfo  againfl:  them.  A member  of  the 
National  Aflembly,  and  of  the  foregoing 
defcription,  had  occafion  yefterday  in  the 
Affembly  to  fay  fometliing  in  favour  of 
an  ecclefialfic : he  added,  “He  is  indeed 
the  honertefl:  prieft  I am  acquainted  with— 
for  I never  was  acquainted  with  another.” 
The  Affembly  laughed.  I did  not  join, 
becaufe  I have  been  far  more  fortunate  in 
my  acquaintance  with  that  order  of  men 
than  the  deputy.  But  what  fhould  fhock 
fincere  catholics  ftill  more,  was  what  hap- 
pened two  days  fince  in  the  Affembly. — 
Certain  citizens  brought  to  the  bar  a filver 
flatue  of  St.  Roche.  “We  have  often  ad- 
drelfed  prayers  to  our  St.  Roche  (faid  one 
.of  them)  againft  the  political  plague  which 
makes  fuch  ravages  in  France — he  has  given 
us  no  anfwer — we  imagine  his  filence  may 
poffibly  be  owing  to  his  form;  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  bring  him  to  you,  that  he  may  be  con- 
verted into  fpecie ; hoping  that,  in  this  new 
fhape,  he  will  better  contribute  to  drive  the 
peftiferous  race  of  our  enemies  out  of 
France.” 

This  harangue  was  heard  with  applaufc 
by  the  AlTembly  and  tribunes,  and  the 
faint  was  conducted  to  the  mint. 

A report  of  the  moft  abfurd  nature  pre- 
vails at  prefent;  it  is  circulated  by  many, 
and  believed  by  fome,  that  there  is  a plan 
for  placing  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke 
of  York  on  the  throne  of  France.  It  is 
thought  that  this  meafure  would  fecure  to 
F' ranee  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and 
with  PruIIia;  and  on  that  account  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  wifhed  by  more  people  in  this 
country  than  can  pofTibly  believe  it.  It  can- 
not be  wilhed  for  by  any  who  are  intereft- 
ed  in  the  continuation  of  the  Duke’s  hap- 

In  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  French 
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nation,  the  crown  of  France  Is  airuredly 
not  an  obje£t  of  defire. 

Auguft  31. 

As  much  pains  is  taken  to  fpirit  up  the 
people  againft  prlefts,  as  againft  ariftocrates. 
One  reafon,  no  doubt,  is,  becaufe  the  clergy 
in  general  are  ariftocrates;  another  is,  the 
diflike  which  a number  of  people,  inde- 
pendent of  politics,  bear  to  a fet  of  men, 
- who,  by  profeflion,  are  obliged  to  cenfurc 
and  condemn  the  mode  of  life  which  thofc 
people  choofe  to  live. 

Then  it  is  fo  eafy  a thing  to  pick  out 
fufficient  matter  for  any  abufive  pamphlet, 
from  the  writings  which  at  all  times  have 
appeared  againft  the  priefthood,  and  apply 
them  to  the  clergy  of  the  prefent  times, 
although  as  different  from  each  other,  as 
the  prefent  race  of  Parifians  are  from  the 
ancient  Gauls,  or  the  Parifians  of  the 
League. 

One 
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One  powerful  engine  that  has  been 
brought  to^bear  againfl;  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  againft  the  monaichy,  is  that  old  enemy 
of  the  former,  the  Stage.  I lately  faw  Les 
Vid:imesCIoitresat  the  Theatre  de  la  Nation; 
a piece  evidently  written  to  infpire  horror 
and  indignation  againft  the  prielfhood,  and 
to  place  monks  in  particular  in  the  rnoft  atro- 
cious point  of  view.  The  part  was  played 
by  Fleuri,  an  admirable  adtor,  eafy  and  ele- 
gant in  comedy;  full  of  energy,  and  pathetic 
in  the  higheft  degree,  in  tragedy;  quite  free 
from  that  pompous  fwell  and  ftrut  fo  com- 
mon in  French  tragic  acling,  and  which 
certainly  never  prevailed  in  real  life  among 
the  fons  of  men. 

Mademoilellc  Contade  is  at  the  head  of 
French  comi?:  adiing;  and  it  is  in  comic 
adding  that  the  French  excel.  Flere  you  fee 
the  polilfred  manners  of  high  life  reprefented 
without  grimace  or  affedtadon ; and  all  the 


nature 
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nature  and  fimplicity  of  the  inferior  ranks 
without  vulgarity. 

The  French  a£tors  and  aftreffes  poflefs 
befide,  particularly  in  their  comic  operas, 
a bewitching  gaiety  and  playfulnefs  of  man- 
ner, which  is  attempted  without  fuccefs  on 
other  ftages. 

The  arrefting  of  citizens,  by  orders  from 
the  confeil  des  reprcfentans  de  la  commune,  ' 
continues,  and  gives  alarm  and  uneafmefs 
to  many  for  themfelves  or  relations:  fome 
have  been  taken  up  of  late  who  were  al- 
ways confidered  as  warm  patriots.  I am 
informed  of  this  with  caution;  for  it  is  not 
thought  quite  fafe  to  complain  of  thofe 
who,  by  fome  means  or  other,  pofiefs  al- 

f 

moft  the  whole  power  of  the  ftate. 

Complaints  of  this  tyranny,  however, 
have  been  made  in  the  National  Aflemblyj 
and  Vergniaud  has  declaimed  againfl:  it  wdth 
the  moll  alfeding  eloquence.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  his  having  convinced  them  of 
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the  greatnefs  of  the  grievance,  and  given 
them  all  the  defire  poffible  to  redrefs  it : 
but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Afiem- 
bly  itfelf  is  under  the  influence  of  terror. 

The  walls  of  Paris  are  at  this  moment 
covered  with  addreflhs  to  the  people  againft; 
particular  deputies — with  infinuations  that 
the  majority  are  infeded  with  ariflocracy. 
Thefe  papers  are  not  all  anonymous;  fome 
of  the  moft  abufive  are  figned  Marat^  the 
name  of  a pretended  patriot,  and,  from  every 
account  I have  received,  a incendiary. 

Symptoms  of  mifunderftanding  between 
the  AflTembly  and  the  confeil  de  la  commune 
have  appeared  pretty  evidently  of  late. 
As  the  Aifembly  are  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  whole  French  nation,  and  the  council  is 
compofed  of  men  deputed  from  the  dif- 
ferent fedions  of  Paris,  it  is  plain  that  the 
council  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to  the  Af- 
fembly;  but  by  intrigue  and  management, 
during  the  cHforders  which  have  exifled 
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fmce  the  loth  of  Aiiguft,  the  council  have 
acquired  the  afcenclancy. 

The  adive  citizens  of  the  fuburbs  of  Sc. 
Antoine  and  St.  Marceau  are  more  at  the 

command  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former : 

\ * 

and  at  prefent  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  two 
fuburbs  are  all  that  is  felt  in  Paris  of  the 
Peuple  Souverain.  What  the  Convention 
may  be  able  to  effed,  there  is  no  knowing ; 
but  there  is  little  probability  that  this  Na- 
tional AlTembly,  which  is  on  the  point  of 
dilTolution,  will  ever  acquire  the  afcendancy 
it  ought ; and  that  the  Conventional  Alfem- 
bly  ftiould  ever  have  an  exiftence,  feems 
daily  more  and  more  problematical, 

Commiflarles  are  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  to  every  fedion  of  the  de- 
partment of  Paris  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  new  levies; 
which  go  on  fo  fnccefsfully,  that  they  will  be 
completed  within  a very  few  days,  although 
only  two  men  fliould  be  chofen  out  of  three 
VOL.  I.  S of 
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of  thofe  who  offer  tliemfelves.  To  en- 
courage thofe  who  work  at  the  entrench- 
ments now  forming  round  Paris,  fome 
citizens  in  eafy  and  opulent  circumftances 
go  there  daily,  and  not  only  treat  the  hired 
labourers  with  occafional  refrelhments,  but 
work  with  perfevering  alTiduity  themfelves. 

It  appears  lingular,  that,  in  the  midft  of 
this  general  alarm,  the  National  Alfembly 
Was  occupied,  a confiderable  portion  of  yef- 
ferday,  on  an  intended  decree,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  means  of  di- 
-force. 

September  7. 

In  the  prefent  agitation  of  men’s  minds, 
with  that  prejudice  and  refentment  which  it 
creates,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  courts 
of  juftice,  as  well  as  the  National  Alfembly, 
are  obliged  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
opinions  of  the  people  without  doors. 

A criminal  court  was  lately  appointed 
for  'the  purpofe  of  trying  the  criminals  of 
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the  1 0th  of  Auguft.  One  D’Angfemont 
was  the  firft  prifoner  brought  before  this 
tribunal.  He  had  formerly  been  fecretary 
to  the  adminiftration  of  the  national  guards, 
at  the  office  of  the  Maifon  de  Ville,  where 
he  was  placed  by  the  late  minifters ; and 
was  now  accufed  of  being  the  chief  of  a 
great  band  of  men,  raifed  and  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  anti-revolutional 
motions  in  clubs ; holding  difcourfes  of  the 
fame  nature  on  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillans, 
the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  other 
places  of  public  refort,  with  an  intention  to 
excite  fedition,  and  raife  the  people  to  in- 
furredions  againft  the  National  Affiembly, 
and  the  public  magiftrates,  particularly  the 
mayor  and  other  patriots. 

This  band  was  divided  into  detach- 
ments of  ten  men  each,  every  detachment 
having  a captain  and  lieutenant.  The 
pay  of  the  captains  was  ten  livres ; that  of 
the  lieutenants,  five  ; and  that  of  each  pri- 
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vate  man,  two  Hvres  ten  fols  daily.  • They 
had  particular  figns  and  words,  by  which 
they  knew  each  other,  at  the  public  walks, 
at  the  tribunes,  and  wherever  the  citizens 
aflemble.  They  alfo  carried  a flick  of  a 
particular  kind,  which  they  called  the  coH” 
Jiitutwn* 

The  number  was  fald  to  amount  in  all 
to  1500  men,  D’Angremont  paid  and  di- 
redled  the  whole.  The  captains  gave  an 
account  daily  to  him  of  whatever  had  paffed ; 
and  be  made  a kind  of  return  of  this  in 
three  notes ; one  to  the  King  himfelf,  and 
the  two  others  to  two  perfons  in  public 
office. 

The  advocate  for  the  piifoner,  befides 
various  other  defences,  pleaded,  that,  as 
his  client  had  been  arrelled  on  the  eighth 
or  ninth  of  Auguft,  he  could  not  be  judged 
by  a tribunal  conflituted  for  the  trial  of 
crimes  committed  on  the  lotli.  But  as 
that  which  the  prifoner  was  accufed  of 
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referred  io  what  happened  on  the  loth,  this 
plea  was  over-ruled. 

After  a trial  of  thirty  hours,  three  pro- 
portions were  given  to  the  jury  to  delibe- 
rate upon.  They  remained  three  hours  en- 
clofed.  On  their  return  to  court,  the  firft 

article  was  ftated  to  them  by  the  judge : 

“ Do  you  find  it  proved,  that  there  was 
on  the  loth  of  Auguft  a confpiracy  within 
the  Tuileries  to  excite  a civil  war  in  the 
country?” 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  anfwered  in  the 
negative.  On  this  there  was  a general  mur^- 
miir  among  the  audience. 

The  judge  next  demanded — Do  you 
find  that  there  was  a defign  in  the  Tuileries 
of  feizing  unconftitutional  power  ?” 

To  this  queftion  the  jury  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative. 

“ Do  you  find  it  proved  that  the  prifoner 
was  engaged  in  this  defign?” 

The  jury  found  this  proved  alfo.  After 
• S 3 they 
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they  had  given  their  verdi£l,  the  commif- 
faire,  according  to  the  French  phrafe,  ap- 
plied the  law. 

D’Angremont  was  condemned  to  be  be- 
headed. As  he  retired  from  the  court,  the 
people  having  perceived  that  he  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  national  guards,  two  of  them 

» 

went  into  the  prifon  of  the  Conciergerie, 
* where  this  poor  man  was  conduced  after 
receiving  his  fentence,  and  informed  him 
that  the  people  required  that  he  fhould  not 
appear  on  the  fcaffcld  in  that  drefs.  The 
prifoner  immediately  took  his  coat  off. 

Five  hours  after  his  condemnation,'  he 
was  brought  to  the  place  of  the  Caroufel, 
and  executed  by  torch-light.  When  he 
mounted  the  fcaffold,  the  fpedators  teftified 
their  joy  by  acclamation  and  clapping  their 
hands;  which  favage  fign  of  fatisfadion 
they  redoubled  when  his  head,  being  fe- 
vered from  his  body,  was  held  up  to  tfieir 
view  by  the  executioner* 
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This  was  no  great  proof  of  their  patriot- 
ifm,  though  perhaps  fome  of  them  intended 
It  as  fuch  ; but  it  was  a moil  complete  one 
of  their  brutality. 

Le  Peuple  Souverain  begins  to  grow  a^ 
cruel  as  other  defpots. 

M.  Laporte,  intendant  de  la  lifte  civile, 
was  brought  next  before  the  fame  tribunal. 
He  was  accufed  of  having  employed  the 
money  of  the  civil  lift  in  printing  and  pub- 
liftiing  an  immenfe  number  of  pamphlets, 
libels,  and  placards,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  to  fpirit  up  the  people  againft  the  pa- 
triots, and  bring  about  a counter-revolu- 
tion ; employing  and  paying  a number  of 
agents  for  the  fame  purpofe ; remitting 
money  to  the  emigrants  at  Coblentz,  parti- 
cularly to  the  King’s  body  guards,  who  were 
in  that  city. 

In  general  he  denied  thefe  charges.  The 
evidence  adduced  againft  him  confifted 
chiefly  of  papers  and  letters  found  in  the 
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King’s  cabinet  on  the  loth  of  Auguft,  A 
great  many  letters  were  found  alfo  among 
his  own  papers  from  perfons  who  profeffed 
great  loyalty,  and  willingnefs  to  rilk  their 
lives  in  defence  of  the  King ; and  requeft- 
ing  tickets  to  be  admitted  into  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  alfo  into  the  palace 
ilfelf,  during  the  time  that  the  former  were 
kept  fhut  from  the  public. 

M.  Laporte  was  afked  how  many  of 
thofe  tickets  he  had  diftributed.  He  an- 
fwered,  None ; that  being  the  bufjnefs  of 
the  governor  of  the  Tuileries, 

He  was  afked  how  many  had  been  dif» 
tributed.  He  anfwered,  About  2000. 

He  was  jfhewn  an  order  figned  by  him, 
addreffed  to  the  Marechaux  de  logis,  order-p- 
ing them  to  prepare  accommodations  for 
fome  officers  of  the  Swifs  guards,  on  the 
ijth  of  Auguft,  in  the  Chateau.  Another 
order  figned  by  him  to  the  commilfary  of 
the  magazine,  for  400  bed-covers  for  Swifs 

guards 
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guards  on  the  9th.  He  acknowledged  thefe 

fignatures. 

^ « 

Being  aiked  of  how  many  the  Swifs 
guard  confifted  that  night,  he  anfwered, 
That  he  did  not  know  the  exa<St  number  j 
but  that  it  was  double  the  ufual  number. 
Being  afked  if  he  had  not  paid  the  gardes 
du  corps  at  Coblentz  ; if  he  had  not  tranf. 
mitted  money  to  the  King’s  brothers  and 
other  emigrants — To  thefe,  and  all  quef- 
tions  of  a nature  to  criminate  himfelf  ef- 
fentially,  he  anfwered  in  the  negative. — It 
feems  flrange  to  a Briti(h  fubjedt,  that  the 
court  allowed  fuch  queftions  to  be  perfifted 
in.  If  they  had  proof,  they  might  have 
brought  it  forth  ; but  it  is  highly  unbecom- 
ing a court  of  jufcice  to  endeavour  to  en- 
trap a prifoner  by  drawing  it  from  his  own 
mouth.  They  not  only  did  fo,  but  as  it  was 
then  beginning  to  grow  dulkifh,  the  national  . 
commifiary  required  that  lights  might  be 
placed  near  M,  Laporte,  that  the  jury  might 
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cijrei've  the  various  impreffions  which  thtf' 
queftions  made  on  his  countenance. 

What  a very  fallible  kind  of  evidencd 
mufl;  this  have  afforded  ! 

None  but  fkilful  phyfiognomifts  ought 
to  have  been  on  this  jury. 

He  was  alked  if  he  did  not  keep  up  a cor- 
refpondence  with  the  prifoners  at  Orleans. 

He  anfwered,  That,  of  all  the  ft  ate  pri- 
foners there,  he  knew  only  MM.  de  Briffac 
and  Deleffart:  the  firft  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  at  fchool ; the  other  he  knew 
only  after  he  was  minifter ; but  that  he  had 
kept  up  a correfpondence  with  neither. 

There  muft  have  been  a great  deficiency 
of  direct  and  fubftantial  evidence,  when 
they  were  reduced  to  dwell  on  fuch  weak 
circumftances. 

He  was  told  by  the  court,  that,  if  he  had 
been  a good  citizen,  he  would  have  in- 
formed the  National  Affembly  of  the  great 
cxpence  which  Lewis  XVI.  was  at  to  main- 
tain 
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tain  counter-revolution  agents,  and  a coun-^ 
ter-revolution  fpirit  in  Paris. 

He  anfwered,  That  by  his  office  he  was 
to  pay  thofe  who  brought  orders  from  the 
King.  What  man  of  worth  would  have 
accepted  of  the  office,  if  he  had  been  told 
that  it  was  expedted  he  was  to  do  the  duty 
of  a fpy  ? or  to  accufe  the  King  before  the 
National  Affembly,  as  often  as  he  fpent  his 
money  improperly  ? 

The  public  accufer  recapitulated  the 
charges  and  evidence;  and  the  jury  having 
withdrawn  for  two  hours,  declared  that  the 
prifoner  was  convidfed  of  having  expended 
jmmenfe  fums  of  money,  to  foment  a civil 
war,  and  by  that  means  reftore  the  ancient 
defpotifm. 

He  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  head, 

M.  Laporte  heard  the  fentence  pro- 
nounced wuthout  apparent  emotion ; and 
Vrjth  et^ual  calmnefs  liftened  to  a kind  of 
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exhortation  addreflecl  to  him  by  the  prcii- 
dent. 

He  then,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
prefident,  or  his  exhortation,  turned  to  the 
audience,  and  faid  : “ Citoyens,  je  protefle 
que  je  meurs  innocent ; puifTe  rcfiufion  de 
mon  fang  ramener  la  tranquillite  du  roy- 
aume  ! — mais  j’en  doute 

M.  Laporte  retained  the  fame  manly  be- 
haviour to  his  lafl:  moment ; his  appearance 
on  the  fcalFold  was  modefl  and  dignined,  fo 
as  to  move  the  compaiTion  of  many,  and 
command  the  refpedl  of  all  the  fpe£tators, 
Durofoy,  a man  of  letters,  formerly  edi- 
tor of  the  Gazette  de  Paris,  and  of  another 
public  paper,  entitled,  Le  Royalifme,  was 
next  brought  to  the  bar.  He  was  accufed 
of  a criminal  correfpondence  with  the  ene- 

* Citizens,  I proteft  that  I die  innocent  j may  the 
elFufion  of  my  blood  reftore  tranquillity  to  the  king- 
dom !— — but  I doubt  it. 
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mles  of  the  revolution,  both  within  and 
without  the  kingdom ; with  being  the  au- 
thor of  anti- revolution  writings  ; with  be- 
ing involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  loth  of 
Auguft;  and  with  having  inferted  in  the 
Gazette  de  Paris,  of  the  9th  of  Auguft,  a 
plan  of  defence,  in  cafe  the  Chateau  of  the 
Tuileries  Ihould  be  attacked. 

He  denied  having  any  connexion  with 
the  loth  of  Auguft;  that  he  was  then  at 
Autcuil  ; and  faid  that  the  article  complain- 
ed of  w^as  inferted  in  the  Gazette  without 
his  knowledge.  Notwithftanding  a very 
eloquent  defence,  he  was  found  guilty  by 
the  jury,  and  condemned  like  the  reft. 

He  heard  his  fentence  with  equal  firm- 
nefs,  faying,  “ Un  royalifte,  comme  moi, 
devoit  mourir  le  jour  de  St.  Louis 

He  preferved  his  courage  on  the  fcaffold, 

* It  become?  a royalift,  fuch  as  I am,  to  die  on  St. 
Lewis’s  day. 
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and  was  beheaded  ami'dft  the  cries  of  Vive 
la  Nation ! 

The  court  in  the  next  inftance  tried  M, 
d’Oflbnville,  juge  de  paix.  He  was  ac- 
, cufed  of  having  protedled  D’Angremont  and 
his  accomplices  as  often  as  they  were  brought 
before  him ; and  of  being  an  accomplice  of 
his  in  his  anti-revolution  proceedings,  and 
involved  in  the  confpiracy  of  the  loth  of 
Auguft. 

The  chief  foundation  of  the  accufation 
againft  this  man  was,  that  his  name  was  in- 
fcribed  in  a regifter,  found  in  D’Angre- 
mont’s  poffeflion,  as  the  judge  before  whom 
he  and  all  his  partifans  were  to  carry  every 
appeal  or  difpute  they  fliould  have ; and 
it  was  proved  that  there  was  a confiderable 
connexion  between  them. 

The  jury  was  enclofed  two  hours,  and 
then  gave  a fpecial  verdidl.  That  D’Oflbn- 
ville had  co-operated  in  the  plan  of  D’An- 
gremont, 
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gremont,  to  excite  a civil  war,  and  reftore  i 
defpotic  government ; but  that  it  was  not 
proved  that  he  had  affifted  in  this  knowing- 
ly, and  of  defign. 

This  prifoner  had  fo  little  expedfation  of 
a favourable  verdid,  that,  while  the  jury 
was  enclofed,  he  faid  to  a perfon  who 
poured  out  a glafs  of  wine  to  him — “ The 
wine  you  have  poured  out,  my  dear  fir,  is 
the  laft  I fhall  ever  tafte.” 

I am  glad  I have  to  add,  that  the  verdidl 
of  the  jury  was  followed  by  the  long  and 
repeated  applaufes  of  the  audience.  This 
was  really  fome  relief  to  my  mind  ; for  I 
was  afraid  that  nothing  but  condemnation 
was  agreeable  to  the  people ; and  that  the 
opinion  or  prejudices  of  the  public  had  too 
much  influence  on  the  decifions  of  the^ 
courts. 

M.  Montmorin,  mayor  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  formerly  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Flanders,  was  brought  before  the  tribunal. 

He 
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He  had  already  undergone  an  exammatlori 
before  the  National  Aflembly,  in  confe** 
quence  of  which  he  was  noxv  brought  to 
his  trial.  He  was  accufed  of  having  been 
engaged  in  fchemes  which  brought  on  the 
adllon  of  the  loth. 

He  made  a very  able  defence,  and  fhewed 
great  prefence  of  mind  during  his  trial* 
The  jury  was  enclofed  three  hours,  and 

then  gave  a verdid  of  the  fame  nature  with 

* 

that  given  in  the  trial  of  M.  d’OlTonville — 
“ That  it  was  proved  that  there  had  been 
plots  and  machinations,  the  tendency  of 
which  was  to  kindle  a civil  war;  that  it  was 
alfo  proved  that  M.  Montinorin  had  affifted 
in  fome  of  thefe  ; but  It  was  mt  proved  that 
he  had  alTifted  wickedly^  or  with  an  intention 
to  do  mifchief.^'* 

This  verdi£t  was  no  fooner  given,  than 
loud  murmurs  of  difapprobation  were  heard 
among  the  audience — “ You  discharge  him 
to-day  (cried  one  of  them),  and  within  a 
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fortnight  he  will  order  our  throats  to  be 
cut.” 

This  created  fuch  confufion,  that  fatal 
confequences  were  feared.  The  prefident 

9 

expoftulated  with  the  people,  and  pointed 
out  the  fatal  tendency  of  their  interfering  in 
a cafe  of  this  kind ; but  he  was  not  able 
entirely  to  calm  them,  till  he  faid  that  per- 
haps there  were  among  the  jury  fome  per- 
fons  whofe  connexion  with  the  prifoner’s 
family  had  influenced  their  judgment,  in 
which  cafe  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the 
verdi(ft  revifedby  a new  jury. 

The  prefident  thought  it  neceflary  to 
condu<ff  M,  Montmorin  out  of  the  court  to 
prifon,  to  protect  him  from  the  violence  of 
the  people,  who  hlffed  and  hooted  him  as 
he  paflhd.  In  the  outer  court,  one  of  the 
national  guards  aimed  a ftroke  with  his 
fword  at  the  prefident,  which  was  parried 
by  a by-ftander  ; fo  that  the  judge  received 
no  wound. 
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Lewis  XIV.  and  Lewis  XV.  never  gave 
more  alarming  proofs  of  defpotifm  than 
when  they  Interpofed  their  authority  againft 
the  legal  courfe  of  juftlce. 

This  was  complained  of  even  when  their 
interpofition  was  to  protedl  a criminal  whom 
the  law  condemned.  If  they  had  exercifed 
their  power  in  condemning  whom  the  law 
acquitted,  it  would  have  been  ftill  more 
odious.  On  the  prefent  occafion,  how- 
ever, it  is  what  the  people  are  doing, 
Jf,  therefore,  it  was  a power  fuperior  to 
law  which  the  French  chiefiy  complained 
of  in  their  ancient  monarchy,  they  have 
not  found  it  remedied  by  the  abolition. 
Yet  this  is  at  leaflT  as  great  a grievance 
when  exercifed  by  Le  Peuple  Souverain, 
as  by  any  other  tyrant. 

The  vices  of  tyrants  are  faid  to  run  in  a 
circle,  and  produce  one  another.  Luxury 
and  prodigality  becet  rapine  5 rapine  creates 
hatred  iq  the  fubjed;,  which  railes  fear  in 
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the  prince.  Fear  produces  cruelty,  cruelty 
defpair,  and  defpair  deftrudlion. 

In  the  Penple  Souverain,  cruelty  is  not 
derived  from  the  fame  remote  anceftors  : but 
fprings  diredlly  from  power  combined  with 
credulity  in  the  moR  abfurd  accufations,  and 
a tafte  for  the  fight  of  executions. 

' All  tyranny  is  intolerable.  If  the  French 
cannot  find  the  means  of  fubj eating  the 
people  within  the  limits  of  law,  they  will 
gain  nothing  by  their  revolution. 

One  particular  circumftance  renders  Le 
Peuple  Souverain  a more  formidable  'ty- 
rant than  any  other:  namely —that  all 
other  tyrants  are  in  fome  refpedt  perfonally 
anfwerable  for  their  adlions,  w'hich  is  fome 
reftraint  on  them  ; whereas  the  Peuple  Sou- 
verain indulge  their  caprice  or  fury  without 
any  refiraint  whatever. 

Not  fatisfied  with  trying  to  intimidate  the 
court,  on  purpofe  to  force  a revifion  of  the 
verdidt,  and  obtain  one  more  to  their  mind, 
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an  attempt  was  made  in  the  next  place  to  in- 
timidate the  National  AfTembly.  The  day 
after  the  trial  of  M.  Montmorin  of  Fon- 
tainebleau, fome  perfons  who  called  them- 
felves  Deputies  from  the  People  came  to  the 
bar  of  the  AfTembly,  to  exprefs  their  indig- 
nation kt  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
jury  in  his  favour  ; and  required,  in  the 
name  du  Peuple  Souverain,  a fpeedy  anfvver 
on  the  fubjedt. 

To  this  very  flurdy  petition  the  prefident 
anfwered — That  the  AfTembly  would  in- 
quire into  the  objedl  of  their  requefl ; 
that  undoubtedly  the  people  of  France  was 
fovereign  ; but  this  fovereignty  lay  in  the 
whole  people,  and  not  in  any  feparate  part, 
and  never  could  be  exercifed  but  by  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  whole  nation. 

This  obfervation  of  the  prefident  is  very 
juft ; but  there  is  reafon  to  dread  that  there 
will  be  fome  difficulty  in  making  the  people 
iinderftarid  it,  and  ftiH  more  in  making  them 
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conform  to  it.  For  Le  Peuple  Souveraln  is 
a monarch  compofed  of  heterogeneous  fub- 
ftances,  like  the  image  of  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar dreamed ; part  is  fine  gold,  part  filver, 
part  brafs,  part  iron,  and  a large  portion 
clay : each  of  thefe  divifions  occafionally 
aflumes  the  right  of  reprefenting  the  whole 
fovereign ; and  the  clay  portion  is  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  bedaub  all  the  others,  when 
they  offer  to  difpute  this  right  with  it. 

M.  Montmorin,  formerly  the  Minifter  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  yefterday  examined 
before  the  National  Affernbly.  He  was 
not  accufed  of  having  any  connexion  with 
what  happened  on  the  loth  of  Auguft  j but 
the  following  articles  of  charge  were  exhi- 
bited againft  him  ; — That  he  facriiiced  the 
intereft  of  France  to  that  of  Auflria,  in  op- 
' pofmg  an  alliance  between  France  and 
Pruffia — That  he  concealed  the  league  of 
foreign  powers  againft  France,  and  did  not 
ufe  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  it 
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— That  he  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
defigns  of  the  emigrant  princes,  and  aided 
, by  his  filence  their  fcheines  agdinft  France. 

IVJ.  Montmorin,  when  interrogated  on 
thefe  three  heads,  anfwered,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  ; that  he  was 
really  ignorant  of  the  defigns  of  the  French. 
Princes,  and  therefore  could  not  inform  the 
National  Aflembly  of  either  in  time  ; and 
in  general,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
whole  charge.  The  AlTembly,  however, 
adopted  the  decree  of  accufation,  and  M. 
Montmorin  w^as  ordered  into  cuftody. 

M.  Barnave,  fo  much  diftinguiflied  for 
his  eloquence  in  the  Conftituent  Aflembly, 
was  lately  arrefted  at  his  country  houfe  near 
Grenoble,  and  carried  to  the  prifon  of  that 
city.  What  gave  occafion  for  this  is  a paper 
found  in  the  King’s  cabinet,  and  endorfed 
in  the  King’s  hand — “ Projet  du  Comite  des 
Miniftrcs,  concerto  avec  M.  M.  Barnave  et 
Alex.  Lameth.” 
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This  paper  confifts  of  various  articles,  or 
hints  of  what  it  might  be  expedient  to  do* 

1.  To  refufe  the  faiidion, 

2.  To  write  another  letter  in  a friendly 
{lyle  to  the  princes* 

3*  A new  proclamation  refpedting  the 
emigrants  in  a firm  flyle,  and  marking 
a determination  to  maintain  the  eonfti- 
tution. 

4.  A requifition  to  th«  neighbouring 
powders  to  fulfer  no  aflemblies  of  armed 
men  on  their  territories. 

With  other  hints  of  what  the  mlnifters 
were  to  fay  to  the  National  Aflembly ; par- 
ticularly to  infifi;  on  the  good  effedt  which 
the  King’s  former  requifitions  had  produced 
on  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  &c. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  feems  nothing  of 
a treafonable  nature  In  this  paper  ; and  if 
there  was,  there  is  no  proof  that  Barnave  or 
Alexander  Lameth  had  any  knowledge  of 
it.  But  at  prefent  the  leaft  circumftance 
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creates  fufpicion,  and  the  lead  fufpiclon  Is 
fufficient  for  an  order  of  arreft. 

I feel  much  concern  for  thefe  proceed- 
ings, becaufe  I believe  the  minds  of  thofe  in 
power  to  be  too  much  inflamed  for  candid 
inveftigation  of  the  condudt  of  men  who 
a<ded  on  principles  oppofite  to  their  own  ; 
and  becaufe,  although  all  the  charges  brought 
againft  thofe  unfortunate  men  had  been 
proved,  dill  they  might  have  conceived  that 
they  were  doing  their  duty,  and  ading  in 
fupport  of  the  conftitution. 

The  court  had  been  long  attacked* in 
journals,  in  papers,  and  placarts  fixed  on 
the  v;alls,  by  men  hired  to  harangue  in  pub- 
lic places  againft  the  King  and  his  minifters, 
who  infinuated,  and  often  afferted,  that  the 
country  was  betrayed,  that  there  was  a plot 
to  murder  the  patriots,  and  fell  a great  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  Emperor  ; and  ideas 
of  a republican  nature  were  likewife  fpread 
on  all  convenient  occafions. 
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It  was  not  unnatural  in  the  King  or  his 
minifters  to  think  of  defending  themfelves, 
and  refifting  this  attack  with  the  fame  kind 
of  weapons  that  were  ufed  by  their  enemies. 
They  did  no  doubt  accordingly  penfionjour- 
nalifts,  and  employ  agents,  to  attend  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  National  Affembly,  to  mix  in 
groups  at  the  public  places,  to  fix  up  placarts 
on  purpofe  to  counteradl  the  defigns  of  their 
enemies,  and  turn  the  public  opinion  in  their 
favour.  For  this  purpofe  D’Angremont  and 
his  band  may  have  been  employed,  Duro- 
foy  may  have  written,  and  they  may  have 
believed  in  their  confcience  that  they  were 
defending  the  King,  and  fupporting  the  con- 
ftitution,  againft  thofe  who  wiflied  to  deftroy 
both.  M.  Laporte  alfo  might  think  he  was 
doing  no  injury  to  the  conftitution,  in  ad- 
vancing money  which  was  at  the  King’s  dif- 
pofal  in  defraying  this  expence,  according 
to  the  orders  he  received  from  his  Majefty  ; 
and  there  does  not  feem  any  thing  highly 
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criminal  In  tranfmitting  money  by  the 
King’s  orders  ,to  a few  of  his  old  body 
guards,  who  were  ftarving  at  Coblentz ; 
which,  however,  he  denied  having  done. 

Befides,  the  indignation  we  feel  againft 
thofe  whofe  conduct  we  really  condemn,  is 
greatly  diminiflied  when  we  think  they  adt- 
ed  from  principle  ; and,  if  our  hearts  are  not 
hardened  by  the  unrelenting  fpirit  of  party, 
bur  indignation  is  converted  into  compaffioii 
when  they  come  to  fulter. 

From  the  converfations  1 have  had  with 
the  moll  intelligent  and  beft.  informed  of  my 
French  acquaintance,  from  the  very  evafions 
and  palliations  of  fome,  when  the  difeourfe 
turned  on  cei'tain  fubjeds,  and  the  franknefs 
of  others,  1 think  it  highly  probable  that  a 
projed  was  formed  by  many  of  the  King’s 
friends,  who  were  alfo  the  friends  of  the 
conftitution,  to  remove  the  whole  Royal  Fa- 
mily to  the  diftance  of  twenty  leagues  from 
Paris.  The  difturbances  which  were  threat- 
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ened  every  time  the  King  made  ufe  of  the 
veto  which  the  conftitution  had  given  him, 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  mob  in  his 
palace  on  the  20th  of  June,  for  which  no- 
body had  been  punifhed,  convinced  them 
that  this  meafure  was  neceflary  for  the  King’s 
fafety,  and  for  his  having  the  free  ufe  of  his 
prerogative.  It  w^as  propofed  that,  every 
thing  being  previoufly  arranged,  he  ihould 
inform  the  National  AlTembly  of  his  in- 
tention to  withdraw  for  fome  time  to  that 
diftance  from  the  capital  which  the  conftitu- 
tion permits,  and  to  fet  out  directly  after,  at- 
tended by  a body  of  cavalry,  and  followed  by 
the  Swifs  and  fome  battalions  of  the  national 
guards.  It  is  likely  that  a detachment  from 
the  army  on  the  frontiers  would  have  joined 
thefe,  if  neceflary ; and  all  with  no  other 
view  than  to  give  energy  to  the  conftitution, 
and  prevent  the  powers  of  government 
from  being  arrefted,  as  often  as  any  meafure 
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was  taken  > that  dlfpleafed  the  Jacobins  of 
the  mob  of  Paris. 

M.  de  la  Fayette  w^as  in  all  probability 
engaged  in  this  projedl ; but  I am  inclined 
to  think  that 

The  very  head  and  front  of  his  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  and  no  more. 

His  Majefty  fometimes  agreed  to  this 
plan  ; but  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  exe* 
cution,  he  always  drew  back  : for  although 
Lewis  XVI.  poffefles  a great  fhare  of  pafTive 
courage,  he  fhrinks  from  exertion  ; efpe- 
cially  when  the  meafure  which  he  is  flimu 
lated  to  take  has  the  leaft  chance  of  being 
attended  with  bloodflied.  By  all  I have 
heard  of  the  charatTer  of  this  prince,  whom 
they  endeavour  to  reprefent  as  a wicked  ty- 
rant, he  in  truth 

lacks  iniquity 

Sometimes  to  do  him  fervice. 

And  I have  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  the 
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moderation  with  which  he  bore  certain  out- 
rages provoked  the  republican  party,  be- 
caufe  it  deprived  them  of  the  pretexts  which 
they  wiflied  to  exhibit  to  the  people,  as  rea- 
fons  for  the  deftrudion  of  royalty ; but  I 
alfo  believe,  that  this  in  a great  degree  pro- 
ceeds from  a convidion  in  their  minds,  that 
the  fplendour  of  royalty,  even  with  the  li- 
mitations of  their  conllitution,  cannot  long 
exift  in  France  confiftent  with  freedom. 
When  they  are  reminded  of  the  example  of 
the  Britifli  government,  they  anfwer  that 
the  charaders  of  the  two  nations  are  dif- 
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ferent ; but  they  feem  to  forget  that  thofe 
very  circumftances  in  the  charader  of  the 
French,  which  render  a limited  monarchy 
dangerous  to  freedom,  may  alfo  render  a 
republican  form  of  government  ir.confiftent 
with  any  tolerable  fhare  of  tranquillity  or 
public  happinefs. 

The  three  perfons  executed,  as  above 
mentioned,  I dare  fay,  thought  they  had 
2 aded 
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aded  meritorioufly  ; and  it  depended  on  the 
event  of  the  infurredion  on  the  loth  of 
Auguft,  whether  that  was  or  was  not  to  be 
the  avowed  opinion  of  the  public.  Had 
that  event  been  the  reverfe  of  what  it  was, 
tliofe  men  would  have  been  praifed  and  re- 
warded for  the  fame  condud  for  which  they 
were  now  condemned,  and  foine  of  their 
judges  would  have  been  executed  in  their 
dead.  They  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  other 
world,  no  doubt,  according  to  their  own 
fonal  condudl  through  life  ; but  here  the  fate 
of  thofe  men,  and  whether  they  w-ere  to  be 
eonfidered  as  innocent  or  guilty,  depended 
not  on  their  own  condud,  but’  on  that  of 
the  Swifs,  the  national  guards,  the  feddreSy 
and  thofe  who  direded  them. 

If  it  were  clearly  proved  that  the  King 
had  entered  into  a plan  for  overturning  the 
conllitution,  which  he  had  accepted  and 
fworn  to  fupport ; that  he  kept  u[)  a corre- 
fpondence  with  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
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and  abetted  their  invafion  for  the  purpofe  of 
re-eftablifhing  the  old  government,  and  at 
the  rlfk  of  the  difmemberment  of  France  ; 
if  tliefe  things  were  proved,  no  man  who 
has  read  the  chapter  of  the  Conjiitution 
Francaife^  which  concerns  the  King,  can 
have  the  lead  doubt  of  his  having  incurred 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  crown;  and 
beyond  that  penalty  juftice  cannot  go,  with 
refped  to  him,  were  all  thefe  charges  ever 
fo  clearly  proved. 

In  that  cafe,  however,  thofe  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  defigns,  and  aflifted  him_ 
in  promoting  them,  would  be  jufdy  con 
demned  to  death  as  traitors. 

But  if  none  of  thofe  charges  are  clearly 
proved  ; if  nothing  Is  difeovered  incompa- 
tible with  the  idea  that  the  King  was  con- 
fcientioully  refolved  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
ftiiution,  and  had  formed  no  plan  to  reftore 
the  old  government ; that  the  meafures  he 
took,  and  the  arrangements  he  made  within 
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the  Tulleries,  on  and  for  fome  time  before 

the  loth  of  Auguil:,  were  merely  defenfive  ; 

and  that  the  attack  had  been  long  meditated 

by  thofe  who  wifhed  to  deftroy  the  confti- 

tution,  and  eftablifh  a republican  form  of 

government ; that  the  very  men  who  now 

exclaim  againft  the  King  for  fhedding  the 

blood  of  the  people  wantonly,  are  thofe 
/ » 

who  provoked  the  war  with  the  Emperor, 
and  incited  the  attack  of  the  Tuileries,  on 
purpofe  to  enfnare  the  King,  and  afford 
them  opportunities  of  accufing  him  of  a 
correfpondence  with  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  of  acting  offenfively  againft  his  own 

9 

fubjeds  ; that  they  might  have  pretexts  for 
injuring  him  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  eftablilhing  that  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment which  they  fo  much  defire : if 
thofe  fuppofitions  are  founded  on  truth,  the 
King,  and  thofe  who  fuffer  on  this  occafion, 
muft  engage  our  fympathy  in  the  higheft 
degree. 
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The  greatefl:  pains  are  taken  at  the  club 
of  Jacobins,  in  the  public  walks,  at  the 
meetings  of  the  fe£tions,  in  the  cofiee- 
houfes,  and  wherever  people  meet  and  con- 
verfe,  to  perfuade  the  public  that  the  King 
had  no  right  to  give  orders  to  fire  on  the 
people  afiembled  in  the  Caroufel ; that  he 
cenainly  left  fuch  orders  with  the  Swifs  and 
others,  when  he  left  the  Chateau  to  go  to 
the  AlTembly;  and  for  him  to  repel  the 
people  by  force,  or  order  them  to  be  fo  re- 
pelled, when  they  came  to  prefent  a petition, 
or  remonftrate,  is  the  greatefi:  of  all  crimes, 
leze  nation. — This  doctrine  is  as  new  as  ab- 
furd ; that  it  was  not  received  on  the  loth, 
even  by  the  mofi;  violent  members  of  the 
National  AfTembly,  is  evident;  for  M.  Rhoe- 
derer,  the  procureur  fyndic  of  the  depart- 
ment, in  the  account  which  he  gave  at  the 
bar  of  the  AiTembly,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
King,  a little  before  the  firing  began,  faid, 
that  he  addrefied  the  cannoniers,  and  the 
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national  guards  within  the  caftle,  in  thefe 
words : “ Meflieurs,  a Dieu  ne  plaife  quc 
nous  demandions  que  vous  verfiez  le  fang 
de  VOS  freres,  que  vous  attaquiez  vos  conci- 
toyens ! Vos  canons,  meflieurs,  font  la 
pour  votre  defence : ils  ne  font  pas  pour 
I’attaque : mais  je  requiers  au  nom  de  la 
loi,  cette  defenfe ; je  la  requiers  au  nom 
. du  droit  de  votre  conftitution;  je  la  requiers 
au  nom  de  la  furete  que  la  loi  garantit  a la 
maifon  devant  laquelle  vous  etes  poftes.  La 
loi  vous  autorife,  lorfque  des  violences  fe- 
ront  exercees  contre  vous,  a les  repouifer 
par  line  forte  reaction.  La  loi  vous  autorife, 
lorfque  vous  ferez  a point  d’etre  forces  dans 
votre  pofte,  a le  maintenir  par  la  force  ; et 
encore  une  fois  vous  ne  ferez  point  aflTaillans, 
vous  ne  ferez  que  fur  la  defenfive*'.” 

This 

Gentlemen,  Heaven  forbid  that  we  fhould  require 
you  to  filed  the  blood  of  your  brethren  ; tliat  you  fliould 
attack  your  fellow-citizens  ! Thofe  cannon  are  there 
for  your  defence,  and  not  for  attacking  others:  but  in 
the  name  of  law  I require  t!fat  defence  y I require  It  in 
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This  language,  which  is  that  of  nature 

and  common  fenfe,  was  not  blamed  at  the 

time  it  was  held  ; and  if  Rhosderer  had  had 
\ 

the  leaft  idea  that  it  would,  he  is  not  a 
man  that  w'ould  have  held  it ; but  it  has 
been  confidered  in  a different  light  fince, 
and  M»  Rhccderer  has  thought  proper  to 
abfeond. 

But  h’ad  the  King  given  direct  orders  to 
fire  on  thofe  who  threatened  to  force  their 
way  into  his  palace,  he  was  not  only  jufti- 
flable  on  the  principle  of  felf-defence,  but 
it  was  his  duty  to  do  fo  as  foon  as  he  was 
convinced  they  could  be  kept  out  by 

I 

the  name  of  juftice  and  of  the  conftitution ; I require 
it  in  the  name  of  that  fafety  which  the  law  guarantees 
to  the  houfe  before  which  you  are  pofted.  The  law 
authorifes  you,  as  often  as  violence  is  ufed  againfl  you, 
to  repel  it  with  all  your  force.  The  law  authorifes 
you,  when  you  are  in  danger  of  being  driven  from 
your  poll,  to  maintain  it  by  force  ; and  fiill  you  will 
not  be  aggreflbrs,  you  will  be  only  acSting  on  the  de- 
fcnfive. 

U 3 
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'ho  other  means,  for  he  had  fworn  to  defend 
’the  conftitution  : he  himfelf  was  an  effential 
part  of  the  conftitution;  and  therefore, in  de- 
pendent of  every  confideration  of  felf-de- 
fence  as  an  individual,  he  was  bound  as 
King  to  a(ft  againft  the  infurgents  on  the 

I 

» I oth  of  Auguft. 

September  2. 

^ An  incident  of  a fingular  nature  took 
place  yefterday. 

Jean  Julien,  a poor  waggoner  of  Vau- 
•girard,  was  condemned  to  ten  years  hard 
'labour,  for  I know  not  what  crime.  This 
man  was  placed  on  a fcaffold  in  the  Place 
de  Greve,  with  his  hands  tied  behind,  there 
to  remain  an  hour,  as  a beginning  of  his 
puniftiment.  Whether  he  was  previoufly 
;,mad,  or  made  defperate  by  fo  fevere  a fen- 
' tence,  I am  not  informed  ; but  while  he 
was  in  this  fituation,  the  populace  crying 
Vive  la  Nation  I the  man  exclaimed,  Vive 
le  Roi ! Vive  U Reine ! adding  fome 
^ r indecent 
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indecent  expreffions  regarding  la  Nation^ 
prompted,  in  all  probability,  by  rage  and 
defpair. 

One  could  hardly  Imagine  that  a poor 
helplefs  wretch,  in  this  deplorable  date, 
could  have  provoked  the  refentment  of  any 
individual ; and  if  it  did,  the  punilhment 
to  which  he  w^as  condemned  might  have 
been  thought  fufficient.  It  did  not  however 
fatisfy  le  Peuple  Souverain : the  man  was 
on  the  point  of  being  torn  to  pieces ; but 
Manuel  prevented  thir>,  and  promifed  that 
the  offended  majefty  of  the  people  fhould 
be  avenged. 

The  offender  was  carried  from  the  fcaffold 
to  prifon,  and  foon  after  accufed,  before  the 
tribunal  which  had  tried  the  others,  of 
this  new  crime.  The  fentence  no  doubt  is 
in  due  form  of  law ; it  declares  however 
what  nobody  of  common  fenfe  can  believe ; 
« Qu’il  a exifte  une  emeute  populaire, 
ou  fedition,  le  premier  Septeuibre  prefent 

U 3 rnois. 
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mois,  tendante  a exciter  une  guerre  civile, 
par  des  cris  de  Vive  le  Roi,  Vive  la  Reine, 
Vive  M.  de  la  Fayette  ! laquelle  emeute  ou 
fedition  eft  une  confequence  naturelle  de  la 
confpiration  qui  a eclate  le  lo  Aout  dernier: 
que  Jean  Julien  eft  convaincu  des  faits  ci- 
defius,  &c.*”  , * 

i 

He  was  then  carried  from  the  prifon  to 
the  Caroufel,  and  there  beheaded. 

It  is  not  poftible  that  the  court  could 
have  believed  that  this  waggoner  intended 
to  excite  any  fedition  ; what  he  faid,  was  a 
mere  rafti  retort  on  the  mob,  who  infulted 
liim  in  his  mifery.  If  their  cry  had  been, 
Vive  le  Roi  et  la  Reine!  his  would  have 


^ That  a popular  commotion  or  fedition  exifled  on 
the  firft  of  September,  tending  to  raife  a civil  war,  by 
the  cries  of  Long  live  the  King,  the  Q^ieen,  M.  la 
Fayette  ! which  commotion  or  fedition  is  a natural 
confequence  of  the  confpiracy  which  appeared  on  the 
lOth  of  Auguft,  That  John  Julien  is  guilty  of  the 
^bove,  &c. 
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been  Vive  la  Nation!  It  is  plain  therefore 
that  he  w^as  condemned  to  die  to  pleafe  the 
people.  It  is  hard  to  fay  w^ho  excite  greater 
horror,  thofe  who  order  a man’s  head  to 
be  cut  off,  to  pleafe  the  people  ; or  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  pleafed  by  fuch  a fpeftacle. 

Thofe  who  attend  public  executions,  in 
confequence  of  a tafte  for  fuch  horrid 
fights,  were  a few  days  ago  gratified  Vv'ith 
an  after-piece,  which  was  not  announced. 

On  the  27th  of  Auguft,  three  men  were 
beheaded  for  forging  affignats.  After  the 
execution,  it  is  cuftomary  to  hold  up  the 
head,  that  it  may  be  feen  by  the  fpedators. 
In  performing  this  ceremony,  the  fon  of  the 
executioner  approached  too  near  the  edge 
of  the  fcaffold,  fell  over,  and  was  killed  on 
the  fpot  before  his  father’s  eyes. 

I was  this  rnorning  pafTing  the  church 
of  Saint  Louis  du  Louvre,  and  being  told 
that  it  was  now  frequented  by  a Proteftant 
congregation,  I immediately  joined  them. 

. U 4 To 
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To  behold  an  afiembly  of  Proteftants 
'worfhipping  God  according  to  the  forms  of 
their  own  religion,  in  a Roman  catholic 
church,  built  on  the  fpot  where  the  mafla- 
cre  of  St.  Barthelemy  began,  and  near  that 
whence  Charles  IX.  fired,  with  his  own 
hands,  on  his  Proteflant  fubjedls,  was  not 
the  lead  extraordinary  thing  I have  had 
occafion  to  obferve  fince  I have  been  in 
France. 

The  original  name  of  this  church  w^as 
St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  and  a painting  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  is  dill  one  of  its  ornaments. 
The  roof  falling  into  decay  was  renewed 
in  the  year  1740,  when  the  church  obtained 
the  new  name  of  St.  Lewis,  I know  not 
for  what  reafon,  unlcfs  it  was  that  the 
former  was  thought  ominous ; for  befide 
the  murder  of  the  faint,  whofe  name  it 
originally  bore,  three  of  the  prebendaries 

were 
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were  cruflied  to  death  by  the  fall  of  the  old 
roof  in  the  year  1739. 

The  principal  ornament  of  this  church 
is  the  maufoleum  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  who 
is  reprefented  expiring  in  the  arms  of 
Religion.  Lewis  XV.  ordered  this  mag- 
nificent tomb  to  be  eredted  in  honour  of 
his  old  preceptor  and  prime  minifler ; but 
the  monarch’s  affection  abated  as  the  ex- 
pence increafed,  and  became  fo  cool  before 
the  work  was  finifhed,  that  it  is  thought  the 
tomb  would  never  have  been  completed, 
had  not  the  Due  de  Fleury,  and  other  rela- 
tions of  the  family,  joined  in  defraying  the 
expence,  and  animating  the  artifts.  Thus 
what  was  begun  by  gratitude,  was  finifiied 
by  vanity.  I fiiould  be  forry  to  fay  that 
in  general  the  latter  is  the  moll  powerful 
motive  for  expences  of  this  nature  ; but  let 
thofe  who  wilh  to  know,  enquire  of  fculp~> 
tors  and  of  painters^  to  wfiich  they  are  moll 
obliged. 


When 
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When  I entered  this  church,  I found  it 
crowded  with  an  audience  of  a very  re- 
fpedable  and  devout  deportment. 

The  demeanor  of  the  clergyman  was  of 
a piece  with  that  of  the  audience.  I en- 
quired his  name,  and  am  forry  I have  for- 
got it.  His  fermon  was  excellent,  and 
gracefully  delivered  ; he  ufed  more  ad;ion 
than  is  common  with  Englilh  divines,  but 
feemed  free  from  affedlation.  He  dwelt  on 
the  benevolent  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  in- 
culcated its  precepts  with  a fervour  that,  I 
thought,  proceeded  from  the  heart.  A pa- 
triotic form  of  prayer  has  been  uied  in  all 
the  churches  fince  the  revolution  ; it  refers 
to  that  event,  and  is  affe<5ling  and  well  com- 
pofed  ; this  v>ras  the  only  thing  the  minifter 
read.  The  King  and  Royal  Family  were 
included  in  it  before  the  loth  of  Auguft : 
the  only  thing  which  difpleafed  me  during 
the  fervice  w'as,  that,  by  order  of  the  exifl- 
ing  powers,  they  are  now  left  out. 

This 
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The  very  clrcumftance  of  their  being 
omitted,  however,  would  bring  them  into 
the  minds  of  the  audience'^  ; and  thofe  who 
felt  the  true  import  of  the  fermon  they  - 
had  juft  heard,  I am  convinced,  did  not  omit 
mental  petitions  in  favour  of  that  moft  un- 
fortunate family. 

On  a part  of  the  wall  of  this  church, 
where  a faint  formerly  ftood,  is  the  follow- 
ing infeription  : 

Le  devoir  d’un  citoyen : 

Adorer  — .Dieu. 

Refpedler  — la  Nation. 

Obeir  — a la  Loi. 

Paix  avec  furveillance. 

Liberte  fans  licence. 

Egalite  fans  indecence. 

C’eft  la  veritable  fcience. 

The  poetry  of  thefe  lines  is  certainly  not 
very  admirable  : it  were  much  to  be  wifhed, 
however,  for  the  happinefs  of  France,  that 

* Praefulgebant  CafTius  atque  Brutus,  eo  ipfo,  quod 
efngies  eorum  non  viftbantur.  Tacit. 

file 
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Hic  could  obtain  what  Is  expreffed  in  the 
fecond : aS  for  fdcnce^  fhe  had  no  natural 
buiinefs  among  them,  and  muft  have  been 
dragged  in  by  her  unruly  relation  indecence. 

When  I went  Into  the  ftreet,  people  were 
hurrying  up  and  down  with  rapid  fteps  and 
anxious  faces ; groups  were  formed  at  every 
corner : one  told  in  general,  that  a courier 
had  arrived  with  very  bad  news ; another 
alferted,  that  Verdun  had  been  betrayed  like 
Longwy,  and  that  the  enemy  were  advan- 
cing ; others  fliook  their  heads  and  faid,  it 
was  the  traitors  within  Paris,  and  not  the 
declared  enemies  on  the  frontiers,  that  were 
to  be  feared. 

In  the  National  Alfembly  M.  Vergniaud, 
with  his  ufual  eloquence,  endeavoured  to 
check  that  alarm  which  had  affected  the 
citizens ; his  difeourfe  was  evidently  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  audience  in  the  galleries.  He 
faid,  the  plan  of  the  enemy  was  to  leave 
the  fortified  towns  behind  them,  and  march 
with  all  pollible  fpeed  to  Paris  j that  this 

would 
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vvoukl  be  tlieir  ruin ; the  French  army 
would  follow  ; a body  of  60,000  men  from 
the  capital  would  meet  them ; and  that 

ft 

they  mufl:  be  furrounded,  ftarved,  and  cut 
to  pieces : but  that  to  prevent  any  pofTibility 
of  misfortune  to  Paris  itfelf,  the  intrench- 
ments  around  it  muft  be  completed  ; the  zeal 
of  the  citizens  muft  be  ftimiilated  : and  he 
propofed  that  twelve  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  fhould  be  fent  daily  to  en- 
courage the  labourers,  not  by  vain  dif- 
courfes,  but  by  their  example ; that  thofe 
members  fhould  themfelves  take  up  the 
■ftiovel  and  pick- axe,  and  work  in  the  in- 
trenchments.  This  was  immediately  de- 
creed, and  at  the  fame  time,  that  an  army 
of  60,000  fhould  be  formed  as  foon  as 
poflible,  and  march  to  Chalons,  while  the 
Inhabitants,  who  remained  in  the  capital, 
fliould  labour  in  the  intrenchments. 

The  alarm  is  increafed  by  the  circunr- 
ftantial  account  which  is  publifhed,  and 

carefully 
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cnrefully  circulated,  of  the  plan  agreed  upofl 
by  the  Emperor  and  King  of  PrulTia,  re- 
fpe^ting  the  condudf  of  their  troops  during 
their  march  through  France,  and  on  their 
arrival  at  Paris. 

According  to  thofe  accounts,  a great 
number  of  perfons  of  influence  have  given 
affurance  of  their  being  ready  to  join  the 
invading  army  ; but  they  are  defired  to  re- 
main in  their  particular  provinces,  where' 
they  will  be  of  moft  fe.rvice  to  the  caufe, 
and  only  join  the  army  when  they  can  do 
it  with  fafety,  and  bring  the  friends  they 
are  now  feducing  with  them ; that  detach- 
ments will  be  fent  from  the  advancing  army 
to  facilitate  thofe  jundlions  ; but  that  when 
the  combined  German  troops  fiiould  ap- 
proach near  to  Paris,  the  French,  under  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  were  to  be  left  behind  to 
protedt  the  convoys,  and  keep  the  provinces 
in  obedience  ; while  the  Germans  blockaded 

Paris, 
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Paris,  which  would  foon  be  obliged,  by 
famine,  to  furrender. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  were  to  be  cortdu<3;ed  tothe  plains 
of  St.  Denis,  where  the  men  were  to  be 
decimated  and  executed,  with  impartiality, 
on  the  fpot ; the  moft  diftinguiflied  patriots 
having  been  previoufly  feledted,  who  were 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel : but  that  the 
women  and  children  were  to  be*  fpared, 
except  forty  or  fifty  poiffardes,  who  would 
undergo  the  fame  death  as  the  patriots, 
as  a warning  to  the  fair  fex  not  to  take  any 
part  in  future  revolutions. 

Thefe  pretended  accounts  from  Germany 
are  evidently,  I know  not  for  whatpurpofe, 

V 

fabricated  in  Paris — they  fill  many  people 
however  with  difqiiietude,  and  increafe  the 
general  alarm. 

One  o’clock,  mid. day, 
While  I was  writing,  the  cannon  were  fired, 
and  the  tocfin  founded.  People  rufhed  in  to 
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Inform  us,  That  the  Pruffian  army  had 
taken  Chalons,  and  was  in  full  march  to  Pa- 
ris; that  their  huflars  and  light  cavalry  fwept 
every  thing  before  them,  and  were  already 
within  ten  leagues  of  the  gates  of  Paris.” 
When  we  ftated  the  improbability  of  this, 
the  anfwer  was,  “ That  if  there  had  been  the 
leaft  doubt,  the  municipality  w^ould  not  have 
ordered  the  cannon  of  alarm  to  be  fired,  nor 
the  tocfin  to  be  founded.” 

“ What  is  become  of  Luckner’s  army  ? 
they  would  not  allow  huffars  to  pafs  them. 
The  news  cannot  be  true  !” 

“ Why  then  would  the  cannon  be  fired, 
and  the  tocfin  founded  ?” 

This  mode  of  arguing  I heard  on  all 
fides  ; and  as  nobody  could  give  a good  rea- 
fon  for  the  cannon  being  fired,  and  the  toc- 
fin founded,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
Pruflians  were  within  ten  leagues,  and  every 
frefh  report  of  a cannon,  or  toll  of  the 
tocfin,  ferved  to  confirm  them  in  that  belief. 

. - . 3 , ,1'ive  . 
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^ Five  in  the  afternoon, 

The  mofl  fhocklng  crimes  are  at  this 
moment  perpetrating  at  the  prifon  of  the 
Abbaye,  hard  by  the  hotel  in  which  I now 
write ! — a thing  unequalled  in  the  records 
of  wickednefs ! ' ' » . 

f>  ». 

The  mob — they  ‘call  them  the  people 
here — but  they  deferve  no  name  by  which 
any  thing  which  has  the  leaft  relation  to 
human  nature  can  be  fignified — a fet  of 
monfters  have  broken  into  the  Abbaye,  and 
are  malTacring  all  the  prifoners  ! 

. Nine  at  nightk 

They  have  been- at  this  fhocking  work 
during  feveral  hours — the  Abbaye  is  quite 
full  of  prifoners  ; befides  thofe  that  were 
there  before,  great  numbers  have  been  fent, 
fince  the  loth  of  Augull ; many  on  flight 
fufpicions ; many  poor  priefts  on  no  parti- 
cular accufation,  but  merely  becaufe  they 
are  priefts ; many  citizens,  as  I haVe  been- 
VOL.  I.  X aflured, 
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anfured,  have  been  arrefled  of  late,  and  fent 
there,  from  the  private  hatred  and  revenge 
of  fome  of  the  individuals  who  at  prefent 
belong  to  the  commune  de  Paris.  But  fup- 
pofe  there  was  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe 
them  all  guilty,  which  it  is  impoflible  any 
body  can,  that  would  form  no  apology  for 
this  violation  of  juftice,  humanity,  and  pub- 
lic faith  ! A prifon  ought  to  be  the  mod; 
facred  of  all  afylums  : there  is  more  reafon 
to  conlider  the  violation  of  it  as  impiety, 
and  the  height  of  wickednefs,  than  that  of 
the  church  or  altar ; becaufc  in  prifon  all 
who  are  accufed  of  crimes,  are  detained  till 
their  guilt  or  innocence  can  be  tried ; they 
are,  during  this  interval,  under  the  fafeguard 
of  government,  and  the  faith  of  the  ftate. 
On  tlie  prefent  occafion  there  is  more  reafon 
than  ufual  to  fuppofe  many  innocent  perfons 
are  among  the  prifoners,  becaufe  they  have 
been  arrefled  in  hurry  and  confufion,  on 
jQIght  funnifes,  and  often,  it  is  probable, 

from 
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from  private  hatred.  Yet,  fliocking  to  think 
of!  they  are  making  an  undiftinguiihed 
maflacre  of  all.  . 

Is  this  the  work  of  a furious  and  deluded 
mob  ? 

How  come  the  citizens  of  this  populous 
metropolis  to  remain  paffive  fpedlators  of 
fo  dreadful  an  outrage  ? 

Is  it  poflible  that  this  is  the  accomplifli- 
ment  of  a plan  concerted  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  ? that  thofe  arbitrary  arrefts  were  or- 
dered with  this  view  ; that  falfe  rumours  of 
treafons,  and  intended  infurredions  and  maf- 
facres  were  fpread  to  exafperate  the  people  ; 
and  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  rumours 
of  bad  news  from  the  frontiers,  orders  have 
been  iflued  for  bring  the  cannon  and  found- 
ing the  tocfin,  to  increafe  the  alarm,  and 
terrify  the  public  into  acquiefcence  ; while  a 
band  of  chofen  ruffians  were  hired  to  maf- 

facre  thofe  whom  hatred,  revenge,  or  fear 

$ 
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had  deftined  to  deftrudion,  but  whom  law 
and  juftice  could  not  deftroy  ? 

It  is  now  paft  twelve  at  mid-night,  and 
the  bloody  work  ftill  goes  on  ! Almighty 
God! 

September  3. 

The  fame  horrid  fcenes  which  began 
yefterday  afternoon,  are  ftill  continuing  at 
the  Abbaye ; are  extended  to  the  Hotel  de 
la  Force,  la  Conciergerie,  la  Chatelet,  to  all 
the  prifons  in  Paris,  and  even  the  Bicetre, 

t 

which  is  a league  out  of  town. 

. a 

One  continued  carnage  goes  on  at  them 
all.  The  people  are  told  the  following 
tale  : 

“ That  there  was  a horrid  plot,  a com- 
bination between  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick 
and  certain  traitors  in  Paris ; that  as  foon 
as  all  the  new  levies  were  completed,  and 
all  the  men  intended  for  the  frontiers  had 
marched  out  of  Paris,  then  thofe  fame 
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traitors,  who  have  been  long  concealed  un- 
der the  malk  of  patriotifm,  were  to  take  the 
comhiand  of  a large  body  of  men,  now  dif- 
perfed  over  the  capital  and  its  environs,  who- 
have  been  long  in  the  pay  of  the  court,  al- 
though they  alfo  are  concealed ; that  thofe 
concealed  leaders,  at  the  head  of  their  con- 
cealed troops,  were  to  throw  open  the  pri- 
fons,  and  to  arm  the  prifoners ; then  to  go 
to  the  Temple,  fet  the  Royal  Family  free, 
and  proclaim  the  King ; to  condemn  to 
death  all  the  patriots  who  remain  in  Paris, 
and  moft  of  the  wives  and  children  of  thofe 
who  have  marched  out  of  it  againft  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country.” 

This  is  the  ridiculous  tale  which  is  cir- 
culated among  the  people,  to  juftify  the 
murders  perpetrating  in  the  prifons,  to  fti- 
mulate  the  populace  to  alhft  in  them,  or 
terrify  them  from  oppofition. 

The  ftrong  impreflion  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Brunfwick’s  manifefto,  with  the  other 
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caufcs  of  alarm,  make  the  tale  credited,  and 
the  maflacre  tolerated. 

I was  this  very  day  told,  that  “ it  is 
natural  for  men  to  fecure  their  wives  and 
children  when  they  are  going  to  be  feparat- 
ed  from  them,  and  to  ufe  the  moft  eifedlual 
means  of  preventing  their  being  expofed  to 
the  daggers  of  affaffins.” 

An  acquaintance  informed  me,  that  as 
he  paffed  by  the  Abbaye,  he  had  feen  fome 
prifoners  killed,  by  being  firft  knocked  on 
the  head,  and  then  thruft  through  with 
pikes ; and  afterwards,  that  he  faw  feveral 
bodies  dragged  out  and  laid  on  a waggon. 
We  were  near  the  Abbaye  when  he  gave 
me  this  account ; and  he  added,  that  if  I 
had  any  inclination,  I might  go  there  with 
fafety.  1 entered  with  him  into  the  ftreet, 
and  faw  about  two  hundred  people  handing 
as  fpeiftators  before  the  gate  of  the  Abbaye; 
but  as  I drew  nearer,  I became  fo  much  af- 

feded  with  the  idea  of  wdiat  was  tranfading, 

that 
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that  I turned  out  of  the  ftreet,  with  many 
others  who  feemed  equally  filled  with  horror. 

But  w’hy  then  is  it  not  refifted  ? Where 
is  the  Minifter  of  Juftice  ? Why  is  not  the 
commander  of  the  national  guards  ordered 
to  march  with  an  armed  force  to  the  prifons  ? 
Why  are  thofe  murderers  allowed  to  con- 
tinue with  as  little  interruption  from  the 
fpedtators,  as  the  legal  executioner  who  per- 
forms his  office  on  a criminal  condemned  in 
the  mofl  regular  manner  ? 

A prodigious  flaughter  has  alfo  been 
made  of  the  prifoners  confined  in  the  Hotel 
de  la  Force : one  who  gave  me  a flrocking 
detail  of  this  in  the  ftreet,  added,  that  the 
people,  however,  had  mixed  juftice  with 
their  vengeance,  for  all  the  prifoners  for 
debt  and  flight  crimes,  had  either  been  pre- 
vioufly  feparated  from  the  reft,  or  fpared 
by  the  people  ; and  none  but  well  known  , 
criminals  and  traitors  had  fuffered.  The 
valet  de  place,  who  was  with  me,  and  lif- 
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tened  to  our  converfation,  here  put  in  his 
word — Je  vous  I’ai  bien  dit,  Monfieur,  le 
peuple  eft  jufte'*.  At  that  inftant  I faw  a 
crowd  at  a diftance ; I was  told  that  they 
were  carrying  the  head  of  the  princcfs  Lam- 

I 

balle  on  a pike,  and  were  dragging  her  body 
through  the  ftreets  ! ’ 

I turned  from  this  very  fhocking  fight, 
and  went  diredly  to  call  on  M.  Francais, 
one  of  the  deputies  of  the  National  Alfem- 
bly,  with  whom  I am  acquainted.  1 found 
him  greatly  concerned  on  account  of  the 
inhuman  and  difgraceful  fcenes  that  -were 
I told  him  we  had  already  obtained 
paffports  from  the  fedfion  des  quatres  na- 
tions ; but  I underftood  that  ftill  we  w^ere 
in  danger  of  being  ftopt  at  the  barrier.  I 
informed  him  alfo,  that  1 had  written  to  M. 
le  Brun,  the  minifter,  on  the  fubjedt,  but 
wiftied  M.  Francais  to  fpeak  to  him  for  an 

* I told  you,  Sir,  that  the  people  are  always  juft. 
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order,  which  might  preclude  any  obftacle 
we  might  otherwife  meet  with  at  the  barrier 
or  the  towns  through  which  we  were  to 
pafs.  M.  Francais  promifed  to  fpeak  to  the 
minifter  accordingly. 

In  the  evening  I converfed  with  feveral 
who  were  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Force  when 
Madame  de  Lamballe  was  murdered.  This 

4 

unfortunate  lady  was  in  bed  when  (lie  was 
fuminoned  to  appear  before  a kind  of  tribu- 
nal within  the  court  of  the  prifon,  which 
they  fay  was  conftituted  by  the  people  to 
try  the  prifoners. 

The  perfon  who  carried  her  the  melTage, 
however,  told  her  that  it  was  intended  to 
remove  her  to  the  Abbaye.  She  faid,  fmce 
fhe  muft  be  kept  in  prifon,  fhe  was  as  well 
pleafed  with  that  fhe  was  in,  as  another ; 
and  being  a little  indifpofed,  wdfhed  to  re- 
main in  bed. 

She  was  then  told  that  fhe  muft  get  up 
direclly,  to  appear  before  the  tribunal.  She 

begged 
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begged  of  thofe  who  brought  this  fecond 
meflage,  who  were  two  men  in  the  uniform 
of  the  national  guards,  to  retire  till  fhe  w^as 
drelfed,  and  fhe  would  attend  them.  They 
did  fo — and  within  a few  minutes  Ihe  was 
by  them  conducted  before  thofe  pretended 
judges  j k is  faid  they  winded  to  draw  from 
her  fome  matter  of  aecufation  againfl:  the 
Queen.  In  this  they  were  difappointed  ; 
but  as  there  was  no  pofitive  charge  againft 
herfelf,  fhe  was  ordered  to  be  remo-ved,  as  is 
afferted  by  fome,  w^ithout  any  intention,  on 
the  part  of  thefe  judges,  that  fhe  fhould  be 
murdered : what  is  certain,  is,  that  if  they 
did  not  actually  give  the  fignal  of  death, 
they  took  no  meafure  to  fave  her  ; for,  as 
fhe  was  conducted  out  of  the  prifon,  flagger- 
ing  with  horror  at  the  fight  of  the  vidtims 
which  had  been  facrificed,  fhe  was  ftruck 
on  the  head  by  the  bludgeon  of  one  affaffin, 
and  her  head  feparated  from  her  body  by  the 
fabre  of  another.  The  body  then  was  drag- 
ged, 
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ged,  by  fome  of  the  wretches  who  flocked 
around,  into  an  adjoining  court,  where  after 
a feries  of  indignities,  of  a nature  not  to  be 
related,  it  was  trailed  by  the  mob  through 
the  ftreets.  The  head,  being  fixed  on  a 
pike,  was  carried  to  the  Temple,  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  fliocking  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, and  the  Qaeen  in  particular,  with  a 
fight  fo  dreadfully  agonizing — A new  dic- 
tionary is  needed  to  furnifh  words  expreffive 
of  fuch  unheard-of  wickednefs ! 

But  this  laft  was  a refinement  which  can- 

f 

not  belong  to  the  impetuous  barbarity  of  a 
mob  ; it  muft  have  been  fuggefted  by  thofe 
who  have  ftudied  cruelty  as  a fcience,  and 
are  acquainted  with  the  moft  acute  fources 
of  anguifli. 

Thofe  who  had  the  guard  of  the  Royal 
Family  were  at  firfl;  afraid  of  violence  being 
intended  againfl;  them.  The  commiflaries 
from  the  municipality  met  the  multitude, 
harangued  and  tried  every  means  to  prevent 

their 
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their  entering  the  court  of  the  Temple — ■ 
pointing  to  the  national  ribbon  of  three  co- 
lours, which  was  drawn  acrofs  the  gate ; 
they  faid  it  was  hoped  that  patriots,  fuch 
as  they,  would  refped  that  patriotic  bar- 
rier. 

They  read  to  them,  the  following  infcrip- 
tion  which  it  bore : 

Citoyens,  yous  qui  aune  jufte  vengeance 
favez  allier  I’amour  de  I’ordre,  refpedlez 
cetie  barriere,  EJle  eft  neceflaire  a notre 
furveillance  et  a notre  refponfabilite 

The  dired;ions  under  which  thofe  wretches 
a£ted,  did  not  extend  to  the  murder  of  the 

Royal  Family,  otherwife  it  is  not  probable 

• 

they  w'^ould  have  been  reftrained  either  by 
the  patriotic  ribbon,  or  their  love  of  order. 

One  of  them  faid,  that  no  violence  was 
intended  againft  the  prifoners  in  the  Temple, 

* Citizens,  you  who  to  a juft  vengeance  join  a love 
■of  order,  refpeil  this  barrier.  It  is  neceflary  for  our 
j unification. 


but 
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but  infifted  that  a few  fhould  be  admitted 
into  the  court,  to  make  a proceflion  with 
the  head  before  their  windows,  that  thole 
who  had  confpired  to  betray  the  country, 
might  behold  the  fatal  termination  of  their 
plots.” 

The  officers  yielded  to  this  inhuman  pro- 
pofal — two  of  them  even  went  and  adver- 
tifed  the  Royal  Family,  The  head  was  car- 
ried around  the  court,  and** immediately  be- 
fore the  Queen’s  window, 

I underhand  fhe  inftantly  fainted,  and 
that  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  is  alfo  extremely' 
ill. 

The  friendlh^p  which  fublihed  between 
her  Majefty  and  the  Princefs  de  Lamballe 
was  well  known : this  very  friendlhip  had 
prompted  that  unfortunate  lady,  after  Ihe 
herfelf  was  in  fafety,  to  return  to  France, 
and  to  the  Queen,  whofe  difagreeable  fitua- 
tion  required  the  confolation  of  a friend’s 
company.  This  generous  friendflup  fee  ms 


to 
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to  have  been  the  foie  caufe  of  Madame  d e 
Lamballe’s  murder  ; for  Madame  de  Tour- 
zelle,  her  daughter,  and  other  ladies  who 
^were  in  the  Hotel  de  la  Force,  were  fpared. 
The  degree  of  rancour  which  thofe  wretches 
difplay  againft  the  Queen,  is  as  violent  as 
it  is  unaccountable.  After  murdering  her 
friend,  merely  becaufe  fhe  was  her  friend, 
they  are  not  fatisfied  with  letting  her  know 
that  the  afHidting  event  had  taken  place, 
but  muft  alfo  wring  her  heart  with  the  moll 
cruel  of  all  fpedlacles  ! 

From  the  Temple,  Madame  de  Lam- 
balle’s head  was  carried  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
fo  as  to  be  recognized  by  thofe  within.  I 
have  fmce  converfed  with  fome  perfons  who 
were  there  at  the  time. 

Although  the  Princefs  Lamballe  was  a 
near  connexion  of  the  proprietor  of  this 
palace,  I do  not  underhand  that  the  fliock 
which  the  fight  occafioned  endangers  his 
health. 


The 
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The  news  of  thofe  maflacres  having  been, 
carried  to  the  Bicetre,  where  there  are  a 
great  number  of  wretched  people  confined, 
they  prepared  to  make  refiftance  ; and  I 
underftand  that  feveral  pieces  of  cannon 
are  to  be  carried  there,  to  make  fure  of 
flaughtering  them  with  fafety  to  the  afiaflins. 
The  accounts  are  fo  various  and' contradic- 
tory, that  nothing  with  regard  to  the  num- 
ber killed,  and  many  other  particulars,  can. 
be  depended  upon.  1 (hall  endeavour  to  be 
informed  hereafter  in  many  circumftances, 
of  which  I have  but  vague  and  uncertain 
notions  at  prefent- 

Scenes  have  been  adfed  fince  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  French  revolution,  particularly 
on  the  loth  of  Auguft,  and  thofe  flill  more 
horrid  now  performing,  which  are  of  a na- 
ture to  make  the  warmeft  lover  of  liberty 
reflect  very  long,  and  weigh  every  circum- 
ftance,  before  he  engages  in  a fcheme  of  over- 
fetting  or  altering  the  eftablifhed  government 
3 of  . 
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of  any  country  where  law  and  order  have  3 
confiderable,  though  an  imperfedl,  influence. 

This  reflexion  does  not  apply  to  thofe 
happy  political  conftitutions  which  include 
within  them  the  fafe,  regular,  and  legal 
means  of  redreffing  fuch  abufes  and  incon- 
veniencies  as  an  alteration  of  circumftanceS 
muft  produce  in  the  very  heft  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, The  great  advantage  of  a con- 
ftitution  thus  admirably  contrived,  is,  that 
it  poffeATes  fuch  falutary  means  of  redrefs. 
Thofe  remedies,  however,  are  not  to  be  ap- 
plied wantonly,  or  when  there  is  no  occafion 
for  any  remedy — but  if  rve  are  told  they 
are  never  to  be  applied  at  all,  then  I confefs 
1 can  fee  nothing  very  admirable  in  having 
fuch  refources  as  part  of  the  conftitution — 
the  machine  of  government  would  have 
been  more  fimple  by  leaving  them  out. 

When  the  means  propofed  is  hifurredlwn^ 
the  cafe  is  different ; and  independent  of  per- 
fonal  confiderations,  every  benevolent  mant 

w'ill 
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will  deliberate  with  much  attention  before 
he  adopts  meafures  which  Involve  the 
happlpefs  and  mlfery  of  thoufands  of  his 
eountrymeiii 

In  fuch  an  abominable  fyftem  of  oppref- 
fion  as  the  French  laboured  under  before 
the  revolution,  where  one  large  call  of  men 
were  exempted  from  taxation,  and,  without 
being  themfelves  free,  pradlifed  various 
methods  of  oppreffing  their  more  enflaved 
fellow-fubjeds — where  another  clafs  pof- 
fefled  a prodigious  proportion  of  the  whole 
lands  of  the  country,  fo  unfairly  divided 
that,  in  general,  thofe  who  feldom  performed 
ally  fundtion  of  their  profeflion,  Were  re- 
w^arded  with  an  exorbitant  fhare,  while 
thofe  who  diligently  executed  all  its  duties 
were  in  a date  of  abjedt  poverty — where  the 
will  of  one  man  could  control  the  courfe  of 
law,  and  his  mandate  tear  any  citizen  from 
the  arms  of  his  family,  and  throw  him  into 
a dungeon  for  years,  or  for  life. 

VOL,  I.  Y In 
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In  a country  where  fuch  a fyftem  of  go* 
vernment  prevails,  mfurre<f[ion,  being  the 
foie  means  of  redrefs,  is  not  only  juftjfiable, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  man- 
kind and  of  his  country,  as  foon  as  any  occa- 
fion  prefents  itfelf  which  promifes  fuccefs. 

The  neceflity  of  a total  change  of  go- 
vernment in  France  will  be  acknowdedged  ; 
and  the  revolution  that  was  begun  in  the 
year  1789  will  be  approved  of  by  many, 
who  will  condemn  the  tranfadions  of  the 
20th  of  June,  and  the  loth  of  Auguft  laft, 
as  unjuft  and  inexpedient. 

To  pour  a mob  into  the  King’s  palace, 
on  purpofe  to  terrify  him  from  exerciiing  a 
negative  which  the  conftitution  had  given 
him,  and  left  entirely  to  his  own  difcretion, 
was  afluredly  moft  unjuftifiable ; and  to 
(laughter  his  guards,  fufpend  his  authority, 
and  imprifon  him  and  his  whole  family,  be- 
caufe  the  guards  oppofed  a fecond  irruption 
of  the  mob  into  the  palace,  I fancy  will  hardly 

be 
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be  approved  by  any  impartial  man,  or  jufti- 
lied  by  all  the  treachery  which  the  papers 
found  in  his  cabinet  on  the  i oth  of  Auguft 
will  difclofe, 

Lewis  XVI.  was  never  confidered  as  an 
unprincipled  man,  or  a man  of  inordinate 

r 

ambition.  I cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
was  fatisfied  with  the  conftitution,  and,  as 
he  is  a man  of  piety,  would  never  have 
thought  of  breaking  his  oaths  by  under- 
mining it. 

But  thofe  men,  whoever  they  are,  who 
inftigated  the  maffacres,  have  fixed  inde- 
lible ftains  on  their  country,  and  in  all 
probability  have  involved  it  in  lading  dif- 
Order  and  mifery. 

The  means  they  have  employed  to  ftrike 
terror,  to  attain  power,  and  by  which  they 
expe<5l  to  keep  it,  is  the  populace  ; but  this 
is  an  engine  which  often  turns  againft  thofe 
who  undertake  to  diredl  it,  and  which  nei- 
ther they  nor  any  others  can  always  con- 

Y 2 trol. 
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trol.  As  well  may  they  fay  to  the  ocean  in 
a ftorm,  Thus  far  lhalt  thou  go,  and  no  far- 
ther.— And  fhould  thefe  bloody  inftigators  * 
go  no  farther,  gracious  Heaven ! what 
dreadful  lengths  have  they  .not  already  gone ! 
what  advantage  in  point  of  government  can 
France  expert,  what  revolution  is  not 
dearly  bought  at  the  expence  of  the  na- 
tional ftain,  of  the  unprecedented  horrors 
of  laft  night,  and  this  infamous  third  of 
September  ? 

I 

Chantilly,  Sept.  4. 

We  were  informed  this  morning,  that 
the  barriers  were  ftill  fhut,  and  nobody 
allowed  to  leave  Paris : however,  having 
received  a letter  from  M.  Le  Brun,  bcfides 
the  palTports  from  our  fedion,  w^e  refolved 
to  attempt  it.  Two  perfons  belonging  to 
our  fe(5tion,  one  of  them  in  the  national 
uniform,  accompanied  us.  We  were  al- 
lowed to  pafs  without  difficulty,  though  our 

paffiports 
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pafTports  were  examined  at  different  places 
before  we  arrived  here. 

Our  intention  was  to  have  proceeded 
this  day  to  Clermont ; but  being  informed 
that  a large  body  of  Bretons,  who  are 
marching  to  join  the  armies  on  the  fron- 
tiers, are  to  pafs  this  night  at  Clermont, 
we  think  it  expedient  to  remain  where  we. 
are. 

A party  of  national  guards,  detached  by 
orders  of  the  commune  de  Paris,  have  been 
here  ; they  only  left  Chantilly  this  morning; 
they  carried  with  them,  in  waggons,  a vaft 
quantity  of  fluff  proper  for  foldiers’  tents 
which  was  at  this  place.  A party  that 
was  here  fome  time  ago,  but  fince  the 
loth  of  Auguft,  carried  away  all  the  horfes 
of  every  kind  which  remained  in  the  fta- 
bles,  alfo  a flatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  that  was 
within  the  caftle.  They  alfo  overfet  and 
broke  in  pieces  the  fine  figures  which  orna- 
mented the  front  of  the  magnificent  flables : 

y 3 they 
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they  treated  in  the  fame  manner  the  equef- 
trian  flatuc  of  Henry  Montmorency,  Con- 
flable  of  France  in  the  time  of  Flenry  IV. 
The  materials  of  thofe,  being  metal,  were 
carried  by  the  fame  party  in  waggons  to 
Paris.  They  had  the  brutality,  before 
they  fet  out,  to  knock  off  the  head  of 
the  beautiful  pedeflrian  flatue  of  the  Great 
Conde,  which  flood  in  the  grand  flair-cafe 
of  the  caftle.  It  is  probable  that  thofe  pa- 
triots were  not  enough  yerfed  in  the  hiflory 
of  their  country  to  know  that  he  had  at  one 
period  of  his  life  carried  arms  againfl  his 
King;  otherwife  their  hatred  of  the  original, 
as  a Bourbon,  being  qualified  by  their  yene- 
ration  for  him  as  a rebel,  might  hayefavedthe 
head  of  the  flatue. — Had  their  hiflorical 
knowledge  extended  a little  farther  back, 
they  might  haye  had  more  fympathy  for  the 
old  conflable  alfo  ; for  it  is  certain  that  he 
Vvas  fo  very  illiterate  that  he  could  not 
read — Brantomc  fays,  that  he  always  figned 

with 
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' with  a mark  ; and  Henry  IV.  ufed  to  fay, 

Avec  mon  Connetable  qui  ne  fait  pas 
lire,  et  mon  Chancelier  qui  ne  fait  pas  le 
Latin,  il  n’eft  rien  quc  je  n’entrcprenne  avec 
fucces 

It  is  impoflible  to  pafs  the  mutilated 
ftatue  of  Conde  without  a fentiment  of  in- 
dignation againft  men  who  could  manifeft 
their  rage  in  this  defpicable  manner  againft 
one  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied  charadfers 
"heir  country  ever  produced. 

The  fuperior  genius  of  Conde  appeared 
in  irregular  flafhes  in  his  early  youth,  Ihone 
in  full  luftre  in  the  fields  of  war  during  his 
maturer  years,  and  threw  a long  beam  of 
milder  light  on  his  old  age.  When  retired 
from  the  buftle  of  the  world,  he  cultivated 
the  converfation  of  men  of  letters  ; and,  by 


* With  my  Conftable  who  cannot  read,  and  my  Chan- 
cellor who  does  not  underftand  Latin,  there  is  nothing 
which  I do  not  undertake  with  fuccefs, 
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his  own  tafte,  aflifted  by  that  of  the  firfl: 
artifts,  he  rendered  Chantilly  at  once  the 
moft  magnificent  and  moft  delightful  place 
in  France. 

The  following  verfes  were  infcribed  be-^ 
neath  the  ftatue  of  Conde  : 

Quern  modo  pallebant,  fiigitivis  fludlibus  amnes, 

Terribilem  bello,  nunc  dodta  otia  princeps 

Pads  amans,  laetos  dat  hortis  ludere  fontcs. 

I faid  to  the  man  who  fliewed  us  the 
apartments  of  the  caftle,  that  I had  never 
feen  Chantilly  dans  un  fi  trifte  etat’l^  Auffi, 
Monfieur,  anfwered  he  with  a figh,  n’a-t-U 
jamais  ete  fi  triftef. 

Although  an  Englifhman  has  lately  efta- 
blifhed  an  inn  near  this,  w^e  have  flopped 
and  fhall  fleep  at  the  French  one,  clofe  by 
the  cafile  : The  people  here  being  moftly 
old  fervants  of  the  Prince,  melancholy  is 
evidently  marked  on  all  their  faces : on 
hinting  at  the  fad  fcenes  which  have  taken 

* In  fo  fad  a ftate. 

bieiiher  was  it  erer  fo  fad. 

place 
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place  at  Paris,  they  throw  up  their  eyes, 
fliake  their  heads,  and  hold  their  tongues. 

Whether  thofe  dreadful  fcenes  are  to  be 
imputed  to  the  blind  fury  of  a multitude 
driven  to  madnefs  by  an  accumulation  of 
alarming  circumftances,  or  to  a few  merce- 
nary adiors  hired  to  ferve  the  vengeful  or 
ambitious  views  of  fome  invifible  agents,  I 
cannot  yet  determine : it  is  certainly  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  fix  or  feven  hundred 
thoufand  people  fhould  permit  two  or  .three 
hundred  aflaffins  to  commit  fuch  ads  of  atro- 
city before  their  eyes,  unlefs  they  approved 
of  what  they  faw — Why  did  not  the  Na- 
tional Affiembly,  inftead  of  fending  deputa- 
tions of  fix  or  eight  of  their  number,  go  in  a 
body  to  proted  the  prifoners  ? — They  never 
can  do  a more  important  duty,  nor  one  in 
which  the  honour  of  their  country  is  more 
concerned,  Thofe  who  refpeded  the  na- 
tional ribbon,  would  affuredly  have  refpeded 
the  National  Affiembly ; or,  if  the  affaffims 

had 
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had  been  otberwife  difpofed,  fince  they 
were  but  two  or 'three  hundred,  the  Aflem- 
bly  w’^ould  have  overpowered  them. 

This  proves  that  the  Affembly  thought 
that  it  was  not  a handful  of  ruffians,  but  a 
large  body  of  the  people  who  were  engaged 
in  this  horrid  work: — but  even  in  that  cafe, 
it  may  be  afked,  why  did  not  they  fend  for 
SanierrCy  the  commander  of  the  national 
guards,  and  order  him  to  march  with  all  the 
men  under  his  command  to  the  protedlion 
of  the  prifons  ? 

I was  told  this  morning  before  we  left 
Paris,  that  M.  Roland,  the  minifter,  fent 
repeated  meffages  to  Santerre  v/ithout  effecft: 
how  he  will  account  for  this  I know  not. 
As  for  a great  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Aflembly,  they  were  certainly  under 
the  influence  of  terror ; BiiiTct,  one  of  their 
own  body,  had  been  accufed,  and  his  pa- 
pers examined  ; many  might  be  confcious 
that,  in  the  fame  circumftances,  they  would 


not 
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not  have  been  able  to  clear  themfclvcs  fo 
completely  as  he  did,  for  BrilTot  has  long 
been  thought  a republican,  and  I fancy  on 
good  grounds — his  writings  breathed  that 
fpirit  long  before  the  loth  of  Auguft. — ■ 
BrilTot’s  accufer  was  no  lefs  a man  than 
Roberfpierre;  and  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
accufed  was  that  of  being  bought  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunfwick.  The  accufation  was 
fupported  by  mere  aflertion  and  declama- 
tion, which 'I  am  told  are  the  ufual  proofs 
in  which  Roberfpierre  deals;  but  he  expected 
that  BrilTot  would  have  been  aflaffinated — • 
in  which  cafe  proofs  were  fuperfluous. 
Since  a republican  like  Briflbt  was  expofed 
to  fuch  danger,  it  was  natural  for  others, 
particularly  all  wlio  voted  on  the  yth  of 
Auguft  in  favour  of  La  Fayette,  to  be  un- 
der apprehenfions,  which  probably  pre- 
vented their  exerting  therafelves  with  all 
the  vigour  they  wilhed  in  defence  of  the 

prifoners. 
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prlfoners.  With  regard  to  the  citizens  of 
Paris,  I certainly  obferved  nothing  like  a 
difpofition  in  them  to  deftroy  the  prifoners ; 
' on  the  contrary,  wherever  I went,  I found 
people  lamenting  their  fate — ^but  at  the  fame 
time  alarmed  with  the  accounts  from  the 
frontiers,  with  the  firing  of  the  cannon  and 
founding  the  toefin,  and,  above  all,  terrified 
at  ftories  of  confpiracies,  and  at  the  fight  of 
the  band  of  alTaflins,  who,  followed  by  fome 
of  the  loweft  rabble,  went  from  prifon  to 
prifon. 

There  is  the  ftrongeft  rcafon  to  believe, 
that  the  National  Affembly  have  not  deli- 
berated in  perfedt  fecurity  and  freedom 
fince  the  i oth  of  Auguft,  and  that  the  una- 
nimity which  has  appeared  on  fome  import- 
ant occafions  fince  is  produced  by  fear 
more  than  convidtion, 

I myfelf  am  a witnefs,  that  the  fame  men 
who  were  diametrically  oppofite  in  fenti- 
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Bients  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  oth  of  Augufl', 
feemed  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking  for 
fomc  time  after  the  i oth.  ' 

Although  the  Court  certainly  had  a ma- 
jority of  the  Aflembly  with  them  on  my 
firft  arrival,  yet  even  then  the  majority  was 
expofed  to  the  rudeft  infults  from  the  people 
for  declaring  their  fentiments.  On  the  8th, 
when  M.  Vaublanc,  after  a very  excellent 
fpecch,  propofed  the  previous  queftion  to 
the  decree  of  accufation  againft  M,  La 
Fayette,  he  was  hooted  and  exclaimed 
againft  by  the  audience  in  the  gallery,  and, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  narrowly  efcaped 
aflaflination  when  he  returned  from  the 
Aftembly  home. 

However  determined  and  fearlefs  fome 
Individuals  among  them  were,  the  gene- 
rality cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  delivered 
or  fpoken  their  fentiments  with  freedom 
afterwards,  efpecially  as  their  own  col- 
leagues, who  formed  the  minority,  feemed 
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very  well  pleafed  when  they  were  thus  in-» 
fulted. 

It  is  however  worthy  of  being  remarked, 
that  notwithflanding  the  ill  humour  and 
feditious  expreffions  of  a few  members, 
yet,  on  the  morning  of  the  loth,  when  the 
King  and  Royal  Family  came  to  the  Af- 
fembly,  they  were  received  in  a refpedlful 
manner;  at  that  time  it  was  not  known 
how  the  conteft  expeded  at  the  Tuileries 
was  to  terminate;  and  if,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary accident,  it  had  ended  in  favour  of 
ihofe  who  defended  the  palace,  then  the 
refped  for  the  King  would  have  been  con- 
tinued, and  probably  increafed.  What  is 
moft  certain  is,  that  as  foon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  Swifs  fled,  then  all  appearance  of 
refped  for  the  Royal  Family  ceafed,  and 
the  whole  Aflembly  feemed  to  rejoice  at  the 
vidory. — The  oath  of  egalite  was  no 
fooner  propofed,  than  all  the  members  flart- 

ed  up  as  if  they  had  been  moved  with  one 
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fprlng,  and  took  it. — No  German  regiment, 
however  feverely  exercifed  by  the  cane,  how- 
ever expert  in  militaryjerk,  could  havemade  a 
more  inftantaneous  and  uniform  movement* 
The  fufpenfion  of  the  King’s  authority 
was  decreed  with  more  deliberation,  but 
equal  unanimity ; yet  not  till  after  it  was 
known  that  the  Swifs  and  all  the  defenders 
of  the  caftle  were  malfacred  or  fled.  The 
populace,  of  themfelves,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  by  the  direction  of  thofe  who, 
without  appearing,  have  directed  the  prin- 
cipal movements  of  the  revolt,  began,  on 
the  iith  of  Auguft,  to  overfet  and  break 
in  pieces  the  ftatues  of  the  Kings  which 
adorned  the  public  places  of  Paris;  and  then^ 
but  not  before,  the  National  AflTembly  de- 
creed that  thofe  ftatues  and  every  fymbol  of 
royalty  Ihould  be  deftroyed. 

Every  tranfadlion  and  decree  of  the  Na- 
tional AlTembly,  I ftrongly  fufped,  has 
been  in  fome  meafure  influenced  by  that 

general 
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general  council  which  was  eleded  by  thi? 
fedions  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  Auguft 
while  the  tocfin  was  founding,  a deputation 
from  which,  immediately  after  the  adion 
of  the  loth,  appeared  at  the  bar;  declared 
that  they  confidered  themfelves  as  account- 
able to  the  Primary  AlTemblies  of  the 
French  nation  only ; bullied  the  National 
Aflembly  into  whatever  they  propofed,  and 
have  by  their  agents  kept  it  under  terror 
ever  fince.  This  council,  of  their  own  au- 
thority, ordered  the  barriers  to  be  Ihut, 
iflued  mandates  for  arrcfting  a prodi* 
gious  number  of  citizens,  and  filled  the 
prifons  with  thofe  vidims  who  began  to 
be  facrificed  on  the  2d  of  this  month,  and 
of  whom,  how  painful  the  thought ! the 
(laughter  perhaps  ftill  continues. 

The  popular  Roberfpierre,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  conftituent  alfembly,  and  it 
is  thought  will  be  one  of  the  very  firft 
eleded  for  the  Convention,  belongs  alfo  to 

this 
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this  general  council  of  the  CoUimuriO  de 
Paris. 

As  he  has  been  confidered  as  the  leading 
member  of  the  Jacobin  fociety,  arid  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  his  great  popularity,  it  fur- 
prlfed  many  when  he  offered  to  become  a 
member  of  the  General  Council,  and  it 
imprelfed  an  idea  that  this  body  intended 
to  alTume  the  exercife  of  more  important 
fundions  than  ever. 

• But  he  was  not  heard  of  on  the  loth  of 
Auguft,  nor  did  he  prefent  himfelf  to  the 
Commune  till  two  or  three  days  after ; 
— for  although  he  is  a patriot  of  the 
firll  eminence,  and  a moft  undaunted  ha- 
r^nguer  and  difputant  in  popular  alfemblies ; 
yet  he  is  thought  rather  to  be  inclined 
to  ftiiin  fuch  contefts  as  that  which  was 
carried  on  in  the  fquare  of  the  Caroufel 
on  the  loth  of  Auguft. 

. In^  perfon  Roberfpierre  is  certainly  not„ 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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an  Ajax,  although  he  is  thought  to  agree 
with  that  hero  in  one  fentiment : 

Tutius  eft  fitftis  igitur  contciKlerc  verbis, 

Qi^iAm  pugnare  manu. 

Few  men  however  can  look  fiercer  than 
Roberfpierre  ; in  countenance  he  has  a 
linking  refemblance  to  a cat- tiger. 

Marat  is  likewife  a very  a(5tive  member 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  Commune. — 
This  Marat  is  faid  to  love  carnage  like  a 
vulture,  and  to  delight  in  human  facrificcs 
like  Moloch  god  of  the  Ammonites. 


Amiens,  Sept.  5. 

We  left  Chantilly  early  this  morning, 
and  breakfafted  at  Clermont.  The  Bretons, 
whom  we  heard  of,  were  ftill  at  that  place  j 
about  four  thoufand  men  from  the  province 
of  Brittany  have  pafled  through  Clermont 
within  this  week ; they  march  in  detach- 
ments. 
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ments.  The  party  we  faw  confiftecl  of  600, 
and  are  to  leave  Clermont  to-morrow. — 
They  are  flout  young  men,  in  high  fpirits, 
zealous  for  the  fervice,  but  without  arms, 
and  undifciplined.  To  think  of  oppofing 
thofe  raw  youths  to  the  veteran  troops  of 
Auftria  or  Pruffia,  is  fending  them  to  cer- 
tain flaughter; — they  themfelves,  however, 
have  no  ideas  of  that  nature,  and  are  only 
impatient  for  their  arms,  and  to  fee  the 
enemy.  The  gaiety  of  thofe  thoughtlefs 
young  men  made  me  melancholy  ; I could 
not  help  confideringthem  as  vidlims  doomed 
to  inevitable  deftrucHon. — Before  we  left 
Clermont,  however,  I heard  fomething 
which  tended  to  abate  the  interefl  1 took 
in  them. 

Yefterday  a man  who  fells  fifh  at  Cler- 
mont, had  a difpute  with  fome  of  the  Bre- 
tons; he  was  imprudent  enough  to  provoke 
them  by  abufive  language,  which  included 
the  whole  detachment : they  threatened  to 
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put  the  man  to  death — for  death  is  the  only” 

punifhment  in  the  penal  code  of  a French 

mob  for  all  fort  of  offences — an  EnglifK 

mob  feldom  go  beyond  ducking.  They  were 

proceeding  to  execute  the  fentence  already 

pronounced  : one  of  the  magiftrates  ftepped 

in,  crying,  “ Arretez,  Meffieurs,  s’il  vous 

plait — que  diable  on  ne  tue  pas  un  hommc 

comme  9a* !”  He  promifed  that  the  Bretons 

fliould  have  juftice  done  them,  and  they 

confented  that  the  man  who  had  infulted 

them  fhould  be  carried  to  the  town-guard, 

/ 

till  the  offence  fhould  be  legally  examined 
and  redreffed.  The  officer  of  the  guard, 
either  through  negligence  or  defign,  allowed 
the  prifoner  to  efcape.  The  Bretons  were 
fo  enraged  at  this  that  they  threatened  the 
life  of  the  officer,  who  immediately  ab- 
fconded.  Not  being  able  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  him,  they  talked  of  fet- 

* Hold,  gentlemen,  if  you  pleafe — a man  is  not  to 
Ve  put  to  death  with  fo  little  ceremony. 

ting 
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ling  fire  to  the  town,  if  either  the  prifoner 
or  the  officer  of  the  town- guard  was  not 
found  and  punidred.  Twenty  men  were  . 
detached  on  horfeback,  by  the  magiftrates, 

, all  over  the  country  in  fearch  of  the  fiffi- 
monger — he  was  found  at  ten  leagues  dif- 
tance  from  Clermont,  and  brought  back 
prifoner;  his  guard  imagining,  that,  at  the 
utmoft,  he  wmuld  be  obliged  to  pay  a fmall 
fine,  and  make  an  apology  to  thofe  he  had 
offended  : a party  of  the  Bretons  forced  the 
guard  as  they  entered  Clermont,  and  cut 

t 

off  the  head  of  the  prifoner. 

Having  foine  converfation,  aswe  paffied  on 
our  way  to  Paris,  with  a citizen  of  Clermont, 
and  meeting  the  fame  perfon  {landing  before 
the  inn  this  day,  I renewed  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  and  he  gave  me  the  forego- 
ing account.  Several  other  citizens  flood  by 
while  he  made  the  recapitulation — C’efl 
affreux!  faid  one — C’eft  horrible!  faid  an- 
other— C’efl  fans  contredit  un  homme  de 
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moins!’'-  faid  a third,  taking  a pinijfi  of 
fiiiifF. 

The  whole  tranfadion,  however,  is  very 
fhocking ! 

How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  ? Had  the 
fame  thing  happened  at  Paris,  it  would  have 
' been  faid,  The  Parifians  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  fcenes  of  blood,  and  are  become 
fan'guinary. — But  here  is  a wanton  murder, 
committed  by  a fet  oT  peafants  who  inhabit 
the  country  at  a diftance  from  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  large  cities.  Power,  unlimited 
power,  is  fufficient  to  pervert  the  bed  dif- 
pofiticn — Thefe  peafants  perceive,  that  they, 
are  under  little  or  no  control ; that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages,  through  which 
they  pafs,  fear  them,  and  that  they  can 
give  verit  to  their  paffions  with  impunity. 


* It  is  frightful ! faid  one — It  is  (hocking  1 faid  an- 
other— It  is  undoubtedly  one  man  lefs  ip  the  world, 
faid  a third,  &c. 
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In  Ihort,  they  are  in  pofleflion  of  power ; 
and  therefore,  like  others  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion,  they  indulge  every  incitement  of  ca- 
price or  pafTion,  which  in  other  circuin- 
ftnnces  they  would  have  fiippreffed.  No 
man  who  willies  to  continue  virtuous,  would 
accept  of  the  power  of  injuring  his  neigh- 
bours with  impunity,  were  it  offered  him. 
No  government,  which  values  the  general 
happinefs,  will  permit  the  leaft  privilege  of 
this  kind  in  any  of  its  clafles.  The  time 
has  been  in  France,  when  a Prince  of  the 
Blood,  or  any  man  of  high  rank,  could  have 
run  a filherman  through  the  body  for 
abufive  language,  with  as  much  impunity 
as  thofe  Bretons  will  meet  with  for  the 
murder  of  the  poor  man  of  Clermont.  But 
if  power  w^ere  to  continue  in  the  hands  of 

t 

peafants,  things  would  be  werfe  than  ever ; 
and,  notwithftanding  all  the  injuftice  and 
opprefllon  of  the  old  government,  France 
would  bp  a lofer  by  the  revolution. 
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Amiens,  Sept.  6, 

We  remained  this  day  at  Amiens : I 
walked  to  the  cathedral,  which  is  a build- 
ing of  great  antiquity,  and  is  equal  in  mag- 
nificence to  any  in  France.  At  a large 
table,  immediately  before  the  pulpit,  feveral 
officers  of  the  municipality  fat,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  enrolling  volunteers  for  the  fron- 
tiers— a man  went  up  to  the  pulpit,  and 
read  aloud  a lift  of  the  names  of  thofe 
perfons  who  had  fent  patriotic  gifts  for  the 
equipment  of  the  volunteers  ; annexed  to 
the  name  was  the  futn  each  gave.  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  genuine  public  fpirit  that 
prevails  at  prefent  in  France,  this  manner  of 
proclaiming  every  donation,  no  doubt,  is 
neceftary  to  awake  the  liberality  of  many. 
A young  man  of  a very  prepofl'effing  ap- 
pearance aft  ended  the  pulpit  when  the  other 
came  dowm.  In  a diftinOt  voice,  and  with 
ji  modeft  air,  he  fpoke  to  the  following 
f fl'ed — - I am  one  of  a company,-  ready  to 
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march  againft  the  enemies  of  our  country  • 
after  clothing  and  arming  ourfelves  at  our 
own  expence,  we  alfo  offer  a fmall  pittance 
in  money  towards  defraying  that  of  the 

W 

public ; all  we  can  afford  is  a trifle ; but 
our  lives,  W'hich  we  devote  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  our  country,  will  be  confidered  of 
more  importance. — When  1 fpeak  of  facri- 
ficing  our  own  lives,  I am  inftruded  by  my 
companions  to  declare,  that  we  cxpedt  to 
be  able  to  facrifice  the  lives  of  thofe  flaves 
who,  without  any  animofity  to  us,  are 
obliged  by  their  tyrants  to  march  againft 
France,  becaufe  its  inhabitants  are  refolved 
to  be  free.  Many  of  us  have  parents  and 
relations  w’ho  depend  for  their  maintenance 
on  our  induftry;  w^e  recommend  them  to  the 
humanity  and  gratitude  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.” 

He  defcended  amidft  the  applaufe  of  the 
audience  ; and  I muft  acknowledge  that  I 
have  heard  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in 

France, 
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France,  many  difcourfcs  from  the  pulpit 
lefs  interefting  than  this. 

Amidft  the  diforders  and  fad  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  country 
of  late,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  admire  the 
generous  fpirit  which  glows  all  over  the 
nation  in  fupport  of  its  independency.  Be- 
fore I left  Paris,  I heard  of  a lady  who  had 
offered  to  the  National  Alfembly,  to  take 
twelve  poor  children,  w’hofe  parents  died  in 
defence  of  their  country,  and  to  be  at  the 
whole  expence  of  educating  and  fupporting 
them  to  the  age  of  fixteen  1 I have  heard  of 
many  fimilar  inftances  1 No  country  ever 
difplayed  a nobler  or  more  patriotic  enthu- 
fiafin  than  pervades  France  at  this  period, 
and  which  glows  with  increafing  ardour 
fince  the  publication  of  the  Duke  of  Brunf- 
wick’s  manifefto,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
rrulfians  into  the  country. — None  but  thofe 
wdiofe  minds  are  obfeured  by  prejudice,  or 
perverted  by  felfifhnefs,  wdll  refufe  this  juf- 

ticc 
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tlce  to  the  general  fpirit  difplayed  by  the 
French  in  defence  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence, A deteilation  of  the  excelTes 
committed  at  Paris,  and  againft  the  favage 
demagogues,  who  facrifice  the  honour  and 
tranquillity  of  their  country  to  ambition 
and  revenge,  not  only  is  compatible  with 
an  admiration  of  this  fpirit;  but  it  is  fuch 
weli-formed  minds  alone  as  pofiefs  fufficient 
candour  and  fenfibility  to  admire  the  one, 
who  can  have  a due  horror  of  the  other. 

What  have  thofe  citizens,  flocking  from 
every  province  of  this  extenfivc  kingdom, 
fpontaneoufly  undergoing  all  the  fatigues, 
and  expofing  themfelves  to  all  the  dangers 

I 

of  war,  in  defence  of  their  country  ; what 
have  fuch  citizens  in  common  with  aflTalflns? 
Or  thofe  others,  whofe  fex,  or  age,  or  inflr- 
mities  confine  them  at  home,  but  who  lavilh 
their  fortunes  in  the  fame  generous  caufe — 
what  have  they  in  common  with  perfecut- 
ors,  vile  informers,  and^falfe  accufers  ? Su- 
perior 


t 
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perior  to  political  and  national  prejudices,  a 
generous  Englifliman  will  difcriminate  with 
candour — he  will  envy  freedom  to  no  na- 
tion ; he  will  praife  that  public  fpirit  in  ano- 
ther people  which  warms  his  own  bread,  and 
'W'hich  he  admires  in  his  own  countrymen ; 
he  will  not  rejoice  in  the  calamities  of 
France,  and  wilh  fo<many  millions  of  his 
fellow-creatures  to  be  again  forced  under 

0 

the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  merely  becaufe  France 
has  formerly  been  at  war  with  Great 
Britain.  , 

But  France  may  be  at  war  wdth  Great 
Britain  again.  , 

If  that  Ihould  happen,  France  will  then 
be  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  and  every 
true  Britifli  fubjed;  will  be  the  enemy  of 
France,  and  do  all  in  his  fphere  to  fubdue 
and  bring  her  to  reafon. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  fhould  a band 
of  wicked  men  acquire  undue  influence 
with  the  people  of  France  by  zealous  pre- 
c tenfions 
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tenfions  to  patriotifm ; or  {hould  the  expect- 
ed National  Afiembly  itfelf,  through  folly, 
ambition,  or  barbarity,  or  by  a combination 
of  all  the  three,  blaft  the  hopes  of  a free 
conftitution,  and  ruin  the  happinefs  of  their 
country,  flill  the  caufe  for  which  the  revo- 
lution was  undertaken  remains  the  belt 
in  which  men  can  engage  ; the  folly, 
ambition,^  and  barbarity  of  individuals 
may  confign  their  own  names  to  the  exe- 
cration of  mankind,  but  cannot  diminifh 
the  intrinfic  value  of  freedom. 

It  is,  however,  when  the  caufe  of  liberty 
is  in  danger  of  being  difhonoured  by  fome 
who  pretend  to  be  its  fupporters,  that  thofe 
who  have  a juft  fenfe  of  the  bleflings  it 
confers  will  avow  their  fentiments,  and 
refufe  to  join  the  undifeerning  herd,  who 
turn  that  indignation,  which  is  due  to  the 
wretches  who  difgrace  the  caufe  of  freedom, 
againft  freedom  itfelf.  It  is  at  fuch  times 
that  their  avowed  attachment  is  of  moft 

import- 
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importance,  becaufe  it  is  then  only  that,  in 
a free  country,  the  interefted  votaries  of 
power  dare  to  preach  their  flavifh  doctrines. 

There  was  no  need  to  inculcate  the  value 
of  liberty,  when  the  tyranny  of  Lewis  XIV. 
was  dragooning  his  fubjeds  out  of  their 
country,  or  {hutting  them  up  in  dungeons, 
or  chaining  them  to  oars : the  example  of 
fuch  atrocious  deeds  rendered  precept  fuper- 
fluous.  But  when  fhocking  crimes  are  per- 
petrated under  the  banners  of  liberty,  by  the 
tools  of  defpotifm,  it  is  then  necelfary  to 
vindicate  the  purity  of  the  one  from  the 
guilt  of  the  other.  • 

Before  I left  Paris,  I heard  a perfon  who 
was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  recital  of  ^ 
the  horrors  then  committing,  cry,  “ D — n | 
liberty,  I abhor  its  very  name!” — ^The  in-  ; 
dignation  was  juft  ; but  furely  it  was  ill  • 
direcled.  < 

If  he  had  been  hearing  a recital  of  the  cru-^  ) 

. . 1 

cities  which  have  been  excFcifed  on  various  ’ 

occafions  l 
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©ccafions  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for  the 
Chriftian  religion,  whofe  efience  is  mercy 
and  good-will  to  man,  he  might  with  equal 
juftice  and  difeernment  have  faid,  “ D — n 
the  Chriflian  religion,  I abhor  its  very 
name  1” 

No  difpaffionate  man  wdll  deny  that  li- 
berty in  the  abftradl  is  good  ; yet  it  becomes 
a bleffing  in  fociety  only  as  reftrained  by 
juft  laws,  and  combined  with  government: 
men  of  thebeft  charadters,  who  are  equally 
the  friends  of  liberty,  will  differ  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  this  combination. 

From  the  effedts  it  has  hitherto  produced, 
few  w’ill  admire  that  which  has  exifted  in 
France  fince  the  loth  of  Auguft;  but  w^hat- 
evcK  horror  we  may  feel  at  the  crimes  of 
ambitious,  unprincipled  individuals,  the 
candid  will  approve  of  the  fpirit  of  the 
people  in  defence  of  their  national  indepen- 
dency ; and  the  benevolent  will  wifh  that  it 

may 


may  be  rewarded  with  the  blefling  of  a fre^ 
and  well-regulated  government. 

With  refpeft  to  thole  with  whom  fen- 
timents  of  general  benevolence  have  little 
effedt,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  remind  them, 
that  the  profperity  of  England,  as  a com- 
mercial country,  fuffers  by  the  mifery  of 
Prance. 


Flexcourt,  Sept.  7'^ 

. We  Intended  to  have  left  Amiens  early 
this  morning,  and  ordered  poft-horfes  ac- 
cordingly— the  poft-mafter  detained  us  by  ■ 
pretending  he  had  no  poftiilion : we  after- 
wards found  that  he  had  furniihcd  horfes 
and  poftilHons  to  others,  and  detained  us 
under  frivolous  and  falfe  pretexts.  The  . 
only  reafon  I could  imagine  for  this  pre- 
ference  was,  that  inftead  of  geing  the  poll-  | 
houfe  we  had  driven  to  another  inn.  Un-  : 
derllanding  that  there  were  two  commif-,  * 
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faries  from  theNational  Affembly  at  Amiens, 
we  made  a complaint  to  them  of  the  poft- 
mafter  : — they  dircdfly  ordered  a corporal 
and  four  of  the  national  guards  to  bring  the 
• poft-mafter  before  them.  They  told  him 
it  was  his  duty  to  have  poftillions  ready  for 
the  ufe  of  travellers : they  accufed  him  of 
ferving  others  who  came  after  we  had  or- 
dered horfes,  and  faid,  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  impartial ; but  if  favour  was  to  be  fhewn, 
it  ought  to  be  to  ftrangers,  and  particularly 
to  the  Englilh,  a people  for  whom  they 
had  a great  efteem,  and  whom  they  confi- 
dered  as  their  friends.  Without  liftening  to 
the  man’s  explanations,  they  threatened  to 
fend  him  to  prifon  if  he  did  not  provide  us 
■with  horfes  and  poftillions  diredly.  Alter 
abufing  and  threatening  the  man  a great 
deal,  one  of  the  commiftioners  faid,  Eh 
Men,  Tami,  you  will  provide  the  gentltmea 
with'  what  they  want : will  you  not  ? The 
poft-mafter  faid  he  would  do  his  beft ; on 
VOL.  I.  A a which. 
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which,  by  an  inftantaneous  tranfitlon  from 
every  appearance  of  anger,  affuming  a con- 
ciliatory countenance  and  accent,  he  filled  a 
tumbler  full  of  Burgundy  to  the  pofi-mafier, 
and  defired  him  to  drink  a la  Nation,  and 

difmifTed  him. — We  had  the  poftiliions  and 

\ 

horfes  a few  minutes  after. 

I went  lad;  night  to  the  playhoufe  at 
Amiens. — The  houfe  is  commodious,  the 
play  v;as  well  adfed,  and  the  audience  nu- 
merous ; they  feemed  highly  pleafed  with 
their  entertainment. — I am  .aftonifiied  at 
the  mirth  and  gaiety  which  the  French  dif- 
play  at  all  public  places,  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  country : had  I come  into  Amiens 
whhout  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
circumftances  in  which  France  at  prefent 
is,  I fliould  not  have  had  the  leaft  fufpi-  i 
cion,  from  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  ftreet,  and  ftill  lefs  at  public  places, 
that  they  were  threatened  with  any  danger 
or  calamity. 
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A little  before  we  left  Amiens,  accounts 
Were  received  that  the  inhabitants  of  a vil- 
lage within  a few  leagues  of  that  town  were 
in  a ftate  of  infurredion. — Three  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  national  guards,  and  two 
hundred  dragoons,  were  ordered  by  the 
commiffioners  to  march  againfl  the  villagers, 
who  it  was  uncerftood  were  prepared  for 
refiftance.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  and 
ready  to  march  when  we  left  Amiens.  I 
had  fome  converfation  with  one  of  the  offi- 
cers : I remarked,  that  they  were  going  on 
a difagreeable  fervice — He  anfwered,  that  its 
being  difagreeable  did  not  proceed  from  the 
danger,  becaufe  he  was  convinced  the  pea- 
fants  would  fubmit  as  foon  as  the  troops 
appeared — but  he  was  fure  that  it  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  whole  party  to  be 
fent  againfl;  the  Pruffians. 

It  was  fo  late  in  the  afternoon  before  we  # 
left  Amiens,  that  we  fliall  pafs  the  night  at 
this  place we  were  a good  deal  retarded 
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on  the  road  by  a coach  with  four  horfes, 
which  we  overtook,  but  Were  not  allowed 
to  pafs.  By  the  ordinance  refpeding  poll- 
ing, cabriolets  or  chaifes  with  three  horfes 
each  cannot  pafs  a coach  with  four : this 
appears  an  abfurd  regulation : on  ray  fpeak- 
ing  of  it  at  the  inn  here,  the  landlord  faid, 
that  it  was  ordained  under  a fevere  penalty, 
and  therefore  ftridly  adhered  to,  unlefs 
thofe  in  the  coach  defired  it  to  be  difpenfed 
with.  On  this  a genteel-looking  elderly 
man  came  up,  and  aflured  me  that  he  did 
not  know  of  our  being  retarded  by  his  car- 
riage, otherwife  he  fliould  certainly  have  de- 
fired his  poftillion  to  let  us  pafs. 

This . gentleman  remains  all  night  at 
Flexcourt  alfoj  I had  fome  converfatlon 
with  him  apart — he  fpoke  with  great  horror 
of  what  lately  happened  at  Paris,  and  ex« 
prelfed  furprife  that  ftrangers,  efpecially 
Englifhmen,  could  bear  to  be' in  France  at 
prefent.  Yours  is  a happy  country,  added 

he  ; 
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lie;  you  enjoy  freedom  without  anarchy. 
I faid,  that  I hoped  that  his  country  would 
attain  the  fame  bleffing,  and  that  the  trou- 
bles of  France  were  near  an  end.  There 
is  more  reafonto  fear,  refumed  he  with  ear- 
neftnefs,  that  they  are  but  beginning.  The 
people  are  mifled ; they  have  been  taught 
dangerous  maxims,  which  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  reduce  them  to  relinquiffi. 

I 

Every  thing  is  pufhed  to  excefs,  fo  that 
the  remedy  of  certain  evils  has  become 
worfe  than  the  evil  itfelf.  The  people  of 
France  were  tyrannized  over ; to  remedy 
which  they  are  now  made  tyrants.  I my- 
felf,  continued  he,  heard  fome  members  of 
the  National  Aflembly  reafon  with  a fet  of 
the  populace,  to  perfuade  them  not  to  perlift 
in  an  outrage  againft  which  there  was  a de- 
cree of  the  Affembly,  and  to  prove  to  them 
that  they  ought  to  obey  the  didates  of  the 
fupreme  court  of  the  nation.  What  do  you 
think  was  the  anfv;er  of  one  of  the  crowd 
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to  this  remonftrance  ? “ The  National  Af- 
fembly  ought  rather  to  obey  our  dictates, 
fince  they  aVe  only  the  reprefentatlves  of  the 
people,  w hereas  we  are  the  people  ourfelves.” 
This  fhews,  added  the  gentleman,  in  what 
a dreadful  ftate  w^e  are  : — a fet  of  villains 
miflead  the  people,  and,  by  the  means  of  the 
people,  domineer  over  the  National  Affem- 
bly:  this  will  be  the  ruin  of  France,  con- 
tinued he,  and  not  the  army  of  Brunfwick. 

I mentioned  the  Bretons  and  other  troops 
1 had  feen  going  to  reinforce  their  army, 
and  hinted  that  their  want  of  difcipline 
would  give  the  enemy  a great  advantage  over 
them.  “ Many  of  my  countrymen  will  be 
deftroyed  undoubtedly,”  anfwered  he,  “ but 
others  will  prefs  on  in  their  place  ; courage 
and  impetuofity  will  overpower  difcipline; 
and,  believe  me,  France  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  foreign  enemies,  but  every  thing  from 
internal  difeord  and  villany.”  This  idea  I 
find  univerfal  among  the  French : thofe 

who 
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wlio  approve  of  the  revolution,  expert  that 
France  will  loon  enjoy  more  pov/er  and 
proiperity  than  ever  ; thofe  who  difapprove 
of  ir,  lament  the  diforder  under  which  their 
country  fuffers,  but  ftill  think  the  foreign 
armies  will  be  baffled. 

Abbeville,  Sept.  8. 

I was  informed  by  the  landlord  of  the 
inn  at  Flexcourt,  that  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I converfed  laft  night  had  fet  out 
very  early  this  morning.  The  bufmefs  of 
this  inn  is  carried  on  by  the  landlady  and 
her  two  daughters,  the  landlord  being  a 
gofliping  fat  man,  who  does  nothing ; and 
is  harmlefs  in  all  refpetffs,  except  that  he  is 
eternally  in  the  way,  and  teafes  the  guefts  a 
good  deal  with  his  converfation. 

After  he  had  told  me  that  the  gentleman 
was  gone,  that  he  lived  at  fome  leagues  dif- 
tance,  that  he  had  knowm  him  long,  and 
that  he  was  a very  good  kind  of  man,  he 
drew  me  a little  afide,  and  added,  “ C’efl;  un 
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Her  ariftocrate ; mais  je  me  fuis  fait  un 
principe  de  ne  le  dire  a qui  que  ce  foit  au 
monde,  parceque  cela  pouvoit  lui  occafionr 
ner  quelque  malheur — et  vraiment  c’eft  un 
digne  homme,  et  mon  ami  de  tout  temps  *.’* 
I was  going  away,  but  he  held  me  a lirde 
by  the  fleeve,  and  added,  “ Surtout,  n’en 
dites  rien  a ma  femme,  parcequ’elle  eft  ,uris 
democrate  enragee,  et  qu’il  lui  .eft  impcflihle 
de  garder'un  Xecret  f.” 

No,  no,  faid  I. 

“ Oh  jamais  1”  continued  the  landlord, 

' fi  elle  fpavoit  une  fois,  elle  ne  poinroit 
s’empecher  de  le  dire  au  premier  palTant 

* He  is  a great  ariftocrate  ; but  I make  it  a rule 
never  to  mention  this  to  any  body,  as  it  might  bring 
him  to  trouble  ; for  he  is  a worthy  man,  and  has  always 
been  a good  friend  to  me. 

t Above  all,  fay  nothing  of  this  to  my  wife,  becaufe 
fhe  is  a violent  democrate,  and,  beiides,  never  could 
keep  a fecret. 

X Never— If  Are  knew  it,  Are  would  tell  it  to  the  firft 
ftranger  who  arrives. 

w 
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On  arnving  at  the  gates  of  this  town,  wc 
were  conducted  to  the  town-houfe  by  one 
of  the  national  j-uards.  Some  of  the  ma- 
giftrates  were  there,  who,  having  examined 
our  pafTports,  behaved  with  great  civility, 
and  afked  many  qreftions  regarding  the 
flaie  of  affairs  at  Paris.  The  election  for 
the  Conventional  Alfembly  is  carrying  on 
at  prefent  in  this  town.  A great  many  of 
the  eledors  live  at  theinn  in  which  we  are; 
of  thirteen  members  to  be  chofen  here,  fix 
are  already  elected.  One  of  the  eledors 
told  me,  that  they  once  had  thoughts  of 
eleding  Mr.  Thomas  Paine  as  one  of  the 

deputies  of  this  department  hut  they  had 

» 

dropped  that  idea  on  hearing  that  he  was 
already  deded  for  the  departments  of  the 
Pas  de  Calais,  and  that  of  I’Oife. 

Abbeville,  Sept.  (). 

As  the  eledions  are  carrying  on,  we  re- 
main here.  I went  yeflerday  and  to-day  to 
the  churchj  where  the  eledion  is  made  by 

ballot. 
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ballot.  One  deputy  was  chofen  yeflerday, 
and  another  this  morning  very  early.  One 
of  the  eledors,  who  accompanied  me  from 
the  inn,  told  me,  that  a confiderable  num- 
ber had  loft  their  votes  by  coming  too  late, 
by  which  means  a man  who  was  par  ctat 
un  culiivateur  was  elected  that  very  day. 
This  profeflion  of  a farmer  is  becoming 
more  refpedlable  every  day  in  France ; and 
if  they  ever  ftiould  enjoy  a well- eftablifhed 
free  government,  the  nation  will  be  full  of 
yeomanry.  I aiked  of  my  informer  what 
kind  of  man  this  culdvateur  was  ? He  an- 
fwered,  that  he  was  a very  worthy  man, 
with  plain  found  fenfe,  although  his  under- 
ftanding  had  not  been  fo  much  enlightened 
by  learning  as  that  of  his  opponent,  who 
was  a lawyer  : but,  added  he,  “ Peut-ctre  il 
n’y  a rien  a regretter,  car  I’integrite  vaut 
bien  la  literature  pour  un  legiflateur 

•*  Perhaps  there  is  no  rcafon  to  be  forry  for  this, 
becaufe  integrity  is  full  as  valuable  as  learning  in  a 
le(|iflator. 
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This  town  makes  rather  a gayer  appear- 
ance than  ufual : the  eledion  of  deputies 
for  the  Conventional  Affeinbly  has  attracted 
a great  number  of  ,ftrangers.  I hardly  re- 
member to  have  feen  the  ftreets  of  any  pro- 
^ vincial  town  of  France  fo  much  crowded, 
except  on  fome  fellival  day,  as  thofe  of 
Abbeville  are  at  prefent ; nor  did  I ever  fee 
the  lower  orders  in  any  town  feem  more  at 
their  eafe,  or  in  general  better  drefled.  Ab- 
beville is  a manufadiuring  town,  and  mod 
of  the  tradefmen  are  able  to  purcbafe  the 
national  guard  uniform  : the  country  people 
who  frequent  the  markets  here,  feem  re- 
markably clean  and  healthy.  I do  not 
know  how  it  happens,  but  the  female  part 
of  the  French  peafantry  drefs  not  only  with 
neatnefs,  but  a kind  of  elegance  ; while  the 
drefs  of  the  males  is  the  mod  formal,  clumfy, 
unbecoming  thing  in  the  world. — That  wo- 
men fhould  drefs  with  more  tade  and  fancy 
than  men,  is  natural ; but  why  this  fliould 

appear 
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appear  in  a greater  degree  among  one  clafs 
or  one  particular  nation  than  in  others,  I 
know  no  reafon.  This  is  evidently  not  the 
cafe  in  England, 

What  will  difturb  the  gaiety  of  this  town, 
and  fill  the  breafts  of  many  with  fear  and 
inquietude,  is  the  departure  of  five  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants  for  Chalons,  which  is  to 
happen  to-morrow : thefe  form  a band  of 
fine-looking  young  men,  all  well  clothed 
and  well  armed  ; they  have  been  embodied 
for  fome  time,  and  feem  expert  at  the  ufual 
manoeuvres  of  military  exercife  ; — but  the 
chief  quality,  and  that  which  muft  be  moft 
depended  on  in  thofe  who  are  marching 
from  every  part  of  France  againft  the  fo- 
reign enemy,  is  that  adive  enthufiaftic  ar- 
dour with  which  they  are  all  inflamed. 

As  I was  walking  with  my  fon  this  day 
on  the  ramparts,  we  overtook  a ptrfon, 
W’ith  whom  I entered  into  converfation. 

I 

He  informed  me  that  he  was  a proteftant ; 
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that  he  lived  at  feme  leagues  dlftance  front 
Abbeville,  and  was  now  here  in  the  quality 
of  an  eledor.  I fpoke  to  him  of  the  uni- 
verfal  fpirit  which  pervaded  the  country, 
and  the  numbers  coming  from  all  corners 
to  fight  in  its  defence,  wliich,  I added,  left' 
little  doubt  of  the  enemy’s  being  ultimately 
repulfed. 

“ If  the  Almighty  (replied  he)  takes  the’ 
part  of  France,  the  enemy  will  undoubtedly 
be  repulfed  with  lofs  and  difgrace ; but  if 
he  is  otherwife  inclined,  the  number  and 
bravery  of  our  armies  will  be  of  little  avail. 
It  is  not,”  continued  he,  “,the  Pruflians, 
or  Auftrians,  or  Ruffians — no — nor  all  the 
combined  powers  of  Europe  that  we  have  to 
fear,  but  the'  difpleafure  of  God,  oh  account 
of  our  negled  of  religious  duties — ^He 
added,  with  a figh,  **  that  this  negled  had 
arrived  at  a moll  alarming  height  in  France 
of  late.”  There  was  no  denying  the  firft' 
claufe  of  his  obfervation,  and  I had  no  in- 
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cfination  to  difpute  the  fecond  : however,  I 
faid,  that  it  afforded  me  pleafure  to  find  that 
the  proteftants  were  fb  much  better  treated 
now  than  formerly. — “ It  is  fortunate  for  us 
proteftants  (he  replied  ) that  we  are  not  per- 
fecuted  as  we  were  in  former  times  ; but  it 

I 

is  unfortunate  for  all  France,  that,  along 
with  the  fpirit  of  perfecution,  that  of  reli- 
gion daily  diminifhes.” 

I obferved  that,  as  nothing  could  be  more 
oppofite  to  true  religion  than  a fpirit  of  per- 
fecution, the  former,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
would  return  without  the  latter ; but,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  proteftants  were  happy  in 
not  only  being  tolerated  in  the  exercife  of 
their  religion,  but  alfo  on  being  rendered 
capable  of  enjoying  every  privilege  and  ad- 
vantage which  the  catholics  themfelves  en- 
joy* 

“ We  are  not  allowed  thofe  advantages 
(refused  hej  from  aoy  regard  they  bear  to 
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our  religion,  but  from  a total  indifferenei 

for  their  own.” 

Whatever  the  caufe  may  be,  faid  I,  the 
effe(Ct  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  yon. 

No,  replied  he ; the  effea:  might  be  better 
not  only  with  refpea  to  us,  but  to  all  France, 
for  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  might  have  dif-' 
appeared  without  an.  indifference  for  all  re- 
ligion coming  in  its  place  ; and  in  that  cafe 
there  would  have  been  more  probability  of 
the  true  religion  gaining  ground  ; for  it  is 
eafier  to  draw  men  from  an  erroneous  doc- 
trine to  a.  true  one,  than  to  imprefs  the 
truths  of.  religion  on  minds  which  defpife 
all  religion  whatever. 

But  although  you  may  not  be  able  to 
make  them  converts,  I replied,  ftill  you 
may  live  happy  among  them,  in  the  quiet 
pofl'eflion  of  your  own  religion,  and  all  your 
other  advantages. 

I doubt  it  much,  refumed  he ; being  per- 
luaded  that,  in  a country  where  religious 
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fentifnehts  ai*e  effaced  from  the  nlJn'ds  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  crimes  of  the  deepeft 
guilt  will  prevail  in’  fpite  of  all  the  reftraints 
of  law. 

It  is  a pretty  general  opinion,  and'  has 
beeii*  much  infifted  on,  and'  varioufly  illuf- 
trated'hy  the  philofophcrs  of  this  century, 
that  religious  zeal  inftigates  men  to  more 
exorbitant  afts  of  cruelty  and  injuftice  than 
any  other  motive. 

I was  reflefling  oh'  this,  after  parting 
with  my  proteftant  acquaintance,  when,  by 
accounts  from'  Paris,  I learned,  that,  on  the 
very  morniiig  of  the  day  on  which  we  left 
that  city,  above  two  hundred  priefts  who 
refufed  to  take  the  oaths  (pretres  refract aires), 
and  were  confined  in  the  convent  of  the 
Carmes — ^it  is  fhocking  to  relate — but  I am' 
aflured  that  tliere  was  confiderably  above' 
two  hundred  of  thofe  poor  men'  inhumanl*^ 
maffacred  within  the  walls  of  that  convent- 
M,  Sicard,  the  celebrated  inftrutSlor  of  the- 
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deaf  and  dumb,  was  the  only  perfon  faved, 
and  he  by  the  active  and  intrepid  efforts  of 
a M.  Monnot. 

Nobody  will  pretend  that  thefe  horrid 
maffacres  proceeded  from  religious  zeal  : 
thofe  poor  priefts  were  the  minifters  of  the 
fame  religion  with  their  affaflins.  What 
can  the  records  of  religious  profecutlons 
prefent  more  atrocious  ? Other  motives, 
then,  can  inftigate  men  to  as  exorbitant 
afts  of  cruelty  and  injuftice,  as  a miftaken 
zeal  for  religion  ever  did. 

A mob  of  fanatics  may  be  Inftigated  to 
murder  thofe  whom  they  believe  to  be  the 
enemies  of  God  and  of  religion,  but  will 
refufe  to  affaflinate  their  fellow-creatures  in 
any  other  caufe.  A mob,  devoid  of  reli- 
gious impreffions,  may  be  inftigated  to 
murder,  in  any  caufe  where  their  intereft  Is 
concerned,  when  they  think  they  can  do  It 
with  fafety  ; and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
if  religious  fentitnents  had  kept  any  hold  of 
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the  minds  of  the  dire<£tors  or  executcrs  of 
the  late  maiTacres  at  Paris,  they  never 
would  have  been  either  the  one  or  the 
other.. 

In  the  prefent  times,  therefore,  when  al 
idea  of  perfecuting  men  on  account  of  a dif- 
ference of  religion  is  banifhed  from  Europe, 
I am  perfuaded  that  promoting  a fenfe  of 
religion  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large 
would  be  lefs  liable  than  ever  to  be  per- 
verted into  wicked  purpofes,  and,  of  courfe, 
more  beneficial  to  general  fociety. 

Boulogne,  Sept.  lO. 

This  morning,  a little  before  we  quitted 

% 

Abbeville,  a very  fingular  incident  occurred 
in  the  church  where  the  deputies  were 
elected.  A lady  of  that  town  had,  fome 
time  fince,  fent  a liberal  patriotic  gift  to 
the  National  Aflembly ; fhc  was  much 
praifed  for  this  adt,  which  made  a great 
iinpreflion  on  one  elector  in  particular. 
"What  this  gentleman  moft  admired  in  hu- 
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man  nature,  was  the  art  of  cdmpofing  verfes, 
and  the  quality  of  generofity ; he  had  a 
higher  relilh  for  the  hi  ft  in  himfelf  than  in 
others,  whereas  the  fecond  delighted  him. 
more  in  others  than  in  himfelf. 

He  compofed  a poem  in  praife  of  the 
lady  above  mentioned,  wherein  lie  enume- 
rated all  her  virtues,  and  infilled  particularly 
on  that  of  which  fire  had  given  a recent 
proof.  He  carried  this  compofition  to  the 
church  during  the  election,  and  was  read- 
ing it  to  a circle  of  the  ele£lors^  when  one, 
who  did  not  hear  dillini^fly,  called  “ a la 
tribune.”  The  poet  inftantly  afeended  the 
pulpit,  and  read  his  verfes  with  allonilhing 
emphafis.  They  pleafed  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  the  whole  audience  fell  into  repeated 
fits  of  laughter,  and  the  poet  was  delighted 
with  the  fuccefs  of  his  verfes.  At  laft  fomc 
one,  who  thought  that  fuch  a happy  compo- 
fition Ihould  be  enjoyed  in  all  drapes,  ex- 
claimed, “ Chantez  les !”  which  requeft 
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being'  repeated  by  others,  the  author,  after 

a few  preparatory  hems,  adapted  the  verfes 

to  a tune  of  his  own  immediate  recolledion. 

% 

I can  hardly  imagine  that  any  of  his  coun- 
trymen, on  the  frontiers,  will  fhew  more  in- 
trepidity than  this'  man  difplayed  on  this 
occafion. 

The  ftate  prifoners,  who  have  been  fo 
long  confined  at  Orleans,  were  ordered  to 
be  conduded  to  Paris ; but  on  the  dreadful 
diforders  which  happened  in  that  city,  it 
w’as  thought  improper  to  carry  them  thither, 
and  the  Afl'embly  ordered  that,  inftead  of 
Paris,  they  fliould  be  taken  to  Saumur. 
The  guards  who  had  been  fent  to  perforin 
this  duty,  per  filled  in  executing  the  firft  or- 
der, even  after  they  had  received  the  fecond : 
this  gave  great  uneafmefs  to  the  friends  of 
the  prifoners  ; and,  on  its  being  mentioned 
in  the  AlTembly,  a third  order  was  iffued  to 
carry  the  prifoners  to  Saumur.  The  guards, 
we  are  informed,  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
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Aflembly,  by  not  taking  them  to  Paris,  but 

1 % 

difobeyed  them  in  refufing  to  conduft  thefe 
prifoners  to  Saumur ; and,  inftead  of  either, 
are  aftually  carrying  them  to  Veriailles, 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? thofe  troops 
would  not  difobcy  the  Alfembly  of  thern- 
felves — They  muft  be  a<3;ing  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fome  man,  or  body  of  men,  who 
do  not  appear. 

Yet  while  Paris  is  fo  little  under  govern- 
ment, that  it  is  thought  unfafe  to  carry  pri-r 
foners  to  it,  hill  I hear  of  no  private  alfalli- 
natioris,  no  ftreet  robberies — all  the  villa- 
nies  of  this  people  feem  to  be  committed 
under  fome  pretext  of  a public  or  patriotic 
nature.  , : 

Although  the  people  in  general,  both 
thofe  of  Paris  and  thofe  I have  converfed 
with  fmee  we  left  it,  lament  the  manner  in 
which  the  prifoners  were  put  to  death ; yet 
many  believe  that  they  deferved  to  die,  and 
that  they  would  have  been  equally  executed 
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had  the  forms  of  law,  and  rules  of  jufticc, 
been  previoufly  uled. 

If  this  could  be  proved,  which  certainly 
it  cannot,  it  would  form  no  palliation  of 
the  criminality  of  the  authors  of  the  inaf- 
facres.  He  that,  from  private  hatred  or 
mere  wantonnefs,  ftabs  a murderer,  who  is 
in  the  hands  of  juftice,  and  about  to  be  tried 
for  his  life,  commits  a murder;  and  the 
man  who  is  guilty  of  fuch  a violation  of 
law,  would  offer  in  vain  to  prove  the  guilt 
of  the  perfon  he  had  ftabbed ; it  would 
not  be  allowed  in  his  defence. 

Very  great  pains  have  been  taken,  how- 
ever, to  urge  this  notion  of  the  guilt  of  the 
prifoners  as  a vindication  of  the  aflaffins ; 
and  alfo,  that  the  affaffins  were  no  other 
than  a promifeuous  crowd  of  the  citizens  of 
Paris. 

This  idea  is  propagated  in  all  the  journals 
printed  at  Paris.  If  the  editors  of  thofe 
journals  were  fo  inclined,  they  durft  not 
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publifh  a contrary  account  of  the  matter; 
for  if  thofe  maflacres  were  not  committed 
by  a furious  multitude,  which  the  eyes  of 
government  cannot  difcriminate,  nor  the 
hands  feize — by  whom  were  they  com- 
mitted ? This  is  a queftion  which,  I am 
affured,  it  would  be  much  more  eafy  than 
it  would  be  fafe  to  anfwer. 

But  what  .may  lead  to  confequences  of 
the  moft  extenfive  mifchief,  and  is  as  dif- 
gufting  as  the  maflacres  themfelves,  is  to 
fee  them  jufliified  in  public  journals,  where 
they  have  been  fpoken  of  as  a terrible  but 
necejfary  example  ofthejufljce  of  the  people. 
“ Men  of  cold  phlegmatic  charadlers,”  fay 
thofe  gazetteers,  alTert  that  the  fword  of 
law  only  has  a right  to  ftrike  at  the  neck 
of  criminals. — True,”  add  they,  “ if  we 
were  not  in  a ftate  of  war,  if  an  army  of 
foreign  mercenaries  had  not  entered  our 
country,  who  are  in  correfpondence  with 
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thofe  prifoners  to  enflave  the  nation,  and  * 
murder  its  defenders.’*  . 

"TalJen^  one  of  the  commiflaries  fent  by 
the  general  council  of  the  commune  de 
Paris  to* the  National  Aflembly,  on  the 
third  of  September,  to  give  an  account 
of  what  was  pafling,  and  had  pafled,  in- 
the  prifons — fpeaking  to  the  Affembly, 
ufcd  thefe  remarkable  words:  “Les  com- 
miflaires  ont  fait  ce  qu’ils  ont  pu  pour  em- 
pecher  les  defordres  (the  maffacring  the  pri- 
foners is  what  he  calls  diforders)  ; mais  ils 
n’ont  pu  arreter,  en  quelque  forte,  la  jujlc 
vengeance  du  peuple 

The  jull  vengeance  of  the  people  ! If  the 
National  Aflembly  had  not  been  overawed, 
would  they  have  liftened  with  patience  to 
fuch  expreflions  ? 

* The  commiflaries  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the 
diforders  ; but  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  flop  the  ven. 
geance  of  the  people,  which,  in  forae  meafure,  was 
juft. 
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It  never  can  be  juft  in  the  people  to  ex- 
ercife  vengeance — that  belongs  to  the  laws 
alone. 

The  manifefto.  publifhed  by  the  Duko  of 
Brunfwick  has  irritated  the  minds  of  all 
ranks,  and  filled  France- tvkh  one  lentiment 
of  indignation.  .That’ prince  ^muft  have 
been  wonderfully  mifinformed'"  refpeding 
the  ftate  of  people’s  minds  in  this  country: 
but,  indeed,  I queftion  if  there  would  have 
been  fo  much  unanimity 'among  them,  had 
that  manifefto  not  appeared.  > -• 

“ Let  the  King  of  Pruflia  and  Duke  of 
Brunfwick  tyrannife  over  their  own  fub- 
je^s,”'fay  they,  “ and  cane  their  foldiers  into 
fighting  machines,  fince  they  can  bear  it: 
but  are  they  to  tell  the  French  nation.  The 
late  alteration  in  your  government  difpleafes 
us — you  muft  re-eftablilh  things  on  the 
old  footing  ; and  when  you  haye  done  fo, 
we  will  confider  what  puniftiment  is  to  be 
infli(fted  on  thofe  who  propofed  tl\e  altera- 
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tions.”  Such  is  the  language  I hear  \^ry 

frequently. 

1 

Boulogne,  Sept,  ii . 

This  town  is  not  near  fo  populous,  nor, 
in  my  opinion,  fo  agreeable  as  Abbeville. 
The  fituaiion  of  the  high  town,  however, 
is  advantageous  and  lofty,  and  furrounded 
with  ramparts.  The  emigration  of  the  no- 
blefl'e,  who  formerly  lived  here,  tends,  no 
doubt,  to  throw  a gloom  on  the  place,  which 
I think  more  remarkable  here  than  in  any 
town  of  France  that  I recoiled:.  This  was 
diflipated  for  fome  time  to-day  by  a mar- 
riage : — The  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  a 
number  of  their  friends  of  both  fexes,  in 
their  beft  attire,  walked  in  proceflion  to  the 
church,  accompanied  with  a band  of  mufic, 
playing  9a  ira  ; to  which  the  people  at  the 
fhop  doors  and  windows  nodded  in  time, 
and  fome  joined  with  their  voices. 

This  nation  feems  always  in  unifon  with 
cheerfulnefs  j and  if  an  accidental  gloom 
3 begins 
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begins  to  overfliadow  thenij  the  flighteft  ray 
of  gaiety  is  fufficient  to  difj>erfe  it,  and 
enable  them  to  join  in  full  chorus  with  the 
voice  of  joy.  ? 

A few  days  before  we  left  Paris,  the  in- 
habitants were  certainly  not  in  a cheerful 
mood  ; but  that  was  owing  to  a concurrence 
of  circumftances  of  a nature  to  have  hung 
the  blackeft  clouds  of  melancholv  over  the 
minds  of  many  people  for  life.  I under- 
ftand  that  theirs  have  brightened  up  in  a 
great  degree  already,  and  that  the  Pruffian* 
armies,  though  further  advanced  into  France, 
and  nearer  Paris  than  ever,  give  them  no 
kind  of  concern  ; they  are  now  fully  con- 
vinced that  they  will  be  repulfed,  or  com- 
pletely deftroyed.  It  rs  fortunate  for  a na- 
tion, when  attacked  by  powerful  enemies, 
to  retain  a proper  confidence  in  their  own 
ftrength  and  refources,  becaufe  that  very 
confidence  contributes  to  their  fuccefs  ; but 
I (hould  have  full  as  much  reliance  on  their 
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tourage,  if  it  were  more  modeftly  exprefled 
‘than  it  fometimes  is  at  the  bar  of  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly. 

One  detachment  fwear,  that  they  never 
will  quit  their  arms,  “ qu’apres  avoir  purge 
la  terre  des  brigands  couronnes 

Another,  that  they  will,  in  the  day  of 
battle,  keep  their  ground,  and  remain  at 
their  poft,  “ aufli  inebranlables  que  le 
Mont-martre  Teft  devant  Paris  f 

Another,  after  declaring  an  everlafting 
hatred  to  tyrants,  adds,  “ Nous  faifons  le 
ferment  des  Spartiates,  de  revenir  avec  nos 
boucliers,  ou  d’etre  portes  delTus  ; nous  nous 
ferons  tous  couper  en  morceaux  plutot  que 
de  ceder  a I’ennemi  le  champ  de  bataille,  et 
nous  nous  fervirons  encore  de  nos  dents  pour 
dernieres  armes.  Nous  promettons  de  rap- 

* Till  after  they  have  cleared  the  earth  of  crownc4 
robbers. 

f As  immovable  as  Mont-martre  before  Paris. 
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porter  fur  nos  cafques,  a chacun  pour  cri-, 
nierc  la  longue  chevelure  d’un  Germain 

Men  who  fpeak  fuch  language,  muft  fight 
very  bravely  indeed  to  equal  the  expecta- 
tion which  they  wifh  to  raife : for  my  own 
part,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
French  will  fliew  a great  deal  of  courage, 
becaufe  it  belongs  to  the  national  character 
at  all  times ; and  becaufe,  at  this  particular 
time,  their  fpirits  are  mounted  by  the  ener- 
gy of  enthufiafm  highly  above  the  natural 
fiandard.  From  what  I have  heard,  and 
am  able  to  obferve  fince  I have  been  in  this 
country,  I am  alfo  led  to  believe,  that  the 
German  armies  will  be  difappointed  in  their 
expectations  of  being  joined  by  the  inha- 

* We  fwear,  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  either  to  bring 
back  our  bucklers,  or  to  be  carried  back  upon  them  j 
we  will  be  cut  in  pieces  fooner  than  yield  the  field 
of  battle  to  the  enemy  j we  will  fight  even  with  our 
teeth,  if  other  arms  fail ; and  we  promife,  that  each  of 
u3  will  return  with  the  long  hair  of, a German  as  an 
ornament  to  our  helmets. 


bitants, 
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bitants,  or  of  infurredions  in  their  favour. 
But,  notwithftanding  that  thefe  are  my 
opinions,  I confefs  that  I do  not  feel  the 
fame  perfuafion  that  feems  to  prevail  all 
over  France,  that  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick 
will  not  be  able  to  penetrate  to  Paris,  fo 
high  is  my  idea  of  his  military  Ikill,  and  of 
the  fuperiority  o’f  difciplined  troops.  The 
confidence  of  the  French  makes  them  over- 
look or  defpife  thofe  articles,  and  fome- 
times  manifefts  itfelf  in  a fingular  man- 
ner ! 

On  the  firft  of  this  month,  in  a company 
who  were  dining  together,  the  chance  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunfwick’s  coming  to  Paris 
became  the  fufijed  of  difcoiirfe : — One  gen- 
tleman offered  to  bet  confidcrable  odds  that 
he  would  not  get  fo  far ; nobody  thought  pro- 
per to  accept  the  bet : he  then  offered  fHll 
greater  odds,  and  a perfon  prefent  took  them; 
which  he  had  no  fooner  done,  than  another 
obferved  to  him,  that  it  was  furprifing  that 

he. 
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he,  of  all  men,  fliould  have  done  fo,  becaufe 
he  had  often  afferted,  that  he  thought  it 
quite  impoflible  for  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick 
to  force  his  way  to  Paris. — I think  fo  ftill, 
replied  the  other  ;‘but  it  is  very  poffible  he 
may  be  brought  here  prifoner,  and  on  that 
chance  only  I took  the  odds. 

The  commiflioners,  which  are  fent  from 
the  National  Aflembly  to  every  department 
of  France,  are  endowed  with  the  power  of 
breaking  the  municipalities,  and  ordering  a 
new  fet  of  magiftrates  to  be  elected ; alfo 
of  fufpending  the  public  officers,  civil  or 
military,  wffien  there  is  any  reafon  to  fuf- 
( pe<ft  their  condud.  Thefe  commiflaries- 

I muft  likewife  have  very  great  influence  in 
ij  fpreading  thofe  opinions  which  the  ruling 
(jpart  of  the  AflTembly  wilh  to  prevail.  That 
9 republican  fentiments  are  of  this  number, 

II  feems  probable  from  many  circumftances  that 
fihave  lately  occurred,  and  particularly  from 
Mtheir  being  avowed  and  even  proclaimed  by 

i ■ the 
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the  candidates  for  the  enfuing  National  Al^ 
femhly.  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  firfl:  affembly,  has  been  lately 
elected  a deputy  to  the  Convention ; it 
would  appear  that  fomebody  had  circulated 
a report  that  he  was  a friend  to  a.  monarchi- 
cal form  of  government,  and  had  no  aver- 
fion  to  kings,  provided  they  were  honeft 
men : this  he  conliders  as  calumnious  j 
and  in  his  letter  to  the  AlTembly,  announcing 
his  eledlion,  he  profeffes  a determined  hatred 
to  royalty  and  kings  wdthout  exception. — 
“ C’eft  ainfi,”  he  adds,  “ que  je  repondsaux 
calomnies,  qui  font  le  fruit  de  la  malveil- 
lance,  accueillies  par  la  credulite 4 
From  this  a pretty  ftrong  prefumption  may 
be  formed  of  what  the  complexion  of  the 
National. Convention  will  be,  if  ever  it  Ihould 
exift,  for  there  are  people  who  ftill  harbour 

* This  is  the  anfwer  I give  to  calumnies,  which 
are  the  fruits  of  aialevolcnce  gathered  by  credu- 
liry. 
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doubts  on  that  head — there  are  however  a 
confiderable  number  of  the  deputies  already 
eleifted,  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
many,  all  who  are  elected  have  accepted. 

Boulogne,  Sept.  12. 

The  council  of  the  commune  de  Paris 
have  the  power  at  prefent  of  fending  com- 
milTaries,  as  well  as  the  National  AlTe^mblyj 
and  it  would  feem  that  the  power  of  thofe 
fent  by  the  former  is  as  extenfive  as  that  of 
thofe  delegated  by  the  latter.  A letter  was 
lately  read  in  the  National  AiTembly  from 
a commiflioner  fent  by  the  commune  to 
the  army  under  Luckner,  at  Chalons, 
in  which  the  commillioner,  whofe  name  is 
Billaud  de  Varennes,  complains  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  municipality,  talks  of  breaking 
them  if  he  finds  that  the  majority  do  not 
adopt  the  mcafures  which  he  and  his  brother 
commilfioners  think  expedient. — He  alfo 
makes  fome  very  fevere  remarks  on  the  con- 
VOL.  I.  C c dud: 
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du(^  of  General  Luckner,  and  gives  fuch 
an  account  of  the  neglect  of  many  things 
neceflary  for  the  troops,  and  the  confufion 
and  want  of  fyftetn  upon  the  whole,  as 
greatly  increafcs  the  chance  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunfwick’s  being  able  to  penetrate  to 
Paris. 

One  would  naturally  have  imagined  that 
the  troops  of  the  line  VN^ere  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  the  new  levies  made  at 
Paris ; but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Billaud  de  Varennes for  after 
the  difcouraging  ftatement  of  the  fituation 
of  the  troops  at  Chalons,  and  hinting  at 
the  fmall  force  which  Dumourier  has  to 
oppofe  to  the  numerous  and  difciplined' 
army  under  the  Duke,  he  gives  the  Affem'- 
bly  to  know,  that  what  they  have  moft  to 
rely  on  is  the  Parifian  army — and  concludes 
his  letter  with  thefe  words:  “ Courage,  mes 
chers  concitoyens  1.  Brunfwick  doit  trembler. 


car 
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cat  Ics  Parifiens  font  a dix  lieues  de  fon, 
camp*.”  * 

Moll  people  (exclufive  of  the  French 
themfelves)  will  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
not  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  who  has  the 
greateft  reafon  to  tremble ; and  that  the 
Parifians  will  a6;  wifely  in  not  approaching 
nearer  to  his  camp. 

, ' ■ Boulogne,  Sept.  13. 

The  chara<Jler  of  fome  of  the  deputies 
already  chofen  by  the  department  of  Paris, 
does  not  tend  to  convey  high  expedlations 
of  the  enfiiing  Convention.  Marat  is 
of  the  number  : he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
obtained  this  honour  partly  by  his  own 
popularity  among  the  low  clafies,  and  partly 
through  the  influence  of  a fadion,  at  the 
head  of  which  are  Danton  the  miniller  of 

* Take  courage,  my  fellovv-citizens  ! Brunfwick  may 
tremble,  for  the  Parifians  are  within  ten  leagues  of  his 
camp. 
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juOtice,  and  R.oberfpierre.  As  the  reputation 
of  Marat  was  not  of  pure  white  previous 
to  the  2(1  of  September,  and  has  be-en  con- 
fidered  of  a fcarlet  hue  fmce,  it  was  thought 
neceiTary  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  elec- 
tors, and  endeavour  to  conciliate  them  in  his 
favour,  before  the  day  of  election : for  this 
, purpefe  Chabot,  who  was  formerly  a Fran- 
eifean  friar,  has  been  fince  a patriotic  ora- 
tor, and  is  already  chofen  a deputy  to  the 
Convention,  made  an  oration  in  his  favour 
in  the  fociety  of  Jacobins,  of  which  many  of 
the  eledlors  are  members.  As  this  difcouife 
is  certainly  of  a very  extraordinary  nature, 
and  as  it  difeovers  the  difpofition  both  of 
the  orator  and  the  perfon  he  recommends, 
I fliall  give  the  following  paffage  from  it — 
“ On  a reproche  ii  Marat,”  faid  the  capu- 
chin, “ d’avoir  ete  fanguinaire;  d’avoir,  par 
exemple,  contribue  au  maflacre  qui  vient 
d’etre  fait  dans  les  prifons ; mais  en  cela  il 
ctoit  dans  le  fens  de  la  revolution ; car  il 

n’etoit 


n’etok  pas  nature!,  pendant  que  les  plus 
vaillans  patriotes  s’en  alloient  auxYrontieres,; 
de  refter  ici  expofe  aux  coups  dcs  prifon- 
nicrs  a qui  Ton  promcttoit  des  armes  et 
la  liberte  pour  nous  afTafTiner.  On  dit 
qu’il  a eie  fanguinaire  parce  qu’il  a de- 
inande  plus  d’une  fois  lefang  des  ariftocrates, 
et  meme  le  fang  des  meinbres  corrompus 
de'  Tailemblee  conflicuante.  Mais  il  eft 
connu  que  le  plan  des  ariftocrates  a toujours 
ete  et  eft  encore  de  faire  im  carnage  de  tous 
les  fans-culottes ; or,  comme  le  nombre  de 
ceux-ci  eft  a celui  des  ariftocrates  comrne 
99  eft  a un,  il  eft  clair  que  celui  qui  de- 
mande  que  Ton  tue  im  pour  eviter  qu’on  ne 
tue  pas  99,  n’eft  pas  fanguinaire.  11  n’eft 
pas  non  plus  incendiaire,  car  il  a pro- 
pofe  de  donner  aux  fans-culottes  les  depou-* 
illes  des  ariftocrates  ; il  ne  peut  done  pas 
e:re  accufe  d’avoir  voulu  les  incendier"''^?” 

Not- 

* Marat  is  reproached  with  being  of  a fangu inary 

C c 3 difpo- 
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Notwlthftanding  the  merciful  fplrit  and 
logical  force  of  reafoning  which  appears  in 
this  precious  morfel  of  eloquence,  it  was 
not  thought  fafe  to  truft  entirely  to  it — 


diipofition ; that  he  contributed,  for  example,  to  the 
late  mafl'acres  in  the  prifons : but  in  doing  fo  he  a£led 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  revolution  ; for  it  was  not  to  be 
cxpedled  that,  while  our  braveft  patriots  went  to  the 
» frontiers,  we  fhould  remain  here  expofed  to  the  rage  of 
the  prifoners,  who  were  promifed  arms,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  aflaffinating  us.  V/e  are  told  that  he  is 
fanguinary,  becaufe  oftener  than  once  he  demanded 
the  blood  of  the  ariftocrates,  and  alfo  that  of  the 
corrupt  members  of  the  conftituent  afl'embly.  But  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  plan  of  the  arifiocrates  always 
has  been,  and  fHll  is,  to  make  a general  carnage  of  the 
fans-culottes.  Now',  as  the  number  of  the  latter  is  fo 
that  of  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  ninety-nine 
to  one,  it  is  evident  that  he  w'ho  propofes  to  kill  one, 

to  prevent  the  killing  of  ninety-nine,  is  not  a blood- 

) 

thirfiy  man.  Neither  can  he  juftly  be  called  an  incen- 
diary, for  he  propofed  to  give  the  fpoils  of  the  arifto- 
ccates  to  the  fans-culottes  ! how  then  can  he  be  accufed 
of  wifhing  to  burn  them  ? 


Robeif- 


, Roberfpierre  thought  it  necefTary  to  add 
the  weight  of  his  eloquence.  In  a hai'ahgiie 
made  by  him  in  the  eledforal  ailembly,  the 
import  of  which  was  to  point  out  the  qua- 
lities of  moft  importance  in  a deputy  for  the 
conventional  alTembly,  he  at  length  pointed 
out  Marat  and  Le  Gendre  as  twoonen  highly 
worthy  of  the  fuffrages  of  the  eleiStors — 
They  were  both  chofen  accordingly. — 
Marat’s  merit  is  notorious : what  recom- 
mended Le  Gendre  to  the  patronage  of 
Roberfpierre  I know  not,  imlefs  it  be  that 
he  is  by  profeJfiTion  a butcher. 

Calais,  Sept.  14. 

Before  we  left  Boulogne  this  morning, 
we  heard  that  the  ftate  prifoners,  foon  after 
their  arrival  from  Orleans,  were  maflacred 
in  the  flreets  of  Verfailles ! — Thefe  repeated 
maffacres  fill  the  mind  with  horror— create  a 
deteftation  of  the  people  who  can  fiifTer  fuch 
things,  and  will  injure  the  French  revohi- 
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tion  more  than  if  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick 
had  beaten  their  armies,  and  were  in  pof- 
ftffion  of  Paris  itl'elf. 

I abhor  writing  any  more  about  them — 
Wretches ! 

f • 

' Calai?,  Sept.  15. 

1 fhould  be  forry  to  fay  any  thing  in  fa- 
vour of  that  defpotifm  which  has  prevailed 
in  far  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  from 
the  earlleil  period  of  recorded  manners  and 
government — nor  do  I wifh  to  urge  any 
thing  in  extenuation  of  that  complex  fyftem 
of  ilavery  under  which  the  whole  French 
nation,  though  in  unequal  degrees,  were 
debafed  and  opprelTed  and  leaft  of  all 
would  1 depreciate  the  merit  of  thofe 
who,  from  honeft  indignation  at  injuftice 
and  tyranny,  and  a generous  defire  of  ob- 
taining equal  laws,  and  a limited  monarchy, 
united  their  efforts  in  overthrowing  the  old 
arbitrary  1)  ilein. 


But 
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^ut  had  thofe  patriots  been  able  to  fore- 
fee all  the  confequences  with  which  their 
well-intended  efforts  have  been  followed, 
the  wild  and  dcflrnflive  norioiis  with 
which  the  multinide  have  been  infpired  by 
unprincipled  men,  under  the  mafk  of  pa- 
triotlfm,  who,  from  the  baiert;  and  moft 
wicked  luotives,  direct;  the  blind  fury  of 
the  people  againd  their  beft  friends,  and 
render  them  more  cruel  and  opprefTive  than 
their  gveateft  oppreffors  ; and,  finally,  could 
thofe  patriots  have  forefeen  the  barbarous 
maffacres  which  have  difgraced  France  of 
late,  would  it  not  have  puzvJed  their  wills ^ 
and  made  them  rather  bear  thofe  ills  they  hady 
than  fly  to  others  that  they  knew  not  of? 
What ! are  men  to  bear  all  the  various 
wanton  indignities  and  opprefTions  of  a ty- 
rannical government,  rather  than  attempt 
to  overturn  it,  left  a worfe  thing  ihould  be- 
fal  them  ? i 

No  independent  mind  can  ever  fubferibe 
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to  fuch  a dodrlne ; though  there  is  reafon 
to  fear,  that  the  horrid  things  which  have 
of  late  been  tranfaded  in  France  will  pro- 
cure it  more  profelytes  than  ever.  But  thcfe 
horrid  tranfadlions  are  not  the  necefhiry 
tonfequence  of  a flruggle  againft  tyranny — 
they  are  unprecedented  in  the  hlftory  of  the 
World  ; they  are  not  ihG  work  of  the  lovers 
of  freedom,  but  of  the  infernal  agents  of 
fome  cowardly  defpct,  who  dares  not  yet 
rear  Ins  head. 

But,  terrible  as  the  rifle  of  fuch  fcenes  is, 
let  it  be  remembered,  tliat  imagination 
can  hardly  paint  any  thing  more  intole- 
rable, than  that  difinal,  hopelefs  gloom, 
which  a defpotic  government  throws  over 
the  minds  of  men  who  have  acquired  a ve-^ 

I 

neratlon  for  equity,  for  impartial  laws,  and 
a juft  idea  of  liberty.  Shut  out  knowledge, 
and  every  fentiment  of  this  kind,  and  men 
will  live  with  occafional  comfort  in  the 
moft  abjedt  flavery  : but  fuch  fentiments  and 

ideas 
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ideas  having  once  entered  the  mind  of 
man,  he  is  wretched  under  derpotifm,  and 
cannot  tafte  tranquillity  without  rational 

• j 

freedom. 

Su.ch  confiderations  naturally  lead  the 
mind  to  reflect  on  the  enviable  condition 
of  that  fmall  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  who  live  under  governments  free 
from  the  evils  which  opprelTed  France,  and 
particularly  tliofe  who  live  under  a confti- 
tution  fo  admirably  poifed  that  it  requires 
no  dangerous  renovation,  and  contains 
within  its  fabric  the  fafe  means  of  repair 
when  they  are  needed. 

There  was  a fcarch  for  arms  all  over 
Calais  laft  night ; I fuppofe  the  fame  has 
taken  place,  or  will  foon,  in  every  town  in 
France : they  find  it  very  difficult  to  find 
arms  for  the  immenfe  armies  now  on 
foot. 

, Calais,  Sept.  16. 

When  the  magiftrates  and  citizens  of 

Verdun 


Verdim  flievvcd  a clifpofition  to  capitulate, 
and  deliver  up  the  town  to  the  Pruffians, 
Beauiepaire,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Mayenne  and  Loire,  and  commandant  of 
tlie  ganifon  of  Verdun,  no  looner  heard 
of  their  intentions,  than  he  hadened  from- 
the  ramparts,  \\here  he  was  encouraging 
the  loldlers,  to  the  town-hall,  where  the 
magidraies  were  fuTembled,  and  ufed . all 
his  influence  to  perfuadc  them  to  hold  out : 
— but  finding  them  deterniined  on  .a  meafure 
which  he  thought  difgraceful,  he  pulled  a. 
piftol  from  his  pocket,  and  fhot  himfelf  in 
the  middle  of  the  couiicil.  The  volunteers 
wdiom  he  commanded  would  not  allow  his 
body  to  be  buried  at  Verdun,  cf  which  the 
Prufiians  were  immediately  to  take  pof- 
fefflon,  but  carri/jd  it  to  Saint-M^nehould. 

M.  Delaunay  liaving  heard  of  this,  pro- 
pofed  in  the  National  Aflembly,  that  the 
remains  of  Peaiircprire  fhould  be  brought 
from  St.  Meiieliould,  and  interred  in  the 

French 
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French  Pantheon — “ Let  us  treat  hisaflies,” 

laid  he,  “ as  Rome,  had  flie  preferved  her 

liberty,  would  have  treated  thofe  of  Cato 
' * 

and  Marcus  Brutus.  The  road,  all  the 

t I 

way  from  the  Pantheon  to  St.  Menehould 
; .is  at  prefent  covered  w^ith  foldiers,  and 
Ihining  with  bayonets  and  pikes. 

“ Figure  to  yourfelves,”  added  he,  “ what 
an  impreffion  it  will  make  on  the  minds 
of  our  warriors,  when  they  meet  the  fu- 
neral chariot  of  one  who  died  for  liberty  ! 
the  fight  will  ele^rife  their  fouls,  infpire 
them  with  courage,  and  fill  their  hearts 
with  a deiire  of  vengeance.” 

' However  natural  it  was  for  a high-fpirited 

I 

officer  to  be  driven  to  defpair  at  a meafure, 
the  difgrace  of  which,  he  thought,  would 
readi  himfelf ; yet  filicide  is  fo  contrary  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that  it 
might  have  been  imagined  the  legiflative 
aflembly  of  a Chrifiian  country  (for  they 
have  not  yet  decreed  the  abolition  of  Chrif- 
8 tianity) 
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tianity)  would  have  had'fome  difficulty  iti 
adopting  this  meafure.-*-No  fuch  thing — • 
A Roman  fenate  could  not  have  (hewn  lefs* 
They  immediately  decreed  that  the  body 
of  Beauiepaire  fhould  be  tranfported  from 
St.  Menehould,  and  interred  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Paris,  with  the  following  infeription  on 
his  tomb : “ II  aima  mieux  fe  donner  la 
mort  que  de  capituler  avec  les  tyrans*.” 

It  was  ordained  at  the  fame  time,  which 
the  mofi:  fcrupulous  Chriftian  in  the  affem- 
bly  could  have  no  objeQion  to,  that  the 
penfion  of  Beaurepaire  fhould  be  continued 
to  his  widow  and  fon  during  their  lives. 

The  whole  of  this  meafure  feems  to  be 
approved  by ’the  nation  ; thofe  who  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  offended  at  any  part  of 
it  keep  their  fentiments  concealed,  while 
thofe  who  approve,  proclaim  theirs  in  the 

* He  choic  to  put  himfelf  to  death,  rather  thau 
capitulate  with  tyrants,  &c, 
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mod  odentatioiis  manner.  In  one  journal 
I find  the  following  paragraph — “ Que  nos 
regrets  honorent  le  trcpas  de  Beaurepaire — » 
faifons  tomber  devant  la  juftice  et  la  recon- 
nolflance  ce  prejuge  barbare,  qui  trop  long 
temps  appella  foiblefie  et  fureur  le  devour- 
ment courageiix  de  Brutus  et  de  Caton'^h” 
In  anotlier  it  is  faid,  “ La  moit  eft  une 
reflburce  qu’il  nc  faut  point  oter  a la  vertu 
opprimee — En  decrctant  que  Beaurepaire 
eft  digne  de  Tapotheofe,  I’Aftemblee  Na- 
tionale  a non  feulement  acquitte-une  dette 
facree,  mais  elle  a plus  fait  encore  pour  les 
progres  de  la  morale  .quo  tous  les  traites 
de  nos  beaux  cfpritsf.” 

If 

* Let  cur  grief  do  honour  to  the  death  of  Beau- 
repaire— let  juffice  and  gratitude  overthrow  that  barba- 
rous prejudice,  which  too  long  has  given  the  epithets 
of  v.’caknefs  or  madnets  to  the  noble  deaths  of  Brutus 
and  cf  Cato. 

t Death  is  a refource  cf  which  we  ought  not  to  deprive 

opprefled- 
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If  this  be  true,  nothinj:^  can<give  a fimnt^er 
idea  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  writings  of  the 
beaux  efprits  towards  the  progrels  of  mo- 
rality. 

I arn  greatly  deceived,'  however,  if  fuicidc 
is  not  the  efTc6l  of  feelhig  rather  than 
foning ; and  if  the  National  Affeinbly  by 
their  decrees,  and  the  beaux  cTpriis  by  their 
writings,  can  render  men  happier,  they 
will  more  effcdlualiy  check  the  pradtice  of 
fuiciJc  than  all  that  can  be  laid  or  written 
.again ft  it. 

A French  acquaintance  of  mine  having 
pointed  out  the  foregoing  paffiages  in  the  : 
journals,  faid  with  a triumphant  air,  “ Voiis  j 
autres  Anglois  croyez  qu’a  vous  fails  ap-  . 
partient  le  dreit  de  fe  tuer.” 

>• 

opprefied  virtue.  In  decreeing  that  Beaurepaire  is 
worthy  of  apotheofis,  the  National  Afreinbly  has  not 
only  difeharged  a facred  debt,  but  it  has  done  mere 
for  the  advancement  of  morality  than  the  works  of  our 
moft  brilliant  writers. 

Calais, 
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Calais,  Sept.  17. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  month,  two 
waggons  full  of  arms  deftined  for  the  army 
were  palling  through  the  town  of  Charle- 

ville,  conduced  by  an  officer  of  the  artillery  : 

« 

— the  populace,  taking  it  into  their  heads 
that  they  were  going  to  the  enemy,  arrefted 
the  w'^aggons,  and  murdered  the  officer. 

The  fon  of  the  pofimafter  of  St.  Amand, 
on  a fufpicion  of  having  given  intelligence 
to  the  enemy,  was  killed  by  the  populace, 
and  his  body  dragged  through  the  flreets. 

M.  Bayeux,  one  of  the  magiftrates  of 
Calvados,  being  fufpedded  of  a treafonable 
correfpondence  with  the  emigrants,  was 
arrefted,  tried,  and  acquitted  ; but  the  po- 
pulace continuing  to  threaten  him,  he  was 

detained  in  prifon  with  a view  to  his  being 

• 

fet  at  liberty,  when  that  could  be  done  with 
fafety : — the  prifon  was  forced  by  the  mob, 
and  the  magiftrate  immediately  murdered. 
VOL.  I.  D d All 
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All  thofe  horrors,  and  others  which  could 
be  enumerated,  have  happened  within 
thefe  few  days  j from  which  it  might  na- 
turally be  concluded,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  travel  through  the  country  of  France,  or 
walk  in  the  ftreets  of  any  of  the  large 
towns.  Extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
as  it  may  feem,  however,  the  truth  certainly 
is,  that  travellers  are  quite  fafe  on  the  high 
roads,  and  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
fireet  robberies  or  houfe-breaking  in  Paris: 
all  the  murders  and  outrages  which  are 
committed  at  prefent  in  this  country 
are  in  the  caufe  of  the  public,  and  not 
from  private  intereft.  This  is  no  alleviation 
of  the^  evil ; on  the  contrary,  it  were  much 
lefs  grievous  for  the  citizens  to  be  expofed 
to  fireet- robberies  and  houfe-breakin<rs,  . 
which  were  punilhed  when  difcovered,  than 
that  a mifguided  populace  fliould  be  tole- 
rated in  the  exercife  of  juftice  upon  whom- 
foevcr  they  confider  as  hate  criminals. — 

I men- 
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i mention  this  merely  as  a fingular  fad, 
not  a proof  that  France  is  in  a ftate  of  in- 
ternal tranquillity  ; for  what  can  be  more 
miferable  for  a nation,  than  that  fuch  dread- 
ful excefles  can  be  committed  with  impuni- 
ty ? — Innocent  people  are  murdered,  and 
then  we  are  told  that  the  people  meant 
well,  but  were  miftaken. — Many  of  the 
journals  palliate  their  greateft  outrages, 
and  fay  they  proceeded  from  an  excefs  of 
patriotifm — None  dare  blame  them  ; never 
was  tyrant  more  feared  and  flattered  than 
le  peuple  fCuverain  at  prefent. 


Calais,  Sept.  i8., 

I went  this  morning  to  the  Convent  of 
Dominican  Nuns,  and  had  a long  conver- 
fation  at  the  grate  with  one  of  them,  an 
old  lady  of  fe\;enty  years  of  age — She  told 
me  file  had  been  forty-three  years  in  this 
convent;  that  during  that  long  period  fne 
had  lived  fo  free  from  care,  and  enjoyed 

D d 2 fuch 
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fuch  a degree  of  content,  that  flie  had 
never  wiflied  to  change  her  fitnation. 

As  a proof  of  this  aflertion,  fhe  faid  that, 
‘‘  by  a decree  of  the  Conftituent  Aifembly, 
when  convents  were  thrown  open,  thofe 
nuns  who  chofe  to  withdraw  were  allowed, 
and  permiffion  was  at  the  fame  time  given 
to  thofe  who  were  of  a contrary  opinion 
to  remain  in  the  convent — In  confequence 
of  which  fhe  and  twenty-three  other  nuns 
had  remained,  with  no  other  wifh  than  to 
be  permitted  to  end  their  lives  there  ; but 
that  now  they  were  deprived  of  that  hope, 
having  lately  received  an  order  from  the 
prefent  National  Alfembly  to  leave  the  con- 
vent, which  is  deftined  for  other  purpofes  ; 
they  were  to  leave  it  accordingly  within 
ten  days.  She  complained  of  this  as  a great 
hardfhip  on  herfelf  in  particular,  who  had 
lived  fo  long  out  of  the  world  that  flie  had 
forgot  how  to  live  in  it : — that  eight  of 
t;hem  had  agreed  to  try  to  keep  houfe  in 

Calais, 
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Calais,  by  joining  their  fmall  penfionSj  and 
living  together ; the  reft  were  to  go  to  their 
refpediive  relations — She  ended  by  faying 
that  fhe  had  great  reafon  to  be  thankful  to 
God  for  the  happinefs  and  tranquillity  flie 
had  enjoyed,  particularly  during  the  lad 
forty- three  years  of  her  life,  which,  from 
her  own  obfervation  while  fhe  had  lived 
in  the  world,  and  from  all  fhe  had  learnt 
fince,  was  far  greater  than  the  portion  ufu- 
ally  allotted  to  mankind  j and  that  although 
fhe  had  no  reafon  to  expedl  fo  much  fe- 
licity for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  fhe  had 
the  comfort  to  think  that  the  period  of 
her  fuffering,  if  fhe  was  to  experience 
fiiffering,  would  be  far  fliorter  than  the 
long  courfe  of  calm  enjoyment  which, 
through  the  goodnefs  of  the  Almighty,  fhe 
had  been  indulged  with  for  fo  many  years.” 
This  nun,  in  fpite  of  her  age  and  long 
confinement,  feems  to  enjoy  good  health 
and  fpirits;  her  deportment  waseafy,  and  her 
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manners  polite  : — though  fome  part  of  her 
narrative  will  appear  fingular,  it  feemed 
to  me  devoid  of  affectation  or  hypocrify, 
and  to  come  from  the  heart. 

Vv^hen  I took  my  leave  of  this  lady,  I 
went  to  the  Gonvent  of  BenediCtine  Nuns, 
where  a relation-  of  my  own  had  formerly 
been  a pcnfioner — My  calling  at  the  Domi- 
nicans was  through  miftake — When  I was 
introduced  to  the  parlour  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, I fent  wmrd  that  I wifhed  to  fpeak 
to  a particular  nun  who  I knew  had  been 
acquainted  with  my  relation — A nun  of  a 
very  genteel  and  interefting  appearance 
came  to  the  grate. 

I faw  fhe  had  been  crying,  though  fhe 
attempted  to  look  cheerful : fhe  enquired' 
affectionately  about  my  relation,  and  fpoke 
with  great  efleem  of  another  lady  w^ho  had 
been  in  the  convent  at  the  fame  time. 
After  a fhort  converfation,  I afked  if  they 
were  in  the  fame  fuuation  with  the  Domi- 
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mean  nuns? — Helas!  oul,  Monfieur*,  flie 
Replied,  and  burft  into  tears — She  was  un- 
able to  rpeak  for  fome  time ; but  when  (he 
had  recovered  herfelf  a little,  Ihe  faid,  that 
^the  fame  option  had  been  given  to  them, 
and  that  twenty-four  of  their  number  had 
alfo  chofen  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  their 

I 

lives  in  the  convent ; that  they  were  happy 
in  each  other’s  fociety,  and  in  their  being 
free  from  all  cares,  except  the  important  one 
, of  their  falvation — But  now  we  are  thrown 
back  into  a world  which  we  had  renounced, 
which  we  wiih  to  forget,  and  for  which 
we  have  no  relifh  ; Monfieur  / nous 

fommes  bien  a platndre.  She  continued 
crying  and  fobbing  for  fome  time ; and 
then  wiping  her  eyes,  v»?ith  a look  of  com- 
pofure  and  refignation  fhe  faid,  “ But  it  is 
the  will  of  God,  and  it  becomes  us  to  fub- 
mit.” 

* Alas ! yes,  Sir. 
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Some  readers  will  fufpe6t  that  both  the 
old  and  the  young  nun  on  this  occafion  af- 
fected foiTow  they  did  not  feel : — all  I 
can  fay  is,  that,  if  they  did,  they  are 
the  bell;  adreffes  I ever  beheld,  and  the 
moft  difintercfted ; for,  more  appearance  of 
natural  grief  I cannot  conceive,  and  for 
what  purpofe  it  could  be  afl'umed  I cannot 
divine. 

I had  hitherto  conhdered  the  opening  of 
convents  as  the  giving  liberty  to  the  moft 
unhappy  of  mortals,  the  miferable  victims 
of  avarice  and  fuperftition.  In  general  no 
doubt  this  is  the  cafe ; — but  my  converfa- 
tion  with  thofe  two  nuns  confirms  what  I 
have  had  frequent  occafion  to  remark,  that 
when  religious  impreffions  are  deeply  en- 
graven on  the  heart,  they  become  a fource 
of  happinefs,  which  corapenfates  for  many 
deprivations,  and  throw  a conftant  confoling 
ray  of  light  into  fituations  w'hich,  to  the 
general  eye  of  the  world,  feein  quite  hope- 
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lefs  and  gloomy.  Thofe  who,  being  neither 
feduced  by  tafte  nor  obliged  by  neceffity 
to  confine  fuch  imprefiions  to  cells  or  con- 
vents, where  they  can  be  of  littje  ufe  to 
any  except  to  the  p^ejfor,  but  carry  them, 
into  fociety  with  all  the  energy  of  active  vir- 
tue, are  certainly  the  happieft  of  mankind. 

By  accounts  received  this  day,  it  appears 
that  the  populace  have  at  lafi;  taken  to  ftreet- 
robbery  in  Paris  : it  has  feemed  very  fur- 
prifing  to  me  that,  in  the  prefent  weak  ftate 
of  the  executive  government,  they  have  ab-. 
flained  from  it  fo  long.  But  their  robbe- 
ries, like  their  murders,  are  performed  un- 
der the  mafk  of  patriotifm  j they  flop  men 
in  the  ftreets,  and,  make  them  furrendcr 
their  filver  fhoe-buckles  and  their  watches — > 
Women  in  the  public  walks  have  alfo  had 
their  rings  and  bracelets  taken  from  them  j 
but  they  have  the  aflurances  of  the  robbers 
that  all  thofe  commodities  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  ufe  of  the  public  on  the  prefent 
emergenev. 

O ^ 
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Notwithftanding  all  the  pains  which  harfl 
been  taken  to  provide  the  troops  with  arms, 
they  are  ftill  in  ‘want  of  mufkets.  By  a 
decree  of  the  National  Aflembly,  the  mufkets 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  cannoneers,  which 
is  a very  numerous  and  expert  corps  in 
Trance,  and  given  to  the  volunteers  who 
flock  to  the  armies ; fome  regiments  of 
dragoons  have  likewife  been  deprived  of 
theirs  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Accounts  are  induftrloufly  circulated, 
of  advantages  obtained  by  the  French  ar- 
mies over  the  Prullians ; nothing  feems 
more  improbable  : — the  Germans  have, 
however,  failed  in  their  attempt  on  Thion- 
ville  ; yet,  in  fpite  of  that  failure,  and  the 
pretended  advantages  gained  ' over  them, 
they  continue  to  advance. 

Calais,  Sept.  19, 

Nothing  can  be  more  furprifing  than  the 
fecuritj  and  confidence  of  this  people  in 
the  prcfent  alarming  crifis.  I have  feen 
7 letters 
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letters  from  Lille  and  Dunkirk,  which  de* 
fcribe  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns  in  the 
fame  perfuafion  with  thofe  of  Calais — yet 
it  is  known  that  the  Swifs  remment  of  Cha- 
teauvieux  has  gone  in  a body  to  the  enemy, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Swifs 
Cantons  will  declare  war  againft  France — 
Spain,  it  is  thought,  is  in  the  fame  difpo- 
fition ; and  it  is  already  announced  in  the 
National  AfTembly,  that  the  German  Empire 
is  arming  againft  them.  “ II  ne  faut  pas 
fe  le  diflimuler,”  faid  Merlin  de  Thionville 
in  the  Alfembly,  “ nous  avons  a com- 
battre  tons  les  tyrans  du  monde,  et  ils  ne 
font  pas  a craindre  pour  un  peuple  libre 
et  armc  : il  faut  rompre  defihitivement  avec 
eux.  Jc  demande  le  rappel  de  tous  les 
Minillres  de  France*.”  Before  he  made 

fo 

* It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  have  to  fight  againft 
all  the  tyrants  in  the  v/orld,  and  they  are  not  to  bo 
feared  by  a free  and  armed  people — ‘Let  us  break  with 

them 
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fo  rafli  a propofal,  he  fliould  have  proved 
that  the  people  were  armed,  and,  what  is  ftill 
more  to  be  doubted,  that  they  are  free  ; but 

this  fame  Merlin  is  not  confidered  as  fo  great 

• 

a conjurer  as  his  namefake  was — the  Af-« 

\ 

fembly,  therefore,  did  not  follow  his  advice,* 
But  what  confirms  me  in  my  opinion  that 
the  affairs  of  this  country  are  now  in  a more 
defperate  flate  than  ever,  is,  that  it  is  com- 
plained of  in  the  National  Affembly,  by  a 
deputation  from  the  municipality  of  Co- 
lombe,  near  Paris,  that  certain  perfons  un- 
known, but  who  pretend  to  be  members  of 
the  common  council  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
National  Affembly  itfelf,  break  open  doors, 
enter  houfes,  and  take  away  what  they 
pleafe,  and  harafs  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  adjacent  villages  in  various  ways,  on- 
pretext  of  the  public  fervice. 

The  minifter  Roland  alfo  complains  of 

them  entirely— I demand  that  all  the  Minifters  of 

\ 

France  at  foreign  courts  be  recailed. 
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tlie  anarchy  which  reigns  in  Paris,  and  which 
all  his  efforts  cannot  fubdue. 

Petion  the  mayor,  who  feems  willing  to 
ftate  things  in  the  moft  favourable  light, 
fays,  in  a letter  to  the  Affembly,  that  the 
outrages  committed  in  the  open  ftreets, 
by  robbing  the  citizens  of  their  watches  and 
rings,  are  put  an  end  to  ; and  adds,  “ Paris, 
au  furplus,  eft  tranquille ; tout  en  renfer- 
Inent  dans  fon  fein  des  elemens  tres  inflam- 
mables 

Mafuyer  expreffed  himfelf  in  thefe  terms: 
“ Si  I’Affemblee  Nationale  neprend  pas  une 
mefure  vigoureufe,  on  ne  pent  plus  refter  a 
Paris : on  en  fait  un  lieu  plus  dangereux, 
cent  fois,  que  les  forets  les  plus  infeftees  de 
brigands  t,”  &c, 

* Paris  is  calm  for  the  prefent,  but  contains  within 
her  circuit  much  inflammable  matter. 

•j-  If  the  National  AflTembly  does  not  adopt  fome 
vigorous  meafure,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  remain  any 
longer  at  Paris : it  is  become  a refidence  a hundred 
times  more  dangerous  thari  the  foreft  the  mpft  haraffed 
yvilh  robbers. 


And 
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And  Vergniaud,'  with  that  affecting  elo- 
quence whicli  he  has  at  his  command,  after 
mentioning  the  unv^illingnefs  which  the 
citizens  of  Paris  fliew  to  work  in  the  in- 
trenchments  forming  round  the  city,  add?, 
“ Quelle  peut  etre  la  caufe  de  cette  inertie 
des  meilleurs  citoyens  ? Ah,  meffieurs,  ne 
nous  diflimulons pas:  ces  hainesparticulieres, 
ces  delations  infames,  ces  arreftations  arbi- 
traires,  ces  cria  de  profcription,  ces  com* 
plots,  ces  atteintes  portees  fur  les  individus, 
cette  violation  de  proprietes,  cet  oubli  des 
loix,  ces  agitations  inquietantes  ont  repandu 
la  confternation  et  Tefiroi. 

“ L’homme  vcrtueux  fe  cache,  il  fuit  avec 
horreur  ces  fcencs  de  fang,  et  il  faur  bien 
qu’il  fe  cache  I’homrae  vertueux,  quand  le 
crime  triomphe  ; il  n’en  a pas  rhoriible  fen* 
lirnent,  il  fe  tait,  il  s’cloigne,  il  attend  pour 
reparaitre  des  temps  plus  heureux. 

“ Les  temps  de  revolution  produifent  ces 
homines  a la  feis  hypocrites  et  feroces. 
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comme  les  pores  de  la  terre  produlfent  des 
infedles  malfaifans  apres  la  tempete.  Au- 
jourd'hui  ces  pervers  ariftocratifent  la  vertii 
meme  pour  la  fouler  impunement  aux  pieds. 
Ils  democratifent  le  crime  pour  avoir  le  droit 
de  le  commettre : et  c’eft  ainfi  qu’ils  def- 
honnorent  la  plus  belle  des  caufes,  celle  du 
peuple,  et  de  la  liberte. 

“ O citoyens ! vous  voyez  ma  profonde 
emotion  ; citoyens,  arrachez  le  mafque  a 
ces  pervers  qui  n’ont,  pour  vous  tromper 
et  vous  perdre,  que  la  bafleffe  deleurs'moyens 
et  I’audace  de  leurs  pretenfions.  Citoyens, 
vous  les  reconnaitrez  facilement  ; lorfque 
I’ennemi  s’avance,  celui  qui  vous  invite  a 
egorger  des  femmes  et  des<  hommes  def- 
armes,  celui-la  ivous  a trahi,  et  vous  perdj 
cet  autre  qui  vous  invite  a la  paix  entre 
vous,  qui  vous  crie  de  marcher  fur  les 
Pruffiens ; eh  bien  ! celui-la  eft  votre  ami. 
Repouflez  done  les  traitres  qui  vous  agitent 
et  vous  divifent ; faites  ceffer  les  defordres, 

les 
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les  profciiptlons,  et  voiis  verrez  une  foulc 
de  defenfeurs  fe  reimir  a vous,  travailler  et 
combattre  pour  vous. 

“ J’entends  dire,  Mais  nos  armees  peiivent 
eprouver  des  revers : et  alors,  les  PrulFiens 
viendront-ils  a Paris  ? Nqn,  ils  n’y  vien- 
dront  pas,  non,  fi  les  citoyens  fe  reunif- 
fent,  et  fi  Paris  fe  met  en  etat  de  defenfe  : 
car  alors  ils  feroient  accabies  fous  le  debris 
de  I’annee  qu’ils  auroicnt  vaincue,  com  me 
Samfon  fous  le  temple  qu’il  avait  ren- 
verfe^.” 


This 


. ^ What  can  be  the  caufe  of  this  unwillingnefs 
among  the  beft  citizens  ? Ah  ! Gentlemen,  there  is  no 
concealing  it;  thofe  hatreds,  thofc  infamous  accufations, 
thofe  arbitrary  arreds,  thofe  rumours  of  profcriptions, 
of  plots;  thofe  perfonal  attacks,  thofe  violations  of  pro- 
perty, this  contempt  of  the  laws,  all  thofe  diflrelTing 
circumffances  have  fpread  confternation  and  terror.  " 
The  virtuous  man  hides  hlmfclf;  he  flies  with  hor- 
ror from  thofe  fcenes  of  blood; — good  reafon  have  the 
virtuous  to  hide  themfclvjes  w’hen  the  wicked  triumph. 
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This  Is  unqueftionably  a very  fine  piece 
of  eloquence  ; but  what  effedl  can  eloquence 
have  on  the  hearts  of  men  capable  qf  rob- 
bery 

Thpy  afe  filent*  they  retire,  and  Wait  for  happier 
tinaes  before  they  appear  again. 

Times  of  revolution  produce  men  who  are  at  once 
hypocritical  and  ferocious,  as,  after  tempefts,  the  pores 
of  the  earth  fend  forth  deftru£l:ive  infers. 

Thofe  perverfe  men  accufe  virtue  itfelf  of  ariftocracy, 
that  they  may  trample  upon  it  with  impunity ; and 
adorn  crimes  with  the  name  of  democracy,  that  they 
may  be  allowed  to  commit  them  : thus  they  difgrace  the 
hoblefl:  of  all  caufes,  thofe  of  the  people,  and  of  liberty. 

O my  fellow-citizens,  you  fee  how  deeply  I am  afFedl- 
ed  ! Citizens,  tear  the  maik  from  thofe  wretches  who 
have  nothing  to  deceive  you  with,  but  the  moft  defpi- 
cable  means,  and  the  moft  impudent  pretenfions. 

Citizens,  you  may  eafily  difeover  them. — He  who, 
when  the  enemy  advances,  excites  you  to  daughter  wo- 
men and  unarmed  men,  it  is  he  who  betrays  and  ruins 
you.  That  other,  who  perfuades  you  to  peace  among 
yourfelves,  and  to  march  againft  the  Pruilians,  he  is 
your  friend. 

Rejeil  then  the  traitors  who  agitate  and  divide  you. 

VOL.  I.  E e Put 
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bery  and  murder  ? they  muft  be  fubdued  by 
other  weapons. 

Calais,  Sept.  20. 

There  is  great  reafon  * to  believe  that 
anarchy  and  fome  new  event  of  horror  will 
foon  take  place  at  Paris ; oiir-accounts  re- 
ceived this  day  inform  us,  that  the  fame 
manoeuvres  are  going  on  at  prefent  that 
were  performed  previous  to  the  fecohd  of 
September.  News  are  induftrioufly  fpread 
one  day,  that  Dumourier  has  gained  a vic- 
tory ; and  the  following  day  it  is  circulated, 
with  equal  induftry,  that  he  is  defeated  ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  this  is  done  by  emif- 

Put  an  end  to  diforder  and  profcription,  and  you  will 
immediately  behold  a number  of  defenders,  who  will 
wnite  their  efforts,  and  fight  for  you. 

But  it  is  faid,  Our  armies  may  be  repulfcd,  and  then 
the  Priilfuns  will  come  to  Paris.  No,  they  cannot 
come  if  the  citizens  unite,  and  if  Paris  is  put  in  a ftate 
of  defence,  becaufe  they  will  be  crufiied  by  the  remains 
of  the  army  they  defeated,  as  Samfon  was  by  the  temple 
he  overthrew. 
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faries  of  the  enemy,  that  the  people,  while 
their  minds  are  agitated,  may  fall  on  fome 
deftriidlive  meafure  now,  as  they  did  then. 
Placarts  have  been  ftuck  on  the  walls,  in-* 
viting  the  populace  to  exterminate  the  four 
hundred  members  of  the  National  Affernbly 
who  voted  againft  accufmg  M.  la  Fayette. 
At  one  of  the  fedlions,  the  ineq'’ality  of 
' fortune  was  declaimed  againft,  and  an  agra- 
rian law  propofed. 

This  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the 
inftant  that  the  word  JLgallte  was  brought 
forward  in  the  way  it  has  lately  been — Equal 
laws,  and  impartial  juftice,  may  have  been 
originally  meant ; but  equal  wealth,  it  was 
natural  to  expedb,  would  be  the  explanation 
of  the  people,  particularly  fuch  as  have  no- 
thing. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  chofen  one  of 
the  deputies  for  the  department  of  Paris ; 
he  was  propofed,  according  to  our  accounts, 
by  the  fame  people  who  propofed  Marat ; 
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but  the  name  of  Orleans,  as  being  nearly 
allied  to  the  crown,  gave  offence  to  the 
elecflors  ; he,  therefore,  defired  the  general 
council  of  the  commune  of  Paris  to  give 
him  another  name,  more  agreeable  to  the 
ears  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  confequence 
of  this  requeft,  the  council  have  fignified  to 
him  that,  as  a reward  for  that  zeal  for 
liberty  which  he  had  manifefted  from  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  even 
before  that  period,  and  for  his  attachment 
to  the  caufe  of  the  people  ever  fince,  they 
would  adorn  him  with  the  beautiful  name 
of  Equality  (du  beau  nom  d’Egalite). 

Confidering  the  immenfe  fortune  of  Mon- 
fieur  Egalite,  and  the  difproportion  it  bears 
to  what  would  fall  to  his  fliare  in  cafe  the 
patriots  who  pufli  the  agrarian  law  fliould 
carry  their  point,  one  can  hardly  think  that 
this  new  name  is  very  agreeable  to  him.  His 
former  name  gave  offence  becaufe  too  near 
to  the  crown ; his  prefect  beautiful  new 
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name  may  give  offence,  becaufe  it  is  at  too 
great  a diftance  from  the  immenfity  of  his 
wealth. 

I 

All  the  patriotifm  he  has  difplayecl  before 
or  fince  the  revolution,  however  pure  and 
free  from  refentment  or  felfifli  motives,  may 
not  fecure  him  from  that  Ingratitude  which 
heroes  and  ftatefmen  fo  often  experience. 

Were  not  all  the  fervices  rendered  to  their 
country  by  Miltiades,  Ariftides,  Camillus, 
and  Scipio,  repaid  with  ingratitude  ? What 
then  can  Monfieur  Egalite  expedl  ? The 
prefent  race  of  Parifians  differ  in  fome  re- 
fpedls,  it  is  true,  from  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  ; they  may,  however,  refemble 
them  in  ingratitude  : but,  even  in  that  cafe, 
they  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  tejlimotiy  of 
his  confcience. 

Roland,  the  minifter,  has  informed  the 
Affembly  that,  on  the  night  of  the  fixteenth 
of  this  month,  the  Garde-Meuble,  where 
the  crown-jewels  are  kept,  was  broke  open, 
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and  that  diamonds  and  other  valuable  things 
had  been  carriecTaway. 

The  Pruflian  army,  now  on  the  road  to 
Paris,  may  probably  conceive  that  this  lofs 
falls  on  iheiii,  rather  than  any  body  elfe. 

Calais,  Sept.  21. 

The  French  and  German  armies  have  al- 
ready met — they  have  had  fome  partial 
fhocks  ; the  fuperiority  of  the  latter  appears 
on  every  occafion,  as  every  body  indeed 
forefaw,  particularly  thofe  who  have  been 
bred  to  the  military  prpfeflion,  many  of 

t 

whom  I have  heard  afl'ert,  before  I came  to 
France,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  thoufand 
of  the  difciplined  troops  of  Pruflia  would 
drive  all  the  noify  rabble  of  national  guards 
before  them  like  a flock  of  flieep,  and  that 
they  could  meet  v^ith  no  ferious  oppofition 
except  from  fortified  towns.  I was  always 
unwilling  to  believe,  that  feverity  of  difci- 
pline  gave  a greater  probability  of  vidtory 
than  all  the  cnthufiafm  which  could  fpring 
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from  the  beft  of  caufes  : it  is  difagrceable  to 
imagine,  that  the  cane  of  the  ferjeant  can 
make  men  fight  better  than  the  idea  of  de- 
fending all  that  is  dear  in  life.  From  what 
has  happened  hitherto  in  this  campaign, 
againft  France,  that  propofition,  difagree- 
able  as  it  is,  will  be  confirmed.  For  what 
have  the  French  done  with  a»ll  their  enthu- 
fiafm?  The  only  towns  on  their  frontiers  that 
have  been  ferioufly  attacked  are  taken  ; their 
. armies  continue  to  retire  before  the  enemy  ; 
General  Dumourier  himfelf,  in  a letter  to 
M.  Ser^’^an,  the  minifter  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, fays,  that,  in  an  attack  on  his  rear, 
ten  thoufand  men  had  run  away  fhamefully 
from  fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy — Whait 
i«  to  be  expedted  from  fuch  an  army  ? 

Every  thing,  in  the  mean  time,  feems 

% 

in  a dreadful  ftate  at  Paris.  M.  Roland 

» 

has  made  fome  very  earned  reprefentations 
of  the  diforders  which  exid,  to  the  National 
Adembly  j in  one,  he  fays,  that  five  hun- 
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dred  citizens  have  been  arrefted  by  orders 
of  the  committee  of  the  municipality,  and 
that  the  prifons  will  foon  be  as  full  as  they 
were  before  the  fecond  of  September ; in 
confequence  of  which,  Vergniaud  declaims, 
and  the  AflTembly  decree  ; but  the  remedies 
pointed  out  are  not  applied,  the  decrees  are 
not  obeyed,  the  executive  power  feems  ftill 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  committees  chofen 
from  the  community  of  Paris,  which  are 
thought  to  be  direded  by  men  of  atrocious 
charaders,  fufpeded  of  being  the  authors 
of  the  malTacres..  In  the  midfl  of  this  awful 
fcene  of  confufion,  the  Affembly  fpend 
many  hours  in  regulating  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  the  propoied  decree  refpeding 
divorce. 

At  a time  when  two  frontier  towns  are 
taken,  their  armies  repulfed,  and  the  enemy 
advancing — when  their  fellow-citizens  are 
thrown  into  prifon  in  the  moft  arbitrary 
manner,  and  they  themfelves  threatened 
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by  aflaflins  ; for  men,  at  fach  a moment,  to 
fhew  as  much  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  their 
wives,  as  of  all  the  other  evils  put  together, 
gives  ^ ftrong  idea  of  the  mifery  which' 
thofe  poor  men  mull  have  endured  in  their 
married  ftate. 

A courier  arrived  laft  night  from  the  Na- 
tional Affembly,  requiring  ten  thoufand 
men  more  from  this  department  (du  Pas-de- 
Calais)  : this  occafions  a good  deal  of  unea- 
fmefs — the  town  of  Calais  will  be  under 
fome  difficulty  to  furnifh  its  quota. 

It  has  rained  inceffimtly  for  fome  days : 
if  the  fame  has  been  the  cafe  w'here  the 
Duke  of  Brunfwick’s  army  is,  it  muft  greatly 
impede  his  progrefs,  and  diflrefs  the  fol- 
diers. 

As  I ftood  for  fhelter  from  the  rain,  un- 
der the  piazza  of  the  town-houfe,  I ob- 
ferved  two  wmmen  who  had  juft  obtained 
paffports  for  England  ; one  was  in  the  cha- 
racter of  maid  to  the  other  : fire  who  vv^as 
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drefled  as  the  maid,  is  a woman  of  rank ; 1 

K * s 

had  fceii  her  freque’ntly,  when  at  Paris,  in 
her  real  quality  : they  feemed  impatient  to 
get  away,  and  croffed  the  fquare  in  the 
midrt  of  the  rain  to  go  to  the  packet-boat. — 
. Her  impatience  proceeded  partly,  I fuppofe, 
from  uneafmefs  at  being  recognifed,  though 
I turned  my  face  from  her- the  moment  I 
faw  her,  for  fear  of  giving  that  fufpicion.  I 
am  happy  to  think  they  have  got  away 
without  farther  trouble.  This  lady,  how- 
ever, mud  have  ftrong  reafons  for  quitting 
France  at  prefent,  becaufe,  by  the  law  againft 
emigrants,  which,  by  an  unjuft  and  cruel 
extenfion,  reaches  to  females,  her  whole 

I 

fortune  will  be  forfeited. 

A number  of  poor  priefts  have  fled  to 

( 

this  place,  and  are  fkulking  in  different 
houfcs,  till  fuch  time  as  they  can  find  op*, 
portunities  to  crofs  over  to  Dover. 

I know  one  pious  and  charitable  lady, 
who  has  been  very  fervlceable  to  feveral, 

and 
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and  conceals  and  entertains  them  till  they 
can  be  conveyed  away  with  fafety. 

September  22. 

I hav^  heard  and  read  of  many  perfocu- 
tions  which  were  excited  by  priehs  in  all 
countries  : the  only  perfecution  I ever  w’as 
witnefs  to,  is  that  which  exids  at  prefent 
againft  them  in  this  country,  and  a moll 
fevere  one  it  is. 

The  diflike  which  fome  people  are  fond 
cf  expreffing  againft  particular  claftes  of 
men,  which,  from  their  nature,  muft  com- 
prehend men  of  all  charafters,  like  that 
which  others  exprefs  to  the  natives  of  par- 
ticular countries,  always  proceeds  from  a 
childixh,  illiberal,  and  uncandid  turn  of 
mind. 

The  clergy  of  France  have  been  treated 
with  cruelty  fince  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution ; that  the  church  required  a radi- 
cal reform,  wdth  regard  not  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  her  pofteflions,  but  alfo  tlie  manner 
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in  which  they  were  diftributed,  will  be 
pretty  generally  allowed  : it  was,  perhaps, 
expedient  that  many  of  the  great  benefices 
fliould  be  applied  to  the  public  ufe  as  they 
became  vacant ; but  what  men  have  ob- 
tained the  pofTeifion  of  by  the  exifting  laws 
of  their  country,  they  cannot  juftly  be  de- 
prived of  by  any  future  law ; and  the  le- 
vity  with  which  the  hardfhips  put  on  the 
clergy  of  France  is  fpoken  of,  by  many  of 
the  laity  of  this  country,  is  very  difgufting. 
But  the  indifference  with  which  men 
look  on  adts  of  oppreffion  to  which  they 
themfelves  are  not  expofed,  and  the  indig- 
nation they  exprefs  againft  every  adt  of  the 
fame  nature  to  which  themfelves  are  liable, 
does  not  belong  exclufively  to  men  of  par- 
ticular profeffions  or  countries ; it  is,  I fear, 
in  human  nature. 

I have  heard  people  who  profeffed  much 
public  fpirit,  and  uncommon  affedicn  for 
their  country,  declaim  on  the  utility  of  ap- 
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plying  two-thirds  of  the  church  livings  in 
England  to  the  extindHon  of  the  national 
debt.  When  the  hardlhips  to 'which  this 
project  would  fubje£t  the  clergy,  was  ftated 
as  a flight  objedfion,  they  declared  it  no 
objedfipn  at  all,  but  rather  a circumftance  in 
favour  of  the  projedt,  becaufe  it  would  be  a 
juft  punifhment  for  their  felfifhnefs,  and  they 
would  ftill  have  too  much  left  for  men  of 
moderate  defires.  But  when  a fmall  reduc- 
tion of  the  legal  intereft  of  money  was  hint- 
ed, as  a means  which  would  alfo  facilitate 
the  payment  of  a debt  which  feemed  to  lie  fo 
heavy  on  their  minds,  thofe  patriots,  whofe 
money  was  invefted  in  the  funds,  exclaimed 
againft  fuch  an  idea  as  a flagrant  breach  of 
public  faith,  and  the  moft  horrid  injuftice. 

Thofe  who,  taking  advantage  of  a par- 
ticular tide  of  prejudice,  diredl  its  current 
againft  the  clergy,  under  the  pretext  that 
priefts  have  been  perfecutors,  would  them- 
felves,  in  thofe  days  of  perfccution,  have 
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been  the  greatcfl  of  all  perlecutors,  had  they 
been  pricfts. 

The  leverlty  of  fome  late  decrees  againft 
thole  of  the  French  clergy  who  refufe  tak- 
ing the  oaths,  feems  to  me  highly  unjufti- 
fiable.  How  can  any  candid  mind  feel  re- 
fentment  againfl;  men  for  facrihcing  their 
intereft,  their  eftahlifliment  in  life,  from  a 
fcriiple  of  confcience  ? 

Yet  thefe  confcientious,  or  fimple  men, 
have  been  deprived  of  their  livings,  banifh- 
ed  their  country,  and  many  of  them  maffa- 
cred  as  they  were  going  into  banifhment. 

But  many  of  the  clergy,  v.dio  refufe  to 
take  the  oatlis,  are  accufed.  of  exciting  the 
people  to  in'furi*edlion  againft  the  new  go- 
vernment, and  of  iufuhing  the  clergy  who 
have  taken  them.  Let  thofe  againft  which 
this  is  proved  be  puniftied  according  to  law; 
but  let  not  the  innocent  be  puniftied  in  a 
manner  which  would  be  bTbarous,  if  even 
inllided  on  the  guilty. 
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Nothing  has  expofed  the  King  to  fo  much 
fufpicion  and  obloquy,  as  his  choofing  his 
chaplain  and  confeflbr  from  among  thofe 
priefts  who  refufe  to  take  the  oaths : none 
but  of  this  clafs  were  feen  at  court,  or  ad- 
mitted into  the  Tuileries  for  fome  time  be- 
fore the  loth  of  Auguft,  which  was  thought 
a proof  of  his  Majefty’s  approbation  of  their 
principles  and  condud  ; and,  infpite  of  his 
having  himfelf  accepted  and  fworn  to  the 
conftitution,  this  partiality  to  the  priefts 
who  had  done  neither,  was  reprefented  by 
his  enemies  as  an  evidence  that  in  his  heart 
he  hated  the  Conftitution,  had  a fecret  cor^ 
refpondence  with  his  brothers,  and  was  do- 
tng  every  thing  he  durft  venture  to  favour 
the  defigns  of  the  enemies  of  France. 

There  is  abfurdity,  however,  as  well  as 
V.  ant  cf  charity  in  this  interpretation  ; for  if 
the  King  is  fo  devoid  of  principle  as  to  en- 
gage in  a plot  to  betray  his  country,  and 
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overturn  the  conftitution  to  which  he  ha3 
fworn  to  be  faithful,  how  Ihould  he  be  fo 
fcrupulous  as  to  refufe  to  employ  thofe 
priefts  who  could  render  him  moft  popular, 
and,  of  courfe,  enable  him  the  better  to 
carry  on  the  plot  ? 

To  fuppcfe  he  was  engaged  in  fuch  a 
confpiracy,  is  fuppofing  him  a man  of  nei- 


ther principle  nor  piety : to  accufe  him  of  • 
employing  priefts  whom  his  confcience  ap- 
proved, in  preference  to  thofe  whom  policy 

pointed  out,  is  admitting  that  he  pofleiTes  J 

( 

both.  f 


From  all  I have  learnt  of  Lewis  the  Six*  ' 
teenth,  he  is  a man  of  integrity,  devoid  of' 


ambition,  but  with  an  uncommon  fiiare  of 
indolence ; whofe  difpolition  is  better  than 
his  underftanding,  and  his  underftanding 
fuperior  to  his  conduct ; whofe  inclinations 
arc  naturally  benevolent  ; , whofe  opinions 
are  generally  iufl,  but  whofe  actions  are 
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fometimes  improper,  becaufe  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  thofe  who  poITcfs  lefs  rectitude 
than  himfelf. 

The  preference  he  gives  to  priefls  who 
refufe  Xo  take  the  oaths  Teems  to  injure 
him  as  much  in  the  minds  of  the  po- 
pular leaders,  as  that  which  Charles  the 
Firft  gave  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England  injured  him  in  the  'minds  of  the 
prefbyterians  and  independents.  Charles 
has  even  been  confidered  as  a martyr  to 

i 

the  church  of  England.  The  inviolability 
which  the  conftitution  gives  to  Lewis  will 
fecure  him  from  the  fame  fate,  whatever  de- 
gree of  rancour  his  enemies  may  bear  him. 

September  23. 

Orders  came  a few  days  fince  from  M . Scr- 
van,  the  war  minifter,  for  one  thoufand 
nine  hundred  inufkets  to  be  carried  from 
St.  Omer  to  Reims  for  the  ufe  of  the  volun- 
teers going  to  Dumourier’s  army,  many  of 
whom  advance  no  farther  than  the  latter 
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town  fox'  want  of  arms.  As  this  convoy 
paiTed  through  the  town  of  St.  Quintin,  it 
was  ftopped  by  three  battalions  of  national 
volunteers  ; they  alfo  were  in  want  of  muf- 
kets,  which,  however,  were  ready  for  them 
at  the  department  of  the  norths  to  which 
thofe  battalions  were  marching.  Without 
liftening  to  this  affurance,  or  any  thing  elfe 
that  w’^as  faid,  they  feized  the  arms  of  the 
convoy ; many  were  broken  in  the  tumult, 
and  the  troops  at  Reims  diiappointed. 

General  Dumourier  writes  to  the  war 
minifler,  that,  having  thought  proper  to 
change  his  fituation,  his  army  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  during  his  march  ; that  a 
panic  had  feized  the  rear  of  his-  army  ; that 
fome  cowardly  or  treacherous  foldiers  had 
called  out,  “ Sauve  qui  peut,  nous  fommes 
trahis'^!”  that  ten  thoufand  men  had  fled 
from,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  of  the 
enemy ; and  that  if  thofe  one  thoufand 

* Let  thofe  favc  themfelves  who  can,  we  are  all 
betrayed. 
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five  hundred  had  pulhed  on  with  vigour,  the 
whole  army  might  have  been  thrown  into 
confufion  : but  this  not  having  been  done, 
liis  army  had  recovered  their  fpirits,  and 
were  now'  in  a good  iituation.  He  writes 
in  a ftyle  of  the  greatefl;  confidence,  that  he 
expe(TLs  to  form  a jundion  with  Kellerman 
and  Bournonville  very  foon,  and  has  not 
the  leafi;  doubt  of  repulfing  the  enemy. 

It  may  be  highly  proper  in  a General  to 
write  in  this  manner  to  the  lafi: ; but  1 can 
hardly  think  that  he  has  the  confidence  he 
pretends.  What  dependance  can  be  had  on 
men  who  rob  their  own  convoys,  and  run 
away  at  the  fight  of  the  enemy  ? Thefe  are 
the  charaderiftics  of  a mob,  not  of  foldiers. 
I do  not  know  what  impreffion  this  letter 
made  on  the  National  Aflembly,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place  are  fully  perfuaded 
that  Dumourier  will  be  as  good  as  his  word  ; 
not  that  they  believe  their  General  to  be  fu- 
perior  in  military  Ikill  to  the  Duke  of 
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BrlinTwick,  their  expedtations  are  founded 

on  their  convidlion  of  the  fuperior  valour  of 

the  French  over  that  of  the  Germans,  or  any 

/ 

other  people  ; and  fhould  they  hear  that  Du- 
mourier  is  beaten,  and  his  army  difperfed,  I 
am  perfuaded  they  will  impute  it  to  him,  or 
to  the  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  France,  but 
not  to  w^ant  of  fpiiit  in  the  national  troops. 

The  misfortunes  of  war  are  apt  to  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  General  by  the  popu- 
lace of  every  country,  who  are  all  convinced 
that  their  countrymen  are  fuperior  to  their 
neighbours  in  the  moft  elfential  part  of  a 
foldier’s  charadfer  ; - and  therefore,  when 
the  armies  receive  a fevere  check,  or  are 
defeated,  they  immediately  fufpedb  the  Ge- 
neral of  treachery.  The  French,  poflelling 
more  fenfibility,  and  perhaps  more  levity, 
than  fome  of  their  neighbours,  are,  of  courfe, 
more  fubjedl  to  thofe  fufpicions  ; though 
their  neareft  neighbour,  who  is  generally 
believed  to  be  of  • a far  more  cold  and 
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phlegmatic  temperament,  has  given  dreadful 
proofs  of  being  fufcepti'ole  of  the  fame  un- 
juft way  of  thinking,  and  of  all  the  excelfes 
which  it  is  apt  to  produce'^. 

National  pride  is  lefs  offended  when  the 
lofs  of  battles  is  imputed  to  the  treachery 
of  a few,  or  indeed  to  any  caufe  whatever, 
rather  than  to  an  inferiority  of  fpirit  or 
courage  in  the  troops.  Courage  is  a quality 
which  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  in 
the  wmrld,  ftnce  the  beginning  of  the  world,  ' ^ 

have  claimed  to  themfelves  in  a fupreme 
degree. 

The  French  have  always  thought  them- 
felves fuperior  to  any  nation  in  Europe,  in 
military  virtue  : that  they  even  think  them- 
felves a match  for  feveral  combined  againft 
them,  they  afford  a ftrong  proof  at  prefent. 

Nec  pluribus  impar,  w^as  confidered  as  a 
rhodomontade  when  adopted  as  a motto 


* T maffacrc  of  the  De  Witts  by  the  Dutch. 
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by  Lewis  XIV. — it  is  now  confidered  as  a 
truth  by  the  generality  of  the  French  na- 
tion. 

I have  heard  Scotchmen  aflert,  that  the 
entire  conqueft  of  France  by  the  Engllih, 
in  the  reign  of  Flenry  V.  was  prevented 
Jolely  by  a body  of  feven  thoufand  Scots, 
commanded  by  their  countryman  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  Conhable  of  France  : and  others 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  vidories  of 
Guflavus  Adolphus  were  chiefly  owing 
to  about  the  fame  number  of  Scots  who 
ferved  in  his  army.  The  common  people 
of  Scotland,  at  this  day,  would  think  any 
man  deprived  of  hia  reafon,  who  would 
for  a moment  imagine  that  an  army  of 
any  nation,  commanded  by  any  General 
that  ever  lived,  could  have  withftood  half 
the  number  of  their  countrymen  led  by  Sir 
William  Wallace. 

The  Englifh,  who  laugh  at  their  neigh- 
bours for  this  national  partiality,  are  fuL 
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peQed  of  having' their  full  fhare  of  it,  and 
of  not  always  confining  it  to  the  human 
inhabitants  of  their  country. 

A good  many  years  ago,  returning  from 
Paris  to  London,  I met  with  a certain 
Englifliman  at  Calais,  who  had  been  ex- 
hibiting in  fome  of  the  towns  of  Flanders 
and  the  French  provinces  with  a fwarm  of 
bees,  which  he  pretended  to  have  under 
his  command : — among  other  manoeuvres, 
he  faid,  he  could  make  two  fwarms  of  thefe 
animals  engage  in  battle  with  each  other — 
an  Englidi  fwarm,  for  example,  with  a 
F’rench. 

And  pray,  faid  a Frenchman  who  was 
prefent,  can  you  make  which  fide  you  pleafe 
vidtorious  ? 

To  which  the  other  very  gravely  replied, 
that  lie  could  not  give  the  vidlory  to  the 
French  unlefs  they  were  a little  more  than 
double  the  number  of  the  Englifh ; becaufe 
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an  Engllfli  bee  was  predfdy  equal  to  two 
French  ones. 

When  w^e  came  to  Dover,  the  French- 
man, who  was  going  to  London,  and 
had  taken  his  paflage  in  the  fame  packet- 
boat  with  me,  put  me  in  mind,  a little  be- 
fore we  parted,  of  the  bee- man’s  declara- 
■tion,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  digeft, 
and  afleed  if  I really  believed  that  there  was 
fiich  a difterence  between  French  and  Eng- 
lifh  bees. 

Till  that  infiant  I had  not  remarked  that 
the  Frenchman  was  hurt ; 1 had  taken  it 
for  grantedthat  he  had  leen  the  bee-man’s 
affertion  in  the  fame  light  that  I did. 
r Being  now  convinced  of  my  error,  I an- 
fwered  coldly,  that  perhaps  the  bee-man 
had  gone  too  far  in  alferting  that  one  Eng- 
lifli  bee  was  equal  to  two  French  ones ; but 
that  I was  inclined  to  believe  that  two 
Englillx  bees  would  be  a pretty  good  match 
for  three  French. 


Ah, 
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Ah,  Monfieur  ! faicl  tlie  Frenchman  com- 
plaifantly,  cela  pent  etre. 

But,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the 
prowefs  of  their  bees,  a very  ftrong  preju- 
dice has  always  prevailed  in  every  country 
in  favour  of  the  perfonal  vaiour  and  mili- 
tary virtues  of  their  countrymen.  They 
may  grant  that  other  countries  have  a fu- 
periority  in  philofopliy,  in  divinity,  in  the 
fine  arts,  in  all  the  arts  of  peace — in  all  the 
arts  which  tend  to  render  men  happy,  but 
never  in  that  which  fpreads  devaftation  and 
mifery,  never  in  that  art  which  gives  the 
power  of  fubduing  and  domineering. 


Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  sera. 

Credo  equidem  ; vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus  ; 
Orabunt  caufas  melius  ; coelique  meatus 
Del’tribent  radio,  et  furgentia  fidera  dicent : 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Pomane,  memento; 
Hx  tibi  erunt  artes  ; pacilque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  fubjedtis,  et  debcllare  fuperbos. 

8 September 
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September  24. 

A gentleman  of  charader,  on  whole  vera- 
city I have  reliance,  informed  me  that  he  was 
at  Verfailles  on  the  day  that  the  malTacre  of 
the  prifoners  from  Orleans  happened;  he  had 
left  Paris  that  morning,  and,  on  his  arrival 
at  Verfailles,  heard  that  the  prifoners  were 
expedied  ; but  had  no  idea  when  he  fet  out, 
nor  did  he  obferve  any  thing  after  he  ar- 
rived at  Verfailles,  which  gave  him  a fuf- 
picion  of  fuch  an  event  ; he  went  and 
walked  a confiderable  time  in  the  gardens  ; 
during  this  interval  the  prifoners  arrived, 
and  that  moll  atrocious  feene  of  blood Ihed 
was  performed.  On  his  return  from  the 
gardens,  he  faw  the  mangled  bodies  of  5 s 
men  lying  in  a ftreet  on  the  left  hand  as 
you  go  to  the  chateau  from  Paris  ! — Some 
of  the  lower  lort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ver- 
failles were  looking  on  ; the  reft,  ftruck  with 
terror,  were  fluit  up  in  their  fhops  and 
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lioufes.  The  body  of  the  Duke  of  Brlflac 
was  pointed  out — the  head  and  one  of  the 
hands  v/as  cut  off! — a man  flood  near 
fmoking  tobacco,  with  his  fword  drawn, 
and  a human  hand  fluck  on  its  point ! — 
another  fellow  walked  carelefsly  among  the 
bodies  with  the  entire  arm  of  another  of 
the  prifoners  fixed  to  the  point  of  his  fword! 
This  gentleman  afterwards  faw  a waggon 
arrive,  into  which  were  thrown  as  many  of 
the  flaughtered  bodies  as  the  horfes  could 
draw  1 — A boy  of  about  fourteen  years  of 
age  was  within  the  waggon,  afiifting  to  re- 
ceive the  bodies  as  they  were  put  in,  and 
packing  them  in  the  mcft  convenient  man- 
ner, with  an  air  of  as  much  indifference  as 
if  they  had  been  fo  many  parcels  of  goods  ! 
One  of  the  wretches  who  threw  in  the  bo- 
dies, and  who  probably  had  aflifled  in  the 
maffacre,  faid  to  the  fpeflators,  in  praife  of 
the  boy’s  adlivity,  “ Voyez  ce  petit  bon 
liommCj  comme  il  efl  hardi.” 


The 
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The  aiTjfTms  of  the  prifoners  were  a party 
who  had  come  from  Paris  on  the  preced- 
ing evening,  mod  of  them  in  poft-chaifes, 
for  that  purpofe,  and  who  attacked  thofe 
unhappy  men  while  they  remained  in  the 
ilreet  waiting  till  the  gate  of  the  prifon 
which  was  prepared  for  their  reception 
iliould  be  opened. 

The  circumflances  of  thofe  afTa!Tms  hav- 
ing come  from  Paris  the  night  before,  and 
moft  of  them  in  poft-chaifes,  or  in  the 
ufual  carriages  which  go  to  Verfailles,  are 
ftrong  prefumptions,  that  they  were  a de- 
tachment from  the  bloody  band  who  per- 
formed the  execulions  in  the  prifons,  and' 
that  thefe  executions  by  no  means  pro- 
ceeded from  the  emotions  of  rage  and  dc- 
fpair  in  the  people,  but  from  a pre-deter- 
mined  plan,  jformed  by  a fet  of  men  who 
have  ufurped  a great  deal  of  power  of  late, 
vyhich  they  wifli  to  increafe,  and  who  think 
this  dreadful  a«ft  was  neceffary  for  their  own 

fafety. 
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fafety. — The  detachment  which  had  guard- 
ed the  prifoners  from  Orleans,  flood  fhame- 
ful  and  pafTive  fpedators  of  the  maffacre. 

The  mifo'able  prifoners  being  all  unarm- 
ed, and  fome  of  them  fettered,  could  do 
nothing  in  their  own  defence : they  were 
mofl  of  them  ftabbed— and  a few,  v>rho  at- 
tempted refiflance,  were  cut  down ' with 
fabres. 

There  never  was  a more  barbarous  and 
daftardly  adllon  performed  in  the  face  of 
the  fun. — Gracious  Heaven  ! were  thofe 
barbarities,  which  would  difgrace  favages, 
committed  by  Frenchmen  ! by  that  lively 
and  ingenious  people,  v/hofe  writings  are 
fo  much  admired,  whofe  fociety  has  been 
fo  much  courted,  and  w'hofe  manners  have 
been  fo  much  imitated  by  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  ? — This  atrocious  deed,  ex- 
ecuted in  the  llreets  of  Verfailles,  and  the 
horrors  committed  in  the  prifons  of  Pans, 
will  fix  indelible  ftains  on  the  charadler 

of 
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of  the  French  nation.  It  is  faid,  thofe  bar-* 
barities  revolted  the  hearts  of  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Paris  or  Vcrfailles,  as  much  as 
they  could  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don or  Windfor.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  thofe 
malTacres  were  not  committed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Paris  or  Verfailles,  but  by  a fet 
of  hired  afTaffins  ! — But  who  hired  thofe 
aiTaffins  ? Who  remained  in  Chameful  flupor 
and  daftardly  inadivity  while  their  laws 
were  infulted,  their  prifons  were  violated, 
and  their  fellow-citizens  butchered  in  the 
open  ftreets  ? Jl  do  not  believe,  that  from 
the  wickedeft  gangs  of  highwaymen,  houfe- 
breakers,  and  pick- pockets,  that  infefl;  Lon- 
don and  the  neighbourhood,  men  could  be 
feledted  who  could  be  bribed  to  murder, 
’in  cold  blood,  fuch  a number  of  their 
countrymen  ! — and  if  they  could,  I am  con- 
vinced that  no  degree  of  popular  delufion 
they  are  capable  of,  no  pretext,  no  motive 
whatever,  could  have  made  the  inhabitants 
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of  Loruloii  or  Windfor,  or  of  any  town  of 
Great  Britain,  fulTer  fucli  dreadful  execu- 
tions to  be  performed  within  their  walls. 


September  25- 

General  Dumourier  Ka§  ordered  fifty  of 
the  moft  guilty  of  thofe  who,  by  their  coy/- 
ardly  or  treacherous  cries,  fpread  confufion  ' 
through  his  troops  on  their  retreat  from  his 
camp  at  Grand  Pie,  to  be  ftript  of  tfieiruiu- 
form,  pinioned,  and  in  this  difgraceful  con- 
dition carried  to  Paris,  and  delivered  to  the 
^fection  to  which  they  belong. 

He'  has  pubiilhed  a proclamation  or  ad- 
drefs  to  the  foldiers,  the  import  of  which 
is  to  encourage  them,  and  to  give  them  the 
flirohgeft  affurances  of  vjdory,  provided 
they  have  confidence  in  their  officers,  and 
fhut  their  ears  againfl  the  voice  of  traitors  I 
He  ends  this  addrefs  with  thefe  words — • 

Gamarades,  fi  on  fe  reunit  fous  mes  eten- 
dards  avec  la  confiance  que  des  enfans 

doivent 
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doivent  avoir  en  leur  pere  et  non  autrement, 
je  rcponds  de  ces  rois  du  nord,  de  ces  al- 
tefles  fereniffimes,  de  ces  cordons  de  toutes 
les  couleurs,  de  ces  paladins  Francois,  qiii  fc 
qualifient  encore  des  vains  noms  que  nous 
leur  avons  enleves  : ils  iront  a Paris,  puif- 
qu’ils  le  defirent  ; ils  iront  en  triomphe, 
mais  ce  fera  a notre  fuite*.” 

He  writes  to  M.  Scrvan,  that  he  is  now 
certain  of  effeding  a junction  with  the  Ge- 
nerals Kellcrman  and  Boiirnonville ; and  adds, 
“ After  having  been  able  to  keep  the  nume- 
rous armies  of  the  Germans  and  French 

/ 

emigrants  in  check,  for  fo  long  a time, 

* Fellow-foldiers,  if  you  will  re-unite  under  my 
ftandard  with  that  confidence  which  children  ought  to 
have  in  their  father,  I will  be  anfwerable  for  thofe 
kings  of  the  north,  for  thole  high  mightinelTes  with 
their  ribbons  of  all  forts  of  colours;  for  thofe  French 
knight- errants,  who  ihll  allume  thofe  empty  titles  which 
wc  (tripped  them  of ; they  ftiall  go  to  Paris  ! — yes,  no 
doubt  they  (hall  go,  but  it  fliail  be  as  our  prifoners. 

with 
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with  a handful  of  men,  you  may  reft  af- 

fured  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared, 

now  that  my  army  is  equal  to  theirs.” 

This  is  fpeaking  in  fo  very  confident  a 

ftrain,  that  1 fhould,  however,  take  it  all  for 

rhodomontade,  were  it  not  for  his  having, 
\ 

honeftly  and  fahly  acknowledged  the  flight 
and  ill  behaviour  of  part  of  his  army  on  the 
march  : which,  to  be  fure,  is  like  a man  de- 
termined to  declare  the  truth  ; for  nothing 
could  be  more  mortifying  to  the  army,  to 
the  Aflembly,  and  to  the  French  in  general. 
He  is,  befide,  univerfally  fpoken  of  as  a 
man  of  great  acutenefs  and  adlivity.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  impoflible  to  imagine  that  the 
Duke  of  Brunfwick,  a general  of  the  firft 
reputation  of  the  age,  with  a numerous 
army  of  the  bf  ft  difciplined  troops  in  Eu- 
rope, can  be  baffled  by  an  army  of  raw 
foldiers,  led  by  one  who,  with  all  his  na- 
tural quicknefs,  is  without  much  military 
experience : at  all  events,  the  affair  muft 
VOL.  I.  G g bs 
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be  decided  foon,  the  armies  are  within  fight 
of  each  other ; and  while  the  PrufTians 
threaten  Chalons  and  Rheitns,  the  Auftrians 
harafs  the  country  near  Lille,  and  fome  of 
their  light  cavalry  have  advanced  within  a 
very  fmall  diftance  from  the  gates  of  Douay. 
it  is  thought  that  they  will  attempt  the 
fiege,  or  at  lead  the  blockade,  of  the  former. 
We  hear,  however,  that  the  Convention  is 
aflembled ; bnt  I own  I dill  think  it  will 
not  fit  long  at  Paris.  What  renders  this  con- 
jedlure  the  more  probable,  and  may  be  ad- 
ded to  the  extraordinary  circumftances  above 
enumerated,  is,  that  Marat  is  dill  permitted 
to  publilh  his  inflammatory  papers,  the  in- 
tention of  which  evidently  is  to  excite  new 
maffacres ! In  one,  which  was  paded  on  the 
walls  of  Paris  on  the  1 9th,  he  accufes  many 
of  the  deputies  chofen  for  the  Convention, 
of  aridocratical  and  anti-revolutionary  prin- 
ciples : he  denounces  the  generals  who  com- 
mand the  armies  as  traitors  j and  almod  all 

the 
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the  prefent  m’mifters,  particularly  Roland, 
he  paints  as  the  enemies  of  freedom  ! Dan- 
ton,  the  prefent  minifter  of  juflice,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  fix  who  is  not  included  in 
his  profcription  ; and  this  omiffion  is,  in 
the  minds  of  men  of  fenfe  and  integrity,  as 
prejudicial  to  Danton,  as  the  peculiar  ran- 
cour he  fhews  againft  Roland  is  honourable 
to  the  latter. 


September  26. 

The  deputies  to  the  Convention,  to  the 
number  of  371,  met  on  the  21ft  in  a hall 
of  the  Tuileries;  they  chofe  Petion  for  pre- 
fident,  and  Condorcet,  Briflbt,  Vergniaud, 
Rabaud,  La  Source,  and  Camus,  for  fecre- 
taries,  and  adjourned  till  the  following  day; 
when  being  again  aflembled  in  the  fame  hall, 
they  fent  a deputation  of  twelve  of  their 
members  to  inform  the  National  AlTembly 
that  the  Convention  was  conftituted,  and 
about  to  begin  the  exercife  of  the  powers 
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which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands  by  the 
people  of  France. 

The  National  Affembly  immediately  de- 
creed, that  their  prefident,  M.  Francois  de 
Neufehateau,  at  the  head  of  a deputation 
of  their  members,  fliould  wait  on  the  Con- 
vention, and  condud;  them  to  the  hall  of 
the  Feulllans.  The  prefident  then  declared 
the  National  Jljj'emhiy  diflblved,  and  the 
members  attended  him  in  a body  to  the 
Tuileries,  where  M.  FraiK^ois  pronounced  a 
congratulatory  difeourfe, , in  which  he  in- 
formed the  Convention,  that  the  Na- 
tional Affembly  beipg  diflblved,  their  flrft 
as  citizens  would  be  to  ferve  as  a guard 
to  the  Convention,  that  they  might  give  an 
example  to  every  individual,  of  that  refpe(ft 
which  they  owed  to  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation  ; that,  in  choofmg  them  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Convention,  the  French  people 
had  confecrated  the  exiraordniory  nieajis 

I 

which  they  had  been  obliged  to  ifle  for  the 

prefer- 
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prefervatlon  of  twenty-four  millions  of  peo- 
ple from  the  fatal  elTeds  of  the  perfidy  of 
one  man  ; that  the  obje<5t  of  their  meeting 
was,  to  eftablifh  a conftiuition  on  the  bafis 
of  freedom  and  equality ; to  give  to  the 
nation  liberty,  laws,  and  peace : liberty, 
without  which  the  French  difdained  to  live  ; 
laws,  the  hrmeft  foundation  of  liberty ; 
and  peace,  the  foie  end  and  objedt  of 

j* 

war. 

The  Convention  then  walked  from  the 
Tuileries  to  the  hall  of  the  Feuillans,  con- 
dufhed  by  the  members  of  the  National 
Afl'embly,  through  a lane  formed  by  an 
immenfe  multitude  of  people,  a body  of 
the  national  guards  being  under  arms,  the 
drums  beating  and  trumpets  founding  dur- 
ing the  procelTion.  , The  Convention  hav- 
ing  taken  pofiefTion  of  the  hall,  Manuel 
propofed  that  the  prefident  of  the  Conven- 
tional Affembly  fhould  be  lodged  in  the 
Tuileries  j that,  as  often  as  he  appeared  in 
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public,  he  Ihould  be  preceded  by  guards  ; 
and  that  every  day,  when  he  opened  the 
Aflembly,  all  the  members  fliould  rife  ; ob- 
ferving,  at  the  fame  time,  that  thofe  marks 
of  diftin<ftion  would  tend  to  render  the  Af- 
fembly  more  refpetSlable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French  nation,  as  well  as  of  ftrangers  : and 
he  mentioned  the  (lory  of  Cyneas,  the  am- 
baflador  of  Pyrrhus,  who,  on  being  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  fenate,  faid,  they  ap- 
peared like  an  aflembly  of  kings. 

Whether  being  eompared  to  kings  dif- 
gufted  them,  I know  not ; but  this  propofal 
was  warmly  oppofed  by  feveral  members, 
and  particularly  by  Chabot,  who  faid  that 
fuch  external  pomp  was  defpicable  in  itfelf, 
and  improper  for  a popular  goyernment,  in 
which  the  deputies  fhould  have  no  other 
dignity  than  that  of  berig  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  the  fans-culottes  who  had 
eleded  them  as  their  reprefentatives.  This 
Chabot  was  formerly  a capuchin,  and  ttill 
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difplays  in  his  drefs  and  perfon  that  par- 
tiality for  dirt  which  diftinguiihes  the  monks 
of  that  order.  He  is  now. the  rival  of  Ma- 
rat, as  an  apoflle  of  Liberty  ; they  feem  con- 
genial in  their  tafle  in  drefs,  as  well  as  po- 
litics : nature  has  not  been  partial  to  either 
in  point  of  looks  ; few  men,  therefore,  could 
be  more  excufable  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal her  unkindnefs  by  a few  of  the  orna- 
ments of  art  ; yet  no  two  republicans  of 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  fhevved  more  con- 
tempt for  any  auxiliary  of  that  fort.  Marat 
ftands  in  much  more  need  of.it  than  Chabot, 
but  he  ufes  it  lefs — there  appears  fomething 
«ven  recherche  in  the  fhabbinefs  of  Marat;  he 
feems  to  think  It  a proof  of  patriotlfm,  for  In 
one  of  his  late  placarts  againft  Petion,  amongft 
othercrimes  he  accufes  him  of  being  trop  bien 
frife.  Marat  is  a little  man,  of  a cadaverous 
complexion,  and  a countenance  exceedingly 
exprelTive  of  his  difpofition  : to  a painter  of 
malfacres,  Marat’s  head  would  be  ineftima- 
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ble.  Such  heads  are  rare  in  England,  yet 
they  are  fometimes  to  be  met  with  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  The  only  artifice  he  ufe's  in  fa- 
vour of  his  locks,  is  that  of  wearing  a round 
hat,  fo  far  pulled  down  before  as  to  hide  a 
great  part  of  his  countenance. 

I am  convinced  that  Manuel’s  motion,  or 

fomething  of  the  fame  nature,  would  be  of 

fervice.  In  decreeing  guards  and  other 

marks  of  dignity  to  the  prefident  of  the 

Convention,  they  .would  render  both  him 

and  the  other  members  more  refpeded  by 

the  people  ; it  would  difpofe  them  more  to 

obedience  and  to  order,  without  injuring  the 

caufe  of  liberty.  What  danger  can  there 

arife  from  power  or  dignity,  which  is  cn- 

trufted  only  for  fifteen  days  in  the  hands  of 

\ 

the  fame  man  ? 

The  prefent  French  reformers  are  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  the  fame  error  with  Jack 
in  the  Tale  of  a Tub,  who  tore  his  coat  in 
pieces  through  zeal  to  remove  the  lace  ; in 

like 
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like  manner,  they  may  injure  the  eflentlal 
parts  of  government,  by  precipitately  de- 
ftroying  the  ornamental. 

Danton  is  a man  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  left  out  of  the  Convention  on  any  ac- 
count ; in  conformity  with  the  principle 
that  no  one  citizen  iliould  polTefs  two  ofEces 
under  the  government,  he  fent  his  refigna- 
nation  of  the  office  of  minifter  of  juftice, 
and  retained  that  of  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion. He  was  the  firft  who  propofed  that 
the  conftitutlon  which  they  were  about 
to  form  fhould  be  prefented  to  the  nation, 
and  fhould  not  have  force  till  it  w^as  accept- 
ed by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  France, 
united  in  primary  affemblies. 

This  and  another  propofal  of  his  were 
decreed,  namely,  that  property  and  perfons 
were  under  the  fafeguard  of  the  nation. 

It  was  next  decreed,  that  all  laws  not 
abrogated,  and  all  powers  not  fufpended, 
ffiould  continue  in  force,  and  that  the  pub- 
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lie  contributions  fhould  be  levied  as  hereto- 
fore. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  meeting,  M.  Col- 
x;.  lot  d’Herbois,  who  formerly  was  an  adtor, 
appeared  in  the  tribune,  and  diredly,  with- 
out circumlocution,  propofed  the  abolition 
of  royalty.  This  was  fupported  and  en- 
larged upon  by  the  Bifhop  Gregoire,  who 
ufed  the  following  argument,  and  fubfe- 
quent  flower  of  eloquence  : ‘‘  Le  mot  de 
Roi  eft  encore  un  talifman,  dont  la  force 
magique  pent  etre  le  principe  de  beaucoup 
de  defordres  ; il  faut  done  I’abolition  de  la 
royaute.  Les  rois  font  en  morale  ce  que 
les  monftres  font  en  phyflque ; les  cours  font 
toujours  les  foyers  de  la  corruption,  et  Tat- 
t.elicr  des  forfaits*.” 

* The  word  King  is  ftill  a kind  of  talifman,  whofe 
magic  power  may  create  many  diforders  ; the  abolition 
of  royalty  therefore  is  necefliiry.  Kings  are,  in  the 
moral  world,  that  which  monfters  are  in  the  natural : 
courts  are  always  the  centre  of  corruption,  and  the 
workhoufe  of  crimes. 
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Although  many  clrcumftances  announced 
a difpofition  to  a meafure  of  this  kind,  J 
had  no  idea  that  it  would  have  been  adopt- 
ed on  the  very  hrft  day  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention,  and  without  a ftrong  con- 
teft.  The  propofal  was  heard  with  the 
united  applaufe  of  the  deputies,  and  the 
people  in  the  galleries. 

Bazire  alone  faid,  that  a decree  of  fo 
much  importance  required  a little  cool'  dif- 
cuffion,  and  ought  not  to  be  decreed  in  a 
moment  of  enthufiafin : but  this  very  en- 
thufiafm,  which  rendered  the  Ahembly  unfit 
for  deciding  upon  fuch  a point  at  that  time, 
was  the  caufe  of  its  being  decided  inftantly. 
The  reafonable  propofal  of  Bazire  excited 
murmurs,  and  every  mark  of  difapproba- 
tion  : it  was  in  vain  that  he  called  out  that 
he  had  as  little  affedlion  for  royalty  as  any 
of  them,  and  only  wifiied  that  the  queftion 
fhould  be  poftponed,  and  debated,  after 
mature  reflexion,  with  coolnefs,  which 
-2  would 
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would  give  the  people  at  large  the  more 
caufe  to  be  fatisfied  with  their  determina- 
tioni  and  render  it  more  likely  to  be  per- 

f 

manent. 

* All  this  had  no' other  effect  than  to  ren- 
der Bazire  lefs  popular.  The  abolition  of 
royalty  was  decreed,  and  the  Affembly 
broke  up. 

There  feems  to  be  a contradidlion  in  de- 
creeing, firft,  that  w^hatever  conftitution  the 
Convention  might  form,  it  could  have  no 
force  till  it  w^as  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  j and  decreeing, 
in  the  fecond  place,  the  abolition  of  royalty. 

How  does  the  Alfembly  know  that  a 
limited  monarchy  is  not  more  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  the  people,  than  any  other 
form  of  government  ? 

The  firft  decree  implies,  that  whatever 
conftitution  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  majority 
of  the  nation,  and  no  other,  lliall  be  the 
conftitution  of  France.  The,  fecond  de- 
clares, 
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dares,  that  no  modification  of  monarchy 
fliall  be  the  conftitutlon  of  France,  whe- 
ther it  be  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  or  not. 

But  this  precipitate  decree,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  royalty,  feems  not  only  inconfiftcnt 
with  their  own  principles,  but  unjuft  in  it- 
felf ; becaufe  it  is  puniftiing  the  King  before 

trial,  before  they  have  made  any  examina- 

0 

tion  into  his  condud,  or  given  him  any  op- 
portunity of  anfwering  the  charges  made 
againft  him  : not  only  punifhing  him,  but 
inflidling  the  very  fevereft  puniftiment 
which,  by  the  conftitution,  can,  with  any 
fliadow  of  jultice,  be  inflidted  on  him,  al- 
though all  were  proved,  and  even  more 
than  he  is  charged  with  ; for,  by  the  fecond 
article  of  the  .conftitutlon,  wiiich  regards  the 
King,  his  perfon  is  declared  inviolable  and 
facred  ; and  the  fixth  article  is  conceived  in 
thele  words  : “ Si  le  Roi  fe  met  a la  tete 
d’une  armee,  et  en  dirige  les  forces  contre  la 

nation ; 
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nation  ; ou  s’il  ne  s’oppofe  pas,  par  un  a(flc 
formel,  a une  telle  entreprlfe,  qui  s’execu- 
teroit  en  fon  nom,  il  fera  cenfe  avo/r  ah^ 
dique  la  royauU 

To  therefore,  as  fevere  a punifh- 

ment  for  a crime  which  is  only  charged,  but 
not  proved,  as  could  with  juftice  be  applied 
to  a greater  after  full  proof,  is  the  height 
of  cruelty  and  injuftice, 

' September  27. 

It  would  feem,  from  what  happened  on 
the  firft  day  of  the  meeting,  that  the  Con- 
vention confifted  entirely,  or  almoft  entirely, 
of  republicans;  and  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
from  this,  that  the  fame  fpirit  prevails  all 
over  France.  For  it  is  afked,  how  could  a 

* If  the  King  fhould  put  hlmfdf  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  direct  its  force  againft  the  nation ; or  if  he 
fhall  not,  by  a formal  aft,  oppofe  fiich  an  cntcrprife, 
when  attempted  in  his  name,  he  iliall  be  confidered  as 
having  forfeited  royalty. 
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fairer  trial  be  m?.de  of  the  fentiments  of  the 
people,  than  was  made  at  the  laft  eledion  ? 
The  National  AlTembly,  after  fufpending 
the  King’s  authority,  decree,  that  deputies 
fliall  be  chofen  by  the  people,  for  the  ex- 
prefs  purpofe  of  forming  a conftitution. 
There  was,  at  this  time,  nothing  to  corrupt 
or  bias  the  people  in  the  elections,  in  favour 
'of  men  whofe  principles  they  difapproved : 
any  bias  that  could  be  prefumed  would  in- 
cline them  to  choofe  the  friends  of  the  royal 
family  ; for  the  French  Princes,  fupported  by 
numerous  armies,  were  advancing  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  time 

for  all  royalifts  to  fhew  themfelves,  either 

{ 

by  joining  the  Princes,  or  choofmg  men  for 
the  Convention  of  the  fame  fentiments  with 
themfelves.  But  nobody  joins  the  Princes,  and 
the  people  choofe  men  of  republican  principles 
to  give  them  a conftitution.  What  inference 
t:an  be  drawn  from  this,  but  that  the  French 

people 
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people  in  general  wiflied  for  a republican 
form  of  government  ? 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe,  that  a 
nation  which  was  fond,  to  idolatry,  of  mo- 
narchy a very  few  years  ago,  ffiould  fo  fud- 
deuly  have  adopted  republican  principles ; 
or  if  the  majority  really  have  done  fo,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  majority  does 
not  confift  of  people  of  ^any  property  what- 
ever, but  of  the  very  lowed;  of  the  populace, 
who  have  nothing.  It  mud;  be  remem- 
bered, that  when  the  National  Afiembl}^ 
on  the  loth  of  Augud,  decreed  a Conven- 
tion, they  alfo  decreed,  that,  fetting  afide  &he 
former  diftinflion  of  adlive  and  inadlive 
citizens,  every  Frenchman,  who  is  net  in  a 
flate  of  fervitude,  whether  he  could  pay  any 
tax  or  not,  ffiould  be  entitled  to  a vote  for 
an  elector  to  the  Convention  ; by  which  | 
means  a vaft  crowd  of  the  mofl  indigent  . 
rabble,  who  were  excluded  formerly,  did  ' 
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vote  for  the  members  of  the  prefent  Con-  , 
vention.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  eledions  were  carried  on  after  the 
flaughter  of  the  Swifs,  and  of  the  King’s 
friends  in  the  Tuileries,  -while  the  royal  fa- 
mily were  prifoners,  and  immediately  after 
the  mallacres  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
month  ; that  the  rulers  at  Paris  had  emif- 
faries  in  all  the  departments  influencing  the 
eledtions ; and  that  to  cppofe  any  eledtion, 
fupported  by  them,  might  raife  a fuTpicion 
of  ariftocracy  : finally,  it  is  natural  to  be- 
lieve that,  , in  fuch  circumftances,  thofe 
who  would  have  preferred  a limited  mo- 
narchy to  a republic,  ufed  what  influence 
they  had,  not  to  be  eledted  depiuies,  and 
that  none  but  republicans  endeavoured  to  be 
chofen.  Thele  confidcrations  may  account 
for  the  number  of  republicans  chofen  as 
deputies  for  the  Convenuon,  without  this 
being  a fatisfadlory  proof  that  the  majority 
of  that  part  of  the  French  nation,  who  can 
VOL.  I.  H h be 
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be  fuppofed  to  trouble  their  heads  about 
government  at  all,  has  adopted  republican 
principles,  or  really  believe  the  republican 
form  the  moft  fuitable  for  fo  extenfive  and 
populous  a country  as  France. 

September  28. 

The  treatment  which  M.  la  Fayette  has 
met  with,  fince  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  army,  forms  a ftrong  prefumption  of 
the  falfehood  of  the  rumours  of  a correfpond- 
ence  between  the  court  and  the  enemy  on 
the  frontiers ; and  is  a proof,  that  he  had 
not  that  treafonable  intelligence  with  them 
of  which  he  was  loudly  accufed.  People 
are  at  a lofs  to  difeover,  upon  what  principle 
of  juftice  he  is  detained  and  imprifoned  by 
the  Pruffians. 

It  does  not  appear  that  M.  la  Fayette  had 
any  view  but  to  maintain  the  King’s  authority 
as  it  was  limited  by  the  conftitution.  BrifTot 
and  other  republicans  were  his  accufers.  He 
did  all  in  his  power,  it  mufl;  be  confeffed,  to 
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overturn  the  ancient  arbitrary  government  in 
France,  and  to  eftablilli  a limited  monarchy 
in  its  head.  The  fentiments  and  opinions 
of  the  French  nation,  with  refpedt  to  go- 

t 

vernment,  have,  no  doubt,  undergone  a 

great  alteration  fince  the  armies  and  fleets 

returned  from  ferving  in  America  ; but  the 

/ 

prevalence  of  republican  notions  in  France 
is  of  a much  later  date,  and  M.  la  Fayette 
never  adopted  them  : — a very  few  indivi- 
duals excepted,  the  moll  zealous  friends 
of  freedom  among  the  French  had  no  wifh 
beyond  that  of  a limited  monarchy ; and 
fome  of  the  moft  enlightened  men,  that 
have  appeared  fince  the  revolution,  were 
convinced  that  monarchy,  under  proper 
limitations,  is  the  firmed:  and  moft  durable 
foundation  upon,  which  a fyftem  of  national 
liberty  can  be  built.  The  flight  of  the 
King  to  Varennes  offered  a pretext  for 
the  abolition  of  monarchy,  if  fuch  a defire 
had  prevailed  in  France  at  that  time  j and 
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the  fentiments  of  the  Parifians  were  adually 
tried  at  that  very  period.  Condorcet,  Brif- 
for,  Petion,  Buzot,  Gregoire,  Bonneville, 
and  forne  others,  had  conferences  and  cor- 
refpondences  with  each  other^  on  the  fub- 
jedt  of  eftablifliing  a republic  on  the  ruins  of 
the  French  monarchy.  They  were  tempted 
by  the  opportunity  v;hich  the  flight  of  the 
King  prefer.ted,  by  the  very  flight  appear- 
ance of  uneafinefs  or  alarm  which  that  in- 
cident occafioned,  by  the  tranquillity  and 
mutual  confidence  which  appeared  among 
the  members  of  the  National  Aflhmbly, 
and,  perhaps,  they  were  excited  by  a con- 
vidion  that  the  King  never  v/ould  adt  fin- 
cerely  in  fupport  of  a limited  conftitution; 
and  that  the  only  fecurity  they  could  have 
againfl;  defpotifm,  was  in  a republican  form 
of  government.  But  the  endeavours  of 
this  junto  at  that  time  were  without  efledt ; 
every  hint  of  that  nature  was  coldly  re^- 
ceived  at  Paris,  and,  of  courfe,  had  little 
8 chance 
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chance  of  producing  heat  in  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom  : even  the  fociety  of  Ja- 
cobins were  then  againft  it  ; and  Roberf- 
pierre  liimfelf,  in  his  declamations,  avowed 
tliat  he  was  an  enemy  to  republicanifm  ; 
for  although  he  attempted  to  be  a dema- 
gogue from  the  beginning  of  his  political 
courfe,  he  did  not  declare  himfelf  a repub- 
lican till  the  torrent  of  public  opinion  feem- 
ed  to  rufli  violently  that  way.  For  the  clafs 
of  real  republicans  above  mentioned,  find- 
ing the  nation  averfe  to  their  favourite 
fcheme,  poftponed  any  farther  diredt  at- 
tempt at  that  time,  but  continued  in  con- 
verfation^  and  in  writings,  to  propagate 
their  principles  and'  opinions,  being  deter- 
mined to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  that  of- 
fered to  put  them  in  adlion  ; and  that  fuch 
opportunities  might  occur  the  more  fre- 
quently, they  were  extremely  affiduous  in 
impreffing  on  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
continual  jealoufy  of  the  King,  and  the  idea 
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that  there  exifted,  what  they  called,  an 
Auftrian  party,  whofe  obje£l;  was  to  over- 
turn the  conftitution,  and  eftablifh  the  an- 
cient arbitrary  government  in  France. 

There  are  ftrong  reafons  for  believing 
that  they  ufed  every  means  to  provoke  a 
war  with  the  Emperor,  in  the  hopes  that, 
during  a war,  the  people’s  fufpicions  would 
increafe,  and  that  the  court  would  be  tempted 
into  meafures,  which  would  afford  the  re- 
publicans pretexts,  and,  perhaps,  the  means 
of  overwhelming  monarchy  in  the  ruins  of 
a conflitution  which  they  confidered  as  but 
a feeble  fupport  for  freedom.  Republican 
principles  were  at  length  adopted,  and 
avowed  in  the  fociety  of  the  Jacobins  of 
Paris ; they,  by  their  influence  and  nume- 
rous correfpondences,  fpread  them  all  over 
France ; and  they  flourifhed  with  peculiar 
flrength  and  exuberancy  in  the  fouth. 

Mirabeau  was  always  a friend  to  a limited 
nionarchy,  and  againft  a republican  form  of 

government  j 
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government ; which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
incompatible  with  the  extent  of  the  French 
empire,  and  the  character  of  the  French 
nation.  On  his  death- bed,  he  faid,  that 
with  him  the  French  monarchy  would  die  : 
he  probably  knew  of  the  projedf  formed  in 
favour  of  a republic,  and  that  it  would 
fucceed,  for  a time  at  leaft,  when  no  man 
of  equal  powers  with  himfelf  remained  in 

France  to  oppofe  it. 

- September  29. 

By  late  accounts  from  Paris,  the  treat- 
mcnt  which  the  King  and  royal  family  ex- 
perience at  the  Temple  is  harflier  than 
ever.  In  the  Alfembly,  the  members  fpeak 
of  him  as  the  greateft  of  criminals,  and  the 
populace  are  infpired  with  hatred,  and  a 
defire  of  vengeance. 

Of  all  the  means  which  the  republican 
party  have  adopted  to  bring  about  their  fa- 
vourite plan,  the  moil  unjuftifiable  is,  the 
calumniating  the  King.  Ever  fmce  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conflitution,  they  have  been 
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indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  render 
him,  his  government,  and  monarchical  go- 
vernment in  general,  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

If  a vaft  majority  of  the  French  nation 
wifhed  for  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  pronounced  their  wdlhes  in 
a clear  unequivocal  manner  ; and  if  the 
' members  of  the  Convention  were  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  more  conducive 
than  any  other  to  the  prrfperity  of  their 
country,  it  would  *have  been  more  manly, 
more  juft,  and,  perhaps,  more  politic,  to 
have  decreed  that  form  of  government,  and 
given  thofe  for  their  veafons,  than  to  pre- 
tend that  they  were  driven  into  that  mea- 
fure  by  the  treachery  of  the  King,  accufing 
him  of  a defign  to  overturn  that  con-;- 
ftitution,  which  they  themfelves  were  un- 
dermining; and  reprefcnting  a prince  of 
'moderation  and  human!  y,  as  a defpotic 
blocd-thiifty  tyrant.  Politicians  are  fo  ha- 
bituated 
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bitiiated  to  conceal  the  real  motives  of  their , 
condudi,  that  they  fometimes  afiign  fulfe 
ones  unnecefTarily,  and  v^dien  the  true  would 
have  been  more  creditable. 

This  method  of  rendering  a republic 
palatable  in_  France,  refembles  in  falfehood 
the  policy  of  thofe  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  in  England,  propagated  the  de- 
fpicable  ftory  that,  when  the  Queen  j pre- 
tended to  be  in  labour,  a child,  in  a warm- 
ing-pan, was  introduced  into  her  bed-cham-' 
her,  to  be  impofed  'on  the  nation  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  ' 

To  give  this  as  a reafon  for  placing  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  on  the  throne,  was  an  impli-, 
cation  that,  if' the  child  could  be  proved  to  ^ 
be  the  real  fon  of  James,  William  would 
have  had  no  right  to  the  crown ; and  was 
departing  from  the  great  whig  principle, 
that  a King  who  endeavours  to  fubvert  the 
conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking 
the  original  contract  betw^een  the  King  and 
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people,  and  violating  the  fundamental  laws, 
is  deemed  to  have  forfeited  the  crown. 
Which  furely  is  a much  more  manly  foun- 
dation to  build  a revolution  upon,  than  the 
ftory  of  the  warming-pan,  whether  true  or 
falfe. 

One  among  many  differences  between  the 

> 

flate  of  the  two  nations  at  thefe  two  periods 
is,  that  England,  a little  before  the  year 
1688,  was  fo  much  intimidated  by  the  exe- 
cutions on  account  of  the  Ryc-Houfe  Plot, 
and  of  Monmouth’s  infurredion,  that  no- 
thing lefs  than  the  perfevering  attacks  upon 
the  laws  and  religion  of  the  country,  by  the 
infatuated  King,  could  have  animated  the 
natkm  to  thofe  exertions  which  brought 
about  the  revolution. 

Whereas  France  feems  to  have  been  fo 
much  elevated  by  her  recent  fuccefs,  in  re- 
ducing the  power  of  the  crown,  as  to  drive 
on  furioufly  to  republicanifm,  regardlefs  of 
the  conceffions  and  accommodating  temper 

of 
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of  the  prince,  of  the  particular  chara(Ster 
of  her  own  children,  and  of  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  attending  a republican  form 
of  government. 

Since,  however,  they  have  decreed  that 
kind  of  government,  whether  they  are 
thought  to  have  adfed  wifely  or  foolifhly 
in  fo  doing,  policy  unites  with  humanity  in 
declaring,  that  they  ought  to  behave  in  all 
other  refpedls  with  generofity  to  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  and  his  family,  who  are  the 
vicl:ims  of  that  decree ; and  if  they  do  not, 
it  requires  no  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  fo'refee, 
that  they  will  draw  upon  themfelves  the 
hatred  and  execration  of  mankind. 

The  republican  party  are  aware  of  this, 
and  have  no  hand  in  the  harffi  meafures  now 
adopted ; but  they  have  it  not  now  in  their 
power  to  flop  the  effedl  of  that  prejudice, 
which  they  themfelves  have  fo  much  con- 
tributed to  raife  againft  the  King ; and 
which  another  fet  of  men,  their  enemies. 


are 
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arc  enJe-avourIng  to  make  fubfervient  to 
views  of  their  ) .vn. 

The  republicans  wifhed  for  the  dcflruc- 
tion  of  monarchy,  but  not  the  murder  of 
the  monarch  !— Their  rivals  may  have  re- 
folved  on  the  deftrudion  of  the  monarch, 
while  they  hope  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
re-eftabliQiing  monarchy  under  a prince  of 
their  own  choofing. 

September  30. 

A man  arrived  at  this  town  yefterday, 
who  pretended  that  he  came  from  Dumou- 
rier’s  army  : he  faid,  they  had  furrounded 
the  Pruffians,  who  were  in  the  moft  deplor- 
able condition  for  want  of  prcvifions  ; that 
they  had  already  been  driven  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  eating  one  half  of  their  horfes,  and 
lyould  furrender  at  diferetioh  when  the  re- 
mainder of  their  cavalry  was  devoured. 

This  was  the  date  of  affairs  when  he  left 
the  camp  ; but  having  been  detained  a day 
on  the  road  by  a fall,  a courier  from  the 
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army  had  overtaTcen  him,  who  was  going  to 
Paris  with  accounts  that  the  French,  not 
having  patience  till  the  Pruffians  lliould 
finifli  their  horfes,  had  attacked  their 
entrenchments,  cut  a great  number  of 
them  in  pieces,  and  that  the  reft  were  re- 
treating as  faft  as  they  could.  I had  heard 
this  man’s  ftory,  and  faw  him  telling  it  to 
one  circle  after  another  in  the  market-place; 
and  to  fhew  how  effectually  the  Pruffians 
had  been  haches  en  morceaux^  that  was  his 
phrafe,  he  flourifhed  with  ffiis  fabre,  in- 
viting the  fpedlators  to  examine  it,  for  he 
declared  he  had  received  it  as  a prefent  from 
the  courier,  who  had  taken  it  from  a Pruffian 
grenadier  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  had  after- 
\vards  turned  its  edge  againft  thofe  *for 
whom  it  had  been  drawn. 

The  crowd  gazed  with  awful  admiration 
on  the  fabre  ; fome  of  the  boldeft  touched 
it;  and  as  it  was  a good  deal  hacked,  it  v/as 
confidered  as  a conffi  ination  of  the  vitftory, 

and 
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and  of  the  truth  of  every  circumftance  of 
the  man’s  narrative.  Some  incredulous  per- 

' fons,  however,  fufpedled  that  he  had  been 
fent  with  an  encouraging  tale  to  fpirit  up 
people  to  offer  themfelves  as  volunteers. 

October  i. 

$ 

In  all  likelihood  there  will  be  no  farther 
account  of  yefterday’s  victory  ; but  it  is 
certain,  that  an  unfuccefsful  attack  was  made 
by  the  Pruffians  on  General  Kellerman’s 
army,  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Valmy, 
on  the  2oth.  As  it  appears  that  Kellerman 
maintained  his  pofition^  fo  far  it  may  be  con- 
(idered  as  a vidtory.  Dumourier  however 
fays,  in  his  letter  to  the  war  minifter,  that 
although  the  Pruffians  did  not  carry  their 
point,  they  continue  their  march  by  his 
left,  and  he  experts  to  be  attacked  imme- 
diately ; he  writes  with  his  ufual  confidence, 
promifes  to  prefs  them  very  clofe,  and 
finally,  .to  give  a good  account  of  them — 

but 
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but  ftill  It  appears  that  the  Germans  are  ad- 
vancing. 


0£tober  2. 

I heard  fome  time  fince  that  the  Duke  of 
Rochefoucault  was  aflaffinated  as  he  was 
going  from  his  houfe  in  Normandy  to  the 
waters  of  Forge,  in  company  with  the 
Duchefs  ; I did  not  then  | believe  it,  bu.t 
now  find  this  horrid  fa£t  confirmed.  The 
murder  of  no  man  in  France  could  excite 
more  juft  horror  and  indignation:  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucault  was  univerfally  efteemed 
as  a man  of  integrity,  and  an  early  and  dif- 
interefted  friend  of  freedom  : it  is  given  out 
that  the  murder  was  accidental  and  through 
miftake : I fear  it  was  by  fucb  an  accident 
as  produced  the  maffacre  at  Verfailles.  The 
Duke  was  prefident  of  the  department  of 
Paris  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  active  to 
bring  th^  leaders  and  abettors  of  the  fhame- 
ful  infurredion  of  that  day  to  juftice.  I 

delay 
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delay  mentioning  the  particulars  of  this 
murder  till  I have  them  from  better  autho- 
rity than  I have  hitherto  had. 

♦ 


October  3. 

Among  the  fmall  number  of  prlfoners  who 
were  faved  from  the  fwords  of  the  aifaiTins 
on  the  bloody  2d  of  September  was  M, 
Cazotte,  a man  of  74  years  of  age,  formerly 
commiffioner-general  of  the  marine,  but 
who  had  for  feveral  years  lived  in  retirement 
at  his  villa  near  Epernay. 

This  old  gentleman  had  been  arrefted  at 
his  houfe  in  the  country,  and  brou2;ht  to 
the  prifon  of  the  Abbaye,  in  confeqiicnce 
of  letters  written  by  him,  and  found  among 
the  papers  of  a M,  Pouteau,  fecretary  to  M. 
de  la  Porte  ; from  wTich  it  appeared,  that 
he  w’as  in  correi’pondence  with  the  emi- 
grants ; ti:at  he  advifed  the  King  to  efcap^ 
from  Paris,  and  had  tranfinitted  a plan  for 
•that  purpofe  ; that  he  had  alfo  advifed. 

the 
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the  diflblutlon  of  the  National  Affembly  t 
for  thefe,  and  other  parts  of  his  condudt  to 
the  fame  tendency,  he  was  detained  in  the 
Abbaye  in  expectation  of  a legal  trial. 

But,  on  the  2d  of  September,  when  de- 
termined murderers  made  a mockery  of  the 
forms  of  law,  and  chofen  affaffins  feized  the 
fwdrd  of  juftice  ; when  the  prifoner  was 
furrounded  at  his  trial  by  pikes  fmoking 
from  recent  daughter,  and  within  hearing 
of  the  fcreams  of  thofe  who  had  been  juft 
dragged  from  the  bar  where  he  ftood  ; on 
that  dreadful  day,  M.  Cazottc  was  brought 
before  the  horrid  tribunal  within  the  prifon* 
Several  prifoners  had  already  been  carried 
there — none  had  furvived  their  fhort  exa- 
mination above  two  minutes  ! — A fign  from 
the  pretended  judge,  or  an  equivocal  word, 
was  the  fatal  fentence,  and  the  blow  of 
death  followed  as  the  prifoner  was  led  from 
the  bar. 
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When  M.  Cazotte  appeared — the  lift  of 
names  was  examined  by  thefe  inquifitors — 
no  mark  of  favour  was  feen  at  his — the 
fignal  of  death  was  given,  and  he  was  led 
out  to  llaughter  ! — But,  before  he  received 
the  ftroke  of  death,  his  daughter,  a beautiful 
young  lady  of  fevcnteen,  fprung  upon  her 
father’s  neck,  exclaiming  in  a tranfport  of 
terror  and  hlial  aftedion,  Mercy  ! mercy  \ 
O,  mercy  ! — my  father  ! my  father  ! 

The  grey  hairs  of  the  old  man,  the  alfecft- 
ing  appearance  and  exclamations  of  the 
young  lady,  arrefted  the  arms  of  the  aflaflins, 
and  melted  the  hearts  of  the  people  ! — The 
cries  of  Grace,  grace  ! and  Vive  la  Na- 
tion ! were  heard. — The  old  gentleman  and 
his  daughter  were  condmfted  in  fafety  to 
the  houfe  of  a friend,  amidft  the  applaufe  of 
the  multitude  ! 

This  admirable  young  woman  had  never 
feparated  from  her  father,  overcoming  her 
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horror  for  a prifon  crowded  with  men  j 
fiirrhoimting  her  terror,  her  delicacy,  ind 
every  confideratiori  which  could  render  the 
fituation  repugnant  to  her  mind  : filial  love, 

/ 

and  a ftrong  fenfe  of  duty,  enabled  her  to 
attend  him  during  his  confinement  in  the 
Abbaye,  and  to  adminifter  every  comfort 
and  confolation  in  her  power. 

t 

I with,  from  my  foul,  that  the  ftory  had 
ended  here. 

This  unfortunate  old  man  was  again 
arrefted,  again  imprifoned,  and,  in  virtue  of 
a decree  of  the  nth  of  September,  brought 
before  the  tribunal  which  had  been  appoint- 
ed on  the  17th  of  Augufl;  for  the  trial  of 
confpirators,  and  wliofe  functions  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  malfacres. 

The  firft  defence  he  offered  was  in  the 
form  of  a protefl  againfl  a fecond  trial,  as  he 
had  been  already  tried  by  judges  conftituted 
by  the  Fcuple  Souverain  to  examine  the 
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guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  prifoners : that  hff 
had  been  acquitted,  and  fet  at  liberty  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  could  not  be  made 
to  undergo  a new  trial,  without  infulting 
the  fovereignty  of  the  people,  which  they 
all  profefl'cd  to  acknowledge. 

This  plea  was  difregarded,  the  trial  went 
on  ; the  accufation  was  thought  to  be  prov- 
ed, and  M.  Cazotte  was  condemned  to  lofe 
his  head. 

Without  confidering  the  merits  of  the  ori- 
ginal accufation,  or  of  the  proteft  which 
the  prifoner,  by  the  advice  of  counfel  no 
doubt,  had  entered,  did  not  compaffion  and 
humanity  juead  like  afigeh  t-'umpel-tongued 
againft  his  condemnation  ? 

Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  he  deferved  the 
pains  of  death  — Good  God  ! had  he  not 
already  lufiered  them  a thoufanxl  times  over  \ 
Had  he  not  drunk,  to  the  very  dregs,  the 

bittered  cup  of  mortality  that  could  be  pre- 

•0 
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fented  to  the  lips  of  man  ? In  what  do  the 
pains  of  death  confift  ? Not  furely  in  the 
adtual  ftroke  which  puts  an  end  to  reflection 
and  feeling,  but  in  what  this  mofi;  unfortu- 
nate man  had  already  endured — in  the  ago- 
nies and  terrors  which  the  view  of  an  im- 
mediate, violent,  and  cruel  death  produces 
in  the  mind. 

What  unfeeling  hearts  muft  they  have, 
who,  unmoved  by  thofe  confi derations,  and 
the  tears  of  his  virtuous  daughter,  could 
fentence  him  to  undergo  a fecond  time  the 
pains  of  death  1 

The  old  gentleman,  however,  heard  the 
fentence  with  a ferene  countenance,  took  a 
tender  leave  of  his  inimitable  daughter,  and 
went  to  the  place  of  execution  with  un- 
fliaken  courage  ! — He  made  his  grey  locks 
be  cut  from  his  head,  folded  them  carefully, 
and  defired  that  they  might  be  delivered  to 
her — A recolleClion  of  her  forrow  alone 
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'could  difturb  him  ! it  is  faid  that  he  gave 

his  meflage  with  a faltering  voice — Then 

turning  to  the  executioner,  he  afTumed  an 

undaunted  air,  and  bade  him  do  his  duty, 

* 

Oftobcr  4. 

It  is  now  certain  that,  the  Pruflians  are 
retreating.  Dumourier  has  made  good  all 
the  affurances  he  gave  to  the  Conventional 
Aflembly  j and  that  felf-confidence,  which 
was  by  many  imputed  to  a vain-glorious 
and  boafting  difpofition,  is  now  thought  to 
have  proceeded  from  fuperior  talents  and 
penetration. 

This  news  occafions  univerfal  joy  in 

France  ; yet  a very  fenfible  man  told  me 

to-day,  that  he  thought  it  more  than  counr 

terbaianced  by  the  fpirit  of  party  and  dif- 

fenfion  which  appears  in  the  National  Af- 

fembly.  Marat  has  been  prompting  the 

people  to  new  maflacres!  In  one  of  his  late 
% % 
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journals  there  is  the  following  palTugc  : 
If  the  bafis  of  the  conftitution  is  not  fixed 
within  the  firfi:  eight  days  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  you  have  nothing  to 
expert  from  your  deputies.” — i^nd  he  con- 
cludes with  thefe  fignificant  words  : “ O 
peuple  hahlllard^  fi  tu  fcavois  agir  !”  Yet  this 
man  is  fo  great  a favourite  of  the  people, 
that  the  Convention  feem  to  be  afraid  of 
ordering  him  to  be  arrefted  .and  punilhed. 
It  is  aftonifhing  how  he  retains  their  affec- 
tions, for  the  only  means  he  ufes  is,  ex- 
citing one  half  to  cut  the  thoats  of  the 
other ; yet  the  more  people  are  murdered, 
the  remainder  feem  to  like  him  the  better. 
This  brings  to  my  remembrance  a fellow 
I once  faw  fewing  up  the  mouths  of  ferrets: 
fhocked  at  the  unfeeling  manner  in  which 
he  paifed  and  repaffed  the  needle  through 
the  poor  little  animal’s  lips,  which  were  all 
flowing  with  blood,  I defired  him  to  defift, 
faying,  How  can  you  be  fo  cruel  ?. 

I i 4 Loard, 
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Loard,  Sir,  replied  he,  it  be’en’t  cruel ; 
they  likes  it. 

Likes  it ! 

Aye,  that  they  does,  refumed  the  brute  ; 
and  the  more  I makes  them  bleed,  they  likes 
me  the  better, 

0(ftober  5, 

The  great  evil  of  the  ancient  government 
of  France  was,  that  the  executive  power 
was  too  ftrong,  and  all  the  other  powers 
of  the  ftate  too  weak : fo  that  however  un- 
juftiy  the  former  was  exercifed,  the  people 
had  no  means  of  redrefs  or  of  refiftance 
but  by  open  infurredion  ; a meafure  always 
dangerous,  and  hardly  ever  ufcd,  except 
when  men  are  rendered  defperate. 

The  framers  of  the  late  conftitution  of 
France  fell  into  the  oppofite  extreme  ; they 
left  the  executive  power  too  much  expofed 
to  attacks,  and  too  unable  to  defend  thofe 
rights  and  prerogatives  with  which  the  con- 
ihtution  endowed  it : at  leaft  this  was  evi- 
dently 
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.dently  the  cafe  at  the  beginning  of  their 
new  government,  before  the  nation,  which 
was  intoxicated  with  the  vi£lory  over  de- 
fpotifm,  had  time  to  acquire  more  fedate 
and  more  rational  notions  concerning  free- 
dom. 

Perhaps,  however,  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  was  reared  by  the  Conftituent 
AlTembly  might  have  ftood^  and,  by  the 
graduat  alterations  which  time  would  have 
difcovered  to  be  necelTary,  might  have 
been  matured  into  a profperous  and  lafting 
fyftem,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fociety  of 
Jacobins.  This  fociety,  by  dilfuling  the 
fpirit  of  liberty,  and  keeping  the  people  of 
France  fteady  to  the  caufe  of  freedom,  was 
of  great  fervice  while  the  conftitution  was 
forming,  but  proved  its  deftrudion  after  it 
was  formed. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a fociety  as  numerous  as 
that  of  the  Jacobins,  with  fome  members  of 
both  houfes  of  parliament  in  it,  eftabliihed 
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111  Palace-yard,  and  that  every  qiiehion  of 
a public-  nature  was  debated  and  decided 
in  this  club,  before  it  was  brought  into 
either  houfe  of  parliament,  or  while  it 
was  in  agitation  there  ; and  let  us  farther 
fuppofe,  that  a mob  are  always  ready,  at  the 
command  of  the  leading  members  of  this- 
fame  fociety,  to  irifult  thofe  of  either  houfe 
of  parliament,  of  w^hofe  public  conduct  they 
difapprove ; in  this  cafe,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  prefent  conftitution  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

This  is  precifcly  the  ftate  in  which  the 
legiilature  of  France  was  for  feveral  months 
previous  to  the  i oth  of  Auguft.  For  the 
condudl  of  the  Jacobin  fociety  in  Paris 
tended  to  vilify  the  National  Aflembly,  and 
to  render  the  executive  power  a mere  pa- 
geant ; this  had  driven  fome  of  the  moft 
refpedlable  members  out  of  that  club.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  King 
wiflied  for  fuch  a check  upon  this  fociety. 
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as  would  put  it  out  of  its  power  to  arrefl 
the  adtion  of  government,  and  raife  a fer- 
ment in  the  country  as  often  as  any 
public  meafure  was  adopted  which  it  dif- 
approved  : every  friend  of  the  conftitution 
mufl;  have  had  the  fame  defire.  Thofe 
who  had  the  greateft  influence  with  the  Ja- 
cobins were  averfe  to  the  war,  and  fhewed 
great  folicitude  to  prevent  it.  There  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  Court  of  Vienna 
did  not  defire  war  more  than  they  ; but  dif- 
played  fome  hoftile  appearances,  to  give  the 
King  and  his  minifters  the  more  weight  in 
their  endeavours  to  refifl;  the  attacks  of  that 
fociety,  and  to  obtain  a decree  of  the  Na- 
tional AlTembly,  precluding  thofe  queftions 
which  were  to  be  debated  in  the  Aflfembly 
from  being  previoufly  difcufled  in  the  fo- 
ciety. The  only  communication  which  was 
between  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  and  that 
of  Vienna,  had  this  for  its  objedd,  and  no- 
thing elfe  ; and  even  this,  communication 
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■was  begun  and  carried  on  by  certain  agents, 
who  pretended  to  the  latter  that  they  had 
more  influence  with  the  former  than  they 
had  in  reality,  and  made  the  fame  preten- 
flons  to  the  former  refpecting  their  influence 
with  the  latter,  by  which  means  both  were 
deceived.  But,  taking  this  in  the  wcrfl; 
light,  it  is  very  different  from  the  King’s 
having  an  underftanding  with  that  Court, 
after  hoftilities  were  begun,  with  a view  to 
facilitate  the  entrance  of  foreign  armies  into 
France. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
a great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Le- 
giflative  Aifembly  were  fincere  fupporters  of 
the  conftitution,  and  had  no  fear  of  the  King’s 
having  any  defign  to  overturn  it : Why  then 
did  this  majority  allow  a minority  to  deflroy 
a conftitution  with  which  they  Vvcre  fatislied  ? 
Becaiife  the  leaders  of  tlie  minority  were 
members  of  the  fociety  of  Jacobins,  had  in- 
fluence with  forae  of  the  feCtions  to  beiiege 
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the  bar  of  the  National  Affembly  with  Inflam- 
matory addrefles  againft  the  King  and  hia 
minifters,  while  they  had  a mob  always  ready 
at  their  infligation  to  infult  thofe  deputies 
who  fupported  government ; and  at  length, 
finding  that  they  could  not  carry  the  queflion 
againft  M.  de  la  Fayette,  they  found  means 
to  new  model  the  general  council  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  to  excite  the  infurrec- 
tion  of  the  loth  of  Auguft,  and  ufurp  the 
whole  power  of  the  ftatc,  as  has  been 
fhewn. 

In  other  revolutions  of  which  hlftory 
gives  us  an  account,  thofe  who  are  at  firft 
employed  as  the  inftruments  of  infurredion, 
are  afterwards  thrown  afide  by  the  chiefs  as 
ufelefs  or  dangerous  ; but  in  this  revolution 
in  France,  thofe  who  were  employed  as  in- 
ftruments retain  their  importance,  and  the 
chiefs  are  thrown  afide. 

The  Lameths,  and  M.  Duport,  who  firft 
•propofed  the  plan  of  eftablifhjng  political 
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focleties  all  over  France,  which  maintain  ^ 
conftant  correfpondence  with  the  Jacobin 
fociety  at  Paris,  have  fallen  victims  to  that 
meafure. 

The  Duke  of  Rochefoucault,  M.  la  Fay- 
ette, Barnave,  Talleyrand,  Lewis  of  Nar- 
bonne,  M.  Beaumetz,  Gamier,  Clermont- 
Tonnere,  were  all  inftrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution,  prompted,  as  there  is 
every  reafon  to  believe',  by  a genuine  love 
of  freedom,  and  a fmcere  defire  of  eflablifh- 
Ing  a limited  monarchy  in  France,  and  of 
maintaining  that  conftitution  for  which 
fome  of  them  had  made  very  great  facrifices. 
What  is  become  of  thefe  men  ? Some' have 
been  alTaflinated,  fome  imprifoned,  and  the 
relf  obliged  to  fly  from  their  country. 

Condorcet,  Buzot,  Briflbt,  Petion,  Ker- 
faintjGenfonnet,  Bonneville,  fliewed  an  early 
partiality  for  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, either  from  a belief  that  it  is  prefer- 
able to  any  other,  or  from  a fufpicion  that 

the 
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the  King  would  not  reft  fatisfied  with  the  ' 
conftitution,  but  ufe  all  the  powers  it  left 
in  his  hand  to  reftore  the  ancient  defpo- 
tifm.  Adling  on  this  fufpicion  as  if  it  were 
a certainty,  they  ufed  every  means  in  their 
power  to  give  their  countrymen  the  fame 
partiality  for  a commonwealth  which  they 
had  themfelves  j and,  among  other  means, 
they  did  not  fcruple  to  accufe  the  King  of 
plots  for  overturning  the  conftitution,  of 
which  they  had  not  better  proof,  perhaps, 
than  the  idea  that  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
wifh  it  overturned. 

Vergniaud  and  Guadet,  both  men  of 
diftinguifhed  talents,  were  originally  friends 
to  a limited  monarchy  as  eftabliflied  by  the 
conftitution,  as  appears  by  a memorial  fign- 
ed  by  them,  and  prefented  to  the  King  ; but 
having  a better  opinion  of  the  republican 
party  than  of  any  other  in  the  Aflembly, 
they  joined  them  after  the  loth  of  Auguft, 
and  have  adled  with  them  ever  fince. 
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This  party,  however,  had  no  Immediate; 
a£Uve  hand  in  exciting  or  carrying  on  the 
attack  upon  the  palace  on  the  loth  of 
Auguft  ; they  feem  to  have  waited  for  the 
event,  in  the  intention  of  eftablifhing  their 
favourite  form  of  government  in  cafe  the 
aflailants  fhould  be  fuccefsful,  and  to  afford 
them  protedion  in  a contrary  event. 

The  moft  adive  agents  of  the  infurrec- 
tion  were,  Albite,  Bazire,  Camille  Def* 
moulins,  Merlin  of  Thionville,  and,  above 
all,  Ghabot  the  capuchin,  who  were  con- 
tinually going  to  the  different  fuburbs,  and 
preaching  revolt  among  the  people.  Thefe 
men  were  members  of  the  Jacobin  fociety, 
aflifted  in  this  work  by  other  members,  par- 
ticularly Santerre,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Jederes  from  Marfeilles.  M.  Barbaroux, 
who  was  fince  chofen  a deputy  from  Mar- 
feilles to  the  Convention,  and  who  had 
great  influence  wit^i  the  band  qf  federes, 
was  alfo  a moft  adive  agent  in  the  infurrec- 
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tioti,  though  otherwife  unconnedted  with 
Danton’s  party,  and  intimately  attached  to 
the  friends  of  Roland. 

It  appears  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  While 
thofe  juft  named  were  inftigating  the  people 
to  attack  the  palace  of  the  'Tuileries  ; while 
Danton,  Chabot,  Collot  d’Herbois,  and 
others,  were  new-modelling  the  general 
council  of  the  commune  ; and  while  Guadet 
and  Vergniaud  were  prefiding  alternately  in 
the  Aflembly,  during  the  alarming  and  dan- 
gerous night  of  the  9th  and  morning  of  the 
loth  of  Auguft,  there  is  no  mention  of  Ro- 
berfpierre.  He  had  been,  however,'  the 
chief  perfonage  in  the  fociety  of  Jacobi ni 
for  feveral  months  before  that  epoch ; but 
he  did  not  judge  it  proper  to  appear  again 
till  the  affair  was  decided  by  the  flaughter 
of  the  Swifs,  and  the  imprifonment  of  th? 
Royal  Family.  He  then  refumed  his  place 
at  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  foon  after  got  him- 
felf  eleded  of  the  general  council  of  the 
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municipality,  of  which  he  became  a leading 
member ; and,  in  conjun<£tion  with  Panis, 
Servan,  and  Le  Gendre  the  butcher,  was 
moft  affiduous  in  promoting  the  numerous 
arrefts,  and  filling  the  prifons,  which  were 
dreadfully  emptied  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. 

But,  as  the  republican  party  had  ftill  lefs 
connedion  with  the  maflacres  of  September 
than  with  the  infurredion  in  Auguft  ; as 
they  exprefs  a defire  of  enquiring  into  that 
horrid  tranfadion,  and  of  bringing  the  au-* 
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thors  to  punifhment ; and  as  they  are  all 
attached  to  the  minifter  Roland,  of  whofc 
integrity  they  are  convinced  ; Danton,  Cha- 
bot.  Merlin,  Camille  Defmoulins,  Collot 
d’Herbois,  Bazirc,  Albite,  and  Roberfpierre, 
•declare  againft  them,  excite  Marat  to  pro- 
fcribe  them  in  his  bloody  journal,  and  ufe 
every  means  to  expofe  them  to  the  fury  of 
the  'people  : M.  Egalite  himfelf,  perceiving 
-that  thofe  means  are  already  attended  with 
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fome  degree  of  fuccefs,  and  probably  ima- 
gining that  it  will  increafe,  feems  inclined 
to  attach  himfelf  to  the  party  of  Danton,  Ro- 
berfpierre,  and  their  followers.  So  that  veiy 
poflibly  thofe  who  took  fo  much  and  fuch 
early  pains  to  eftablifh  a republic,  and  who 
exped;ed,  no  doubt,  to  adt  a principal  pare 
in  it  when  eftablifhed,  may,  like  thofe  who 

brought  on  the  revolution,  and  formed  the 
\ 

conflitution,  be  fupplanted  and  deprived  of 
power,  perhaps  of  life,  by  a fet  of  men  far 
inferior  to  them  in  talents,  but  who  feem  at 
prefent  to  enjoy  more  of  the  people’s  faT^'our. 
Thus,  through  all  the  ftages  of  this  revolu- 
tion, thofe  who  have  been  the  authors  of  the 
moft  important  alterations,  whether  for  the 
better  or  the  worfe,  have  been  fupplanted 
by  inferior  agents ; becaufe,  having  obtained 
their  objed;  by  flattering  the  people,  they, 
then  wifh  the  hands  of  government  to  be 
firengthened,  the  law’^s  to  be  put  in  force, 
and  the  future  exertions  of  thofe  to  be  re- 
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ftralned,  by  whom  they  obtained  their 
power.  But  other  demagogues  ftart  up, 
who,  having  no  part  in  the  new  govern- 
ment, tell  the  people  that  many  improve- 
ments are  ftill  needed ; that  their  new 
governors,  under  the  pretence  of  reftoring 
law  and  order,  want  to  tyrannize  over  them. 
They  adopt  fome  favourite  prejudice  of 
the  people,  and  offer  them  fome  new  privi- 
lege, however  pernicious,  which  has  been 
hitherto  refufed,  and  fo  gain  their  confi- 
dence ; for,  thofe  who  prornife  new  favours 
have  a great  advantage  over  thofe  who  put 
men  in  mind  of  old  ones,  and  an  harangue 
in  praife  of  licentioufnefs  pleafes  the  multi- 
tude more  than  one  which  inculcates  obe- 

$ 

dicnce  to  law. 

Thus  the  fecond  clafs  of  leaders  are  driven 
out  of  power  by  a third,  who,  on  the  fame 
principles,  may  ioon  be  excluded  by  a 
fourth ; but  le  Peiiple  Souverain  retains 
the  power,  and,  although  divided  into  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  parts,  like  the  polypus,  every  de- 
tached portion  prcferves  its  adivity,  and 
alTumes  all  the  Acuities  and  energy  of  the 
complete  fovereign. 

If  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs  continues 
much  longer,  anarchy  and  confufion  mull 
overwhelm  the  land;  and  it  will  be  of  little 
importance  to  wretched  individuals,  whe- 
ther their  mifery  is  derived  from  a combi- 
nation of  foreign  invaders,  or  their  own  in- 
ternal diflenfions. 

But  as  a National  Convention,  from  all 
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the  departments  of  France,  is  now  aflembled 
at  Paris,  and  as  another  very  unexpedled 
event  has  likewife  taken  place,  namely,  the 
retreat  of  the  Pruflian  army,  it  might  be 
imagined  that  a permanent  and  f.ee  go- 
vernment would  ftill  be  eftablilhed.  It  muft 
be  confeffed,  however,  that  the  accounts  wc 
hear  of  fome  of  the  deputies  does  not  greatly 
fupport  this  expectation : thofe  eleCted  by  ' 
the  department  of  Paris,  in  particular,  arc 
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neither  celebrated  for  talents,  nor  for  that 
degree  of,,  moderation  and  prudence  which 
the  require  ; and  many  augur  ill  of 

the  wHdom  of  the  Convention,  from  the 
precipitate  manner  in  which  they  agreed  to 
the  abolition  of  the  conftitution,  and  of  roy- 
alty, on  the  firft  day  of  meeting,  at  the  pro- 
pofition  of  a man  of  little  or  no  weight. 
Yet,  on  the  meafures  which  this  Conven- 
tional Adembly,  fuch  as  it  is,  lhall  adopt, 
the  fate  of  the  extenfive  and  populous  na- 
tion of  France,  perhaps  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  feems  in  a confiderable  degree  to 
depend  ; this  confideration  excites  fo  ftrong 
a defire  of  being  witnefles  to  their  proceed- 
ings, that  we  have  refolved  to  fet  out  to- 
morrow for  Paris,  through  part  of  French 
Flanders,  by  the  way  of  Lille. 


fiND  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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